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MOTE. 
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follows : — 

Es. 
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Rs. 1,950. If 300 copies of the Proceedings are also printed the total 
cost will be Rs. 10,250. 
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CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY, 


1. The Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee was appointed by the 
Resolution of the Government of Bombay in the 
Appointment op the General Department, No. 7219, dated the 13th 
October 1928, wbicb is reproduced below ; — 

As a condition of immediate resumption of work by the Bombay 
Mill strikers, the Government of Bombay agreed to the appointment of 
an impartial Committee of Enquiry consisting of three members for the 
permanent settlement of the dispute. 

'‘2. His Excellency the Governor in Council is now pleased to appoint 
with effect from the 13th October 1928 the following as members of the 
Committee : — 


(1) The Honourable Sir Charles Fawcett, Kt., I.C.S., Chairman. 

(2) M. P. Khareghat, Esquire, I.C.S. (retired) | ]y;embers. 

(3) B. S. Kamat, Esquire J 

Mr. H. A. Mehrban, Investigator, Labour Office, should act as Secre- 
tary to the Committee. 

The Terms of ''3. The terms of reference which the Committee 
Beferexce. should be asked to consider are : 

(а) Whether the amended scheme of a standardized schedule of 
rates and of a standardized muster prep ^red by the Millowners 
Association, and also the scheme prepared by the Strike Committee is 
fair and reasonable. 

(б) Whether the Seventeen Demands advanced by the Strike 
Committee are fair and reasonable and to what extent, if any, they 
should be met. 

(c) Whether the Standing Orders for operatives as amended and 
presented by the Millowners’ Association on the 4th October 1928 
are fair and reasonable. 


‘*' 4. The Committee should be requested to submit their report to 
Government as soon as possible.” 

2. Full details in connection with the General Strike in the textile 
mills in Bombay City, which commenced_m 


Brief Account of 
THE General Strike. 




olMessrs. Currimbboy Ibiq-hmi & Bous.employmg 
a total number of 2 0.262 workers, and which spread by the 26^ 
April to all textile mills in the City with the exception of the Colaba.Xand 
and Jeha ngir Wad ia Mills at Colaba, are contained in tlie monthly 
articles published in the Ikibouf Gazette under the heading Industrial 
Disputes in the Presidency ” from April 1928 to November 1928 and 
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in a special article published in the October issue under the beading 
General Strike in the Textile Mills in tbe Bombay City 

3. According to that account, tbe strike commenced without any 
warning whatever and its spread in almost all the mills in the City was 
largely due to intimidation and stone-throwing, which compelled most 
mill Managers to close down their mills. No demands were formulated by 
the men prior to going on strike, and no statement was submitted to the 
owners for redress of specific grievances. To all intents and purposes 
the strike was a lightning strike, and, to use the wmrds of the Labour 
Gazette for May 1928 at page 752, “ owing to the strenuous propaganda 
carried on by certain labour leaders in favour of a general strike by 
holding mass meetings and intimidating the operatives in the working 
mills, the number of mills closed began to increase steadily from the 
23rd, and by the 26th all the cotton mills in Bombay City except one 
had to he closed and nearly 1|- lakhs of textile workers were thro'wn out 
of employment”. This, howwer, should not be taken to mean that 
the men had no grievances. Had it been otherwise, it would not have 
been possible for a handful of men to keep so many workers on strike 
for a period amounting very nearly to six months. 


4. Immediately prior to the General Strike, there were 5 Unions of 

textile workers in Bombay City ; (1) the Bombay 
Borari Labour Union, formed in January 1926;-''' 

pEioR TO Strike. registered under the Indian Trade Unions 

Act on the 23rd December 1927, with a member- 
ship of 8,234 as at 1st March 1928 ; (2) the Girni Kamgar Mahamandal 
(Prabhadevi Mandal), formed in August 1925, with a membership of 

I, 270 on the 1st March ; (3) the Girni Kamgar Mahamandal (Ghorupdeo 
Mandal), formed m December 1925 with 570 members as at 1st March • 
(4) the Girni Kamgar Mahamandal (Chinchpokli Mandal), formed in 
December 1923, with 182 menibers as at 1st March ; and (5) the Bombay 
Mill Workers Union, formed in March 1928, with a membership of 300 
The executive of the Bombay Textile Labour Union was composed of 
Je President Mr N M Joshi, M.L.A., J.P. ; six Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs. E. S. Asavale, M.L.C., J.P. ; P. J. Ginwala, M.A., LL.B. M.L.O • 

S. A. Lrelvi M.A., LL.B. ; S. H. Jhahvala, B.A. ; S. K. Bole,’ M.L.G^! 

J. P. ; and Moulvi Abur Eauf Khan Saheh ; with Mr. E E Bakhale - 

fr f ® Secretary ; and 

Mr. Syed Munawar, B.A., M.L.C., as its Organising Secretary 

5 . The two Mandals of Prabhadevi and Chinehpokh, although they 
had separate executives with their own Presidents, were conducted on a 
basis of unification as far as finances were concerned. The head office 

1 • finances, was located at Prabhadevi Mandal of 

which Mr. Arjun Atmaram Alve was President and Mr. Dattaram 
■Eamchandra Mayekar Secretary.^ The Chinchpokli Mandal, of which 
Mr. D A. Bhatavedekar was President, maintained a separate entity. 
According to the constitution of these Mandals, no outsiders were 
to be admitted as members of their executives, which were to be 
oonhned entirely to actual workers in the mills. 
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6. The Bombay Mill Workers’ Union was started during the month 
immediately prior to the strike by Mr. S. H. Jhabvala, as a counter- 
move to the Bombay Textile Labour Union, in view of its executive 
having opposed him in a proposal, which he mooted during the strike 
that took plrce early in the year in the mills under the control of Messrs, 
E. D. Sassoon & Co. This was for calling, a general strike in the. w^hole 
industry-Jn -Bomhay, ^o- enforce the demand for a withdrawal- of the 
introduction of double-frame and three-loom working. 

7, In addition to the above Unions, there was the Markers’ and 
Peasants’ Party. This is stated at page 147 of the Labour Gazette for 
October 1928 to be a communist organisation, which had not previously 
been prominent in the textile labour movement in Bombay. Its members, 
although not directly associated with any of the five unions of textile 
workers in Bombay, began to take an active interest in the strikes during 

the earlier part of the year. They combined with 
Extent of Combina- the Bombay Mill Workers’ Union as soon as the 
WHEN began in the 10 Inills under the agency 

MENCED. of Messrs. Currimbhoy Ibrahim & Sons on the 

16th April, and were successful in persuading 
Mr. A. A. Alve, the President of the Prabhadevi Maiidal, to join hands 
with them in bringing about a general strike. Mr. D. R. Mayekar, the 
Secretary of the Prabhadevi Mandal, and the Bombay Textile Labour 
Union did not associate themselves in any way whatever with the move- 
ment at the beginning. At a meeting of the strikers held on the 18th 
April it was decided to form a Strike Committee composed of the Manag- 
ing Committees of the Prabhadevi Mandal and the Bombay Mill Workers 
Union together with Messrs, Bradley, Nimbkar, Dange and Mirajkar 
from the M^orker/ and Peasants’ Party. This Strike Committee was 
composed of 85^nembers. An '' Inner Council ” for executive action 
was formed, consisting of Messrs. Alve, Nimbkar, Dange, Mirajkar, 
Crhate and Jbabvala. On the 19th April, the Bombay Textile Labour 
Union also appointed a Strike Committee consisting of lUmembers, to 
enquire into and formulate the grievances of the men. Owing to wide 
differences in views between the two Strike Committees regarding the 
advisability of a general strike, at first the two Committees failed to 
combine. One difficulty with regard to the composition of a Joint Strike 
Committee representing both sections was ths^jgu^sfap^^^ 

be, constituted, ^s regards representation 
of the, different unions. The Bombay Textile Labour Union proposed 
that the Committee should be constituted on a proportionate basis in 
accordance with the average paying membership of each organisation 
during the iS^onths ending 3J.st M ar ch 1928, As this proposal would 
have given the effective control of Sie strike to the Bombay Textile 
Labour Union, the larger Strike Committee would not agree to it. 
Eventually, a compromise was effected on th e basis _o| an equal repre- 
Eobmation of the s^Siitionfaom.botb sides, and a Joint Strike Com- 
JoiNT Strike Com- mittee consisting of 30'ffnembers was formed on 
the 2hd May. The Bombay Textile Labour Union 
was represented by Messrs. N. M. Joshi, Syed Mimawar, F. J. Ginwala. 

MO YC 1 — la 
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E. S. Asavale, S. S. Parulekar and 10 workers^ and tke Bombay Mill 
Workers’ Union and tke Workers’ and Peasants’ Party were represented 
by Messrs. Dange, Mirajkar, Bradley, Nimbkar, Alve and 10 workers. 
Messrs. Bradley and Parulekar were appointed treasurers, and Messrs. 
Nimbkar and Syed Munawar, Honorary Secretaries to tbe Committee. 


8o Early in Mduf, Mr. D. E. Mayekar, the Secretary of the Prabhadevi 
Mandal, called a meeting of his followers and 
elected a new Managing Committee for a 
combined union of the three Mandals called the 
Girni Kamgar Mahama^idal, which was registered under the Trade Unions 
Act on the 21st May,'/ Mr. A. A. Alve thereupon formed a new union 
under the name of the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union, with himself as 
President, and Messrs. Jhabvala, Bradley and Nimbkar as 
Vice-Presidents, Mr. Dange as General Secretary and Mi*. K. N, Joglekar 
as one of the three Secretaries. This union was registered under 
the Trade Unions Act on the 23rd May. 


9. On the 3rd May 1928, the Joint Strilre Committee published a list 
of terms to be conceded by the Millown^ers, which 
^ Publication of the has now come to be known as the^' Seventeen 
Demands ” and which forms one of the items 
submitted to us for consideration. But we may 
state here that many of these demands were not put forward for the first 
time when they were so formulated. During the few months immedi- 
ately preceding the general strike, there were several strikes in individual 
mills and in groups of nulls in connection with 
Strikes preceding moxe of the grievances submitted in the 

Demands” for removal. Tte 
following table gives in a summary form the main facts with regard to 
each of the ^sixt^,en . jtrikes t^^ .betwaenJlugust 192Imd3![ay 

19.2.&,iQn definite questions concerning alleged reduction in rates of 
wages, increase in hours of work, introduction of new methods of work 
for increasing efficiency in accordance with the recommendation of the 
“ Indian Tarifi Board ” (Cotton Textile Industry Enquiry), extension of 
the ticket system to weavers, etc. ' 


Name of Mill 

Approximate No. 
of workpeople 
involved 

Date when 
dispute 

Cause 

Result 

Directly 

In- 

directly 

Began 

Ended 




1927 

1927 



Apollo Mill 

427 

1,823 

1st Aug. 

2nd Sept. 

Introduction of a 
new system of work- 
ing hy which each 
weaver is to work on 

3 looms instead of 2. 

The strike ended 
in favour of 
the employersi 

ManehesteT Mill .. 

400 

800 

5th Aug. 

1st Sept. 

Do. 

Do. 

Moon Mills 

125 

,, 

15th Oct. 

1 

1 

18th Oct. 

Alleged reduction in 
rates of wages. 

Do. 
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Name of Mill 

Approximate No. 
of workpeople 
involved 

Date when dispute 

Cause 

Besult 


Directly 

In- 

directly 

Began 

Ended 



i?. D. Sassoon 
Group of Joints 



1928 

1028 



Jacob Sasoon Mill 
Apollo Mill 
BavidMillNo. 1 
David Mill No. 2 

B. D. Sas'ioon and 
Alexandra Mills 
Dachel Sassoon 

Min 

Blphinstone Spin- 
ning and Weav- 
ing Mill 

Meyer Sassoon Mill 

- 

- 2,085 

12,102 

2nd Jan. 

25th Peb. 

Proposed introduc- 
tion of new method 
of work in accord- 
ance with recom- 
mendations of the 
Textile Tariff Board. 

The strike ended 
in favour of the 
employers. 

Spring Mill 

800 

o 

o 

2iid Jan. 

16th Jan. 

Introduction of a 
new system of work- 
ing by which each 
spinner is to work 
spindles on both 
sides of the spinning 
frame instead of on 
one side. 

Strike ended in 
a compromise. 

Do. 

100 


3lst Jan. . 

6th Feb. . 

Beduction in rates 
of wages. 

Strike ended in 
favour of the 
employers. 

Kohinoor Mill 

70 


2nd Peb. . 

8th Feb. . 

Increape in working 
hours. 

Do. 

Madhowji Dha- 

ramsi Mill. 

600 

2,185 

20th Peb. . 

5th Mar. . 

Proposed reduction j 
in rates of wages. ; 

Do. 

Textile Mill 

150 


21st Peb. . 

25th Peb.. 

Proposed discon- | 

tinuance of grant- ■ 
ing free, railway | 
passes to spinners. 1 

Do. 

Macliel Sassoon 

Mill, 

260 


3rd Mar. . 

4th Mar. .i 

Ijicrease in working | 
hours. 1 

Do. 

Pearl Mill 

832 


12th Mar,. 

17th Mar. .i 

Alleged reduction in | 
the rates of wages. ! 

Do. 

Morarji Gokuldas* 
I^rill. ! 

920 


14th Mar.. 

20th Mar. .1 

Do. .. ! 

Do. 

Textile Mill 

700 

2,600 

17th Mar.. 

3rd Apr. . 

1 

Discontinuance of 

the system of engag- 
ing badlis in place 
of absent workers. 

Do." 

Simplex Mill 

700 

2,300 

26th Mar.. 

11th Apr. .j 

1 

Alleged reduction in 
i the rates of wages. 

Do. 

Kastoorcliand Mill 

525 

1,675 

3rd Apr. . 

24th Apr. . 

Befusal to revise 
the rates for weav- 
ing blankets. 

1 Merged into the 
general strike. 

Textile Mill 

700 

2,783 

7th Apr. , 

24th Apr. . 

Befusal of weavers 
to drop tickets in 
the ticket box and 
to clean machinery 
every day. 

Do. 
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10. It will be seen from the above table that in all instances prior to 
April 1928 the strikes ended in favour of the employers, except in one case 
where it resulted in a compromise. The efiorts made by Messrs. E. D, 
Sassoon and Company to introduce the three loom system instead 
of the two loom system generally prevalent in the Bombay mills, in their 
Manchester and Apollo Mihs in August 1927, and the double frame 
working in the Spinning Department iii,.all the mills under their .agency 
in January *-19285 were both successful after strikes lasting for a month 
or two. From these and other strikes, the main 
Main c^eievances of grievances of the workers prior to the General 
Strike may, we think, be summarised under the 
following four heads : — 


WOKKEES PPIOE 
General Strike. 


(1) Direct cut in wages. 

' (2) Reduction in monthly earnings owing to the following indirect 
causes : 


(а) Introduction of new varieties of cloth at rates which did not 
bring the level of wages to those earned on the production of the 
old sorts ; 

(б) Reduction of piece-rates to meet unanticipated high 
production hy individual operatives ; 

(c) Adjustments in rates made to bring them in line with the 
rates prevailing in other mills ; 

(d) Ko adjustments made to increase redes in cases where mills 
went on finer counts ; 

(e) Introduction of artificial silk and inferior raw material ; 

(f) Gradual withdrawal of bonuses such as good attendance and 
efficiency bonus, free railway passes to workers, etc. : 

(g) Introduction of a method of paying wages on the weight of 
the cloth after it had undergone a subsequent process, instead of on 
the actual weight produced on the looms : 

(3) The introduction of new methods of work, involving a reduction 
in the number of operatives employed, notably in the Sassoon Group 
(t.e., three loom and double frame working) and the fear of the spread 
of this system to other mills in the City. 

(4) The increase in the hours of work of mechanics in some Mills 
from hours to 10 hours per day, and the declaration of a general 
intention to level up* the hours of work for all mill operatives in all 
mills to 10 hours per day. 

11. In addition to the above, there were several minor grievances in 
connection with the infliction of fines, dismissals, the practice of handing 
over spoilt cloth to the weavers in lieu of wages, etc. It would, we think, 
serve no useful purpose to go at length into the exact causes of the 
General Strike, or to attempt to apportion blame for it on either side. 
There w^ere no doubt various contributory causes, but in our opinion 
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Chief Reason 
General Strike. 


it can be safely said that the chief reason^jor it s com mencement 
and continuation fo r n p eriod of iie^ly six months 
was the fear of unemployment created by the 
hew methods, of WQrk.^mtodjiced by.^.Messm7 
E. D. Sassoon and Company in thei r mills. 

12, On the 12th May, the Millowners’ Association issued a statement 
Millownees’ Reply to the press, giving categorical replies to each of 
TO 17 Demands the Seventeen Demands *’ of the Joint Strike 

Committee (see Appendix I ). On the 17tli May the Millowners" 
Association published a statement, defining the terms on which they 
IVIiLLowNEEs’ Teems would re-open the mills affiliated to their associa- 
EOE Reopening Mills. tion and readmit their employees to work. The 
six broad heads under which they grouped these 


following are the 


terms : 


(1) Standardized rates of wmges ; 

(2) Revised and Standardized Muster Rolls ; 

(3) Full ten hours’ work for all male operatives in all departments, 
without extra remuneration to those wffio had been doing work for less 
time previously ; 

(4) Standardized rules and regulations for enforcing discipline ; 

(5) Uniform system of calculating wages ; and 

(6) Fines to be credited to a welfare fund ; and unclaimed wages to 
be made available at any time on sufficient identification. 

The details in connection with these terms will be found in 
Appendix II. 

13. His Excellency the Governor of Bombay came down to Bombay 
from Mahablesliwar on the 27th April and granted 
Efeoets made by the separate interviews to the representatives of the 
Government of Bombay Millowners, the Bombay Textile Labour Union 
TO END THE Steikb. Kamgai' Mahamaiidal. The Mill- 

owners’ Association, who had hitherto not 
recognised any miion of textile workers in Bombay City, gave their 
assurance to His Excellency that they would be prej^ared to receive 
representatives of registered trade imions with a view to opening negotia- 
tions for a settlement of the dispute. The General Member of the 
Government of Bombay (Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Jr., Kt., O.B.E.) came 
down to Bombay on the 15th May and met deputations from the Mill- 
owners and the Joint Strike Committee with a view to smooth the way 
for a round table conference. The Millowmers would not agree to enter 
into any discussion with the Communist members of the Committee, and, 
the Strike Committee were equally adamant in adhering to their viewj 
that, if a round table conference were to be held at all, the Committee asi 
a whole would nominate the members to it, and that they would not be 
dictated to in the matter by the owmers. The registration of the Girni 
Kamgar Mahamandal, the Bombay Miliworkers’ Union and the Bombay 
Girni Kamgar Union, with one or more of wliich every member of the 
Joint Strike Committee w^as connected, paved the wmy for a round table 
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€OiifererLce, in accordance witlr the pledge given by the Millowners 
Association to His Excellency on the 27th April. Meanwhile, the Mill- 
owners' Association submitted the draft of their 
Publication op dbapt proposed standardized orders for operatives, 
Standing Orders. which they intended to introduce in all their mills. 

These Standing Orders underwent several changes 
before assuming the form in which they were presented to the joint 
conference on the 4th October 1928, and in which they have been referred 
to us for consideration (see Appendix III). Eour meetings between the 
representatives of the Millowners' Association and the Joint Strike 
Committee were held during June, but no settlement was arrived at. 
Mr. S. K. Bole, M.L.C., moved a resolution in the Bombay Legislative 
Council on the 8th August, asking Government to refer the dispute to a 
Conciliation Board, who should hold an enquiry in accordance with terms 
of reference to be agreed upon hy both parties. In replying to this resolu- 
tion Government announced that they would call a conference of the 
representatives of the Millowners’ Association and the Strike Committee 
in order to ascertain whether they would agree to refer the dispute to a 
Court of Enquiry, A joint conference was accordingly held at the 
p ^ Secretariat under the Chairmanship of the 

Enwirv^^ Honourable the General Member, Sir Ghulam 

Hussain Hidayatallah, on the 15th and 16th 
August ; but it broke down, as the Labour leaders declined to call off 
the strike as a condition precedent to the appointment of a Committee of 
Enquiry. The Press Note issued by the Director of Information and 
Labour Intelligence regarding this conference has been published on pages 
1044 and 1045 in the August 1928 issue of the Labour Gazette. 

14. Following the breakdown of this conference, Dr. 6. V. Deshmukh, 
President of the Bombay Municipal Corporation, 
Intervention of the made many attempts to bring about a settlement 
Municipal Corpora- strike in a manner acceptable to both 

rxoN. parties. He held several private conferences 

with individual members of the Joint Strike 
Committee, the Millowners’ Association and members of the public 
and drew up several alternative schemes from time to time, none of 
which, however, were accepted by the Millowners ' Association. The 
representatives of the Millowners’ Association and the Joint Strike 
Committee again held several conferences about the end of September, 
which finally broke up, mainly over the question of theq)rnpoaeiix§iiiiCr-^ 
tiqm4n-the..wages.uf. weaves. The Honourable Sir Ghulam Hussain 
thereupon called another joint conference of the representatives of 
both parties under his chairmanship for 4th October. At this con- 
ference a settlement was reached on the basis of the appointment of a 
ni o Committee of Enquiry by Government, and it 

4th October 1928. was agreed txim» work should be resumed on 

Saturday the 6^ October. A copy of the Press 
Note issued by tbe Director of Information on the conference is 
contained in Appendix IV. 
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Pbocedttre 

LOWED BY THE 
MITTEE. 


15, The Committee assembled in Bombay on Tuesday, the 16th 
October 1928, but the Chairman and the Secretary 
took charge of their duties on the 13th October. 
At the request of the Chairman, Mr. J. F. Gen- 

nings, Barrister-at-Law, Director of Information 
and Labour Intelligence, met the Committee of the Millowners’ Association 
on Monday the 15th October in order to ascertain the views of the 
Association with regard to the procedure to be adopted by the Committee 
in conducting their enquiry. The Secretary of the Committee inter- 
viewed Mr. N, M. Joshi, M.L.A., President of the Bombay Textile Labour 
Union, and the chief spokesman of the Joint Strike Committee, on 
Sunday, the 14th October in the same connection. After considering the 
opinions given, the Committee invited a limited number of represen- 
tatives from the Millowners’ Association and the Joint Strike Committee 
to a private sitting held on the 18th October, at which the procedure 
to be followed by the Committee was settled. 

16. With regard to the question of the position of those mills which 

are not members of the Millowners’ Association, 
the Bombay Industrial Mills, the Bombay Cotton 
Mills, the Euby Mills and the Mysore Spinning 
and Manufacturing Co. (formerly known as the 
Birla Mills), agreed to be bound by the Millowners’ 
Association and to be represented by the Association at our enquiry. 
The Toyo Podar Mill^ the only mill in Bombay City under Japanese 
control, submitted two separate written statements, but agreed to 
adopt the recommendations of the Committee on the Terms of Reference. 
The Jam Mills agreed to be represented by the Association with regard 
to the Standing Orders, but they stated that they -would prefer a direct 
cut of some percentage to be made in the pre-strike wages to a scheme of 
a Standardized Schedule of rates and a Standardized Muster as prepared 
by the Millowners’ Association. The Presidency Mills did not reply 
to our enquiry and they took no part in the proceedings. 


Position of Mills 
:not Members of the 
Millowhers’ Associ- 
ation. 


17. The Millowners’ Association submitted their general written state- 
ment on the 25th October, and a separate tvritten 
Written Statements statement on the “ Rational ” or Efficiency ” 
SUBMITTED. Standardization Scheme proposed for the Mills 

under the agencies of Messrs. E. D. Sassoon & 
Co,, Ltd., and Messrs. James Finlay & Co., and for the Kohinoor Mill, 
on the 20th November. The Joint Strike Committee submitted the 
following four separate written statements on the dates mentioned 
against each : — 

1. Statement on the Standing Orders for operatives as proposed 

by the Millowners’ Association (25th October), 

2. Statement showing that a wage cut is undesirable and unneces- 

sary (26th October). 

3. Statement on the Millowners’ Scheme for a Standardized 

Schedule of Rates (29th October). 
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4. Statement on the three-looms and two-frames systems. 

(31st October). 

In addition to the above, written statements and memoranda were 
submitted by the following eight persons : — 

1. Miss I. Wingate, Industrial Secretary, National Committee, 

Young *^Women's Christian Association, India, Burma and 

Ceylon ; 

2. Mr. N. G. Hunt, Governing Director, Messrs. Greaves Cotton 

& Co., Ltd. ; 

3. Mr. C. N. Moberly, General Manager, Bombay Electric Supply 

and Tramways Co., Ltd. ; 

4. Mr. J. Addyman, Manager, Bombay Woollen Mills ; 

5. Mr. V. A. Fernandez, Head of the Textile Department, Victoria 

Jubilee Technical Institute ; 

6. Mr. P. G. Sahasrabudhe ; 

7. Mr. S. H. Jhabvala, Trade Unionist ; and 

8. Mr. Sorabjee Merwanji Solai, ex-Carding and Spinning Master, 

Bombay. 

18, The public sittings of the Committee commenced on Monday the 
29th October 1928 and continued till Friday the 

Public Sittings. 15th February 1929, with one long adjournment 
during the Christmas Holidays, from the 17th 
December to the 3rd January, granted to enable the representatives 
from the Joint Strike Committee to attend various Congresses, and some 
shorter adjournments granted for the purpose "of preparing their cases, 
for joint deliberation which resulted in a settlement of certain points, 
or on grounds of convenience, to either the Association or the Joint 
Strike Committee or both. Forty-seven public sittings in all were held, 
of which 29 were full-day sittings and 18 half-day sittings. During 
the course of our enquiry, we examined 106 witnesses in all, not including 
those witnesses examined in connection with 
Witnesses EXAMINED, complaints. Out of these, 33 witnesses were- 
connected with the Agency Offices of groups 
of or individual mills and were called either by the Association 
or the Joint Strike Committee ; 57 were workers called either by the 
Association or by the Bombay Textile Labour Union and the Bombay 
Girni Kamgar Union, of whom 42 were men and 15 ,3 witnesses 

were connected with different Trade Unions in Bombay City, and 13 
were persons not connected either with the Cotton Textile Industry or 
Trade Unions. Out of the last 13 witnesses, Mr. Gennings, Director 
of Information and Labour Intelligence, was invited by the Committee, 
at the request of both parties, to give evidence in connection with 
the interpretation of the term The question of Musters shall not arise/’ 
contained in the Agreement of the 4th October 1928. Three witnesses 
(Messrs. B. J. Whitby of Messrs. A. F. Ferguson & Co., Chartered 
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Accountants ; J. P. Dutia, Teclinica] Adviser to tlie Trade Mission ; 
and A. J. Turner, Principal of tlie Victoria Jubilee Teclinical Institute) 
were called by tbe Mllowners’ Association. Tie Joint Strike 
Committee asked us to invite the representatives of the G. I. P. Railway 
Workshops, the Workshops and the Conservancy Department of the 
Bombay Municipality, and the Bombay Electric Supply and Tramways 
Co., Ltd. These concerns were represented by Mr. G. E. Williams ; 
Mr. E. G. Cameron and Dr. Sandilands ; and Mr. C. N. Moberly. Messrs. 
N. G. Hunt, the Governing Director of Messrs. Greaves Cotton & Co., 
Ltd., J. Addyman, M.L.C., the Manager of the Bombay Woollen Mills, 
V- A. Eernandez, the head of the Textile Department of the Textile 
Institute, and Miss I. Wingate, the Industrial Secretary, National 
Committee of the Young Women’s Christian Association, appeared as 
witnesses before us at our invitation Mr. S. M. Solai, an ex-Carding and 
Spinning Master, submitted a written statement to us of his own accord, 
and was invited by us for oral examination. It was not considererl 
necessary to examine Mr. P. G. Sahasrabudhe and Mr. S. H. Jhabvala, 
who also submitted vuitteii statements of their own accord. The names 
and designations of all the witnesses who gave evidence before us is 
contained in Table I of Appendix V. 

19. The Millowners’ Association was represented at our sittings by 

Repbesentation or Mr. S. D. Saklatvala, Chairman of the Sub-Com- 
Pabties. mittee appointed by the Association in connec- 

tion with our enquiry, Sir Manmohandas Ramji, and Messrs. F. Stones 
and T. Watts, with Mr. B, K. Mantiy as Secretary until the return of 
Mr. T. Maloney, the permanent Secretary of the Association, from 
England in January. The Joint Strike Committee was at first repre- 
sented by Messrs. N. M. Joshi, M.L.A., E. S. Asavale, M.L.C., 
S. A, Dange and Mahomed Umar Rajub. Mr. E. R. Bakhale, the 
General Secretary of the Bombay Textile Labour Union, who returned 
from Europe on the 15th November, replaced Mr. N. M. Joshi, who was 
unable to attend the sittings of the Committee from the 26th November 
owing to illness. Both the Association and the Joint Strike Committee 
were represented by some other members of their respective Committees 
from time to time. Mr. Caroe of Messrs. Craigie Blunt & Caroe, 
Solicitors and Notaries Public, and Mr. S. C. Joshi, M.A., LL.B., Advocate, 
M.L.C., were present during the discussions on the Standing Orders, as 
the legal advisers of the Millowners’ Association and the Joint Strike 
Committee respectively. Mr. P. Baptist, a retired Mill-Manager, 
attended a few of our sittings as the technical adviser to the Joint 
Strike Committee. 

20« During the course of our enquiry, -we visited the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute and the Jacob Sassoon Mill 
Ii^sTiTUTEs Ais-D MiLLs ou. two occasioiis and eight other mills in order 
VISITED. to acquaint ourselves with the technical side of 

the working of a Cotton Mill and the conditions 
of work and employment of the operatives. Out of the nine Mills visited, 
two mills were following the ''Rational” or ‘"Efiiciency” method of 
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working only in tLe Spinning Section and one Mill botk in the Spinning 
and the Weaving Departments. The list of the Mills and Institutes 
visited by us is given in Table II of Appendix V. 

21. Nineteen complaints in all were submitted to us in connection 

with actual or alleged breaches of the agreement 
-oMPLAiNTs. ^ October. Out of these, three were 

submitted by the Millowners’ Association, and the rest by the Joint 
Strike Committee. A precis of all the complaints dealt with is given 
in Appendix VI. 

22, We first take up for discussion the parts of our Enquiry that we 

completed first, viz.^ the Standing Orders for opera- 
Scheme of the Report, tives, and the Seventeen Demands. Chapter II 
deals with the former, and Chapter III with the 
latter. In Chapter IV we detail the history of the proposal to standardize 
wages in the Bombay mills and discuss some general questions regarding 
it. In Chapter V we discuss the proposed cut in weavers’ wages. In 
Chapter VI we consider the Millowners’ Standardisation Scheme in detail. 
In view of the agreement arrived at in January and February 1929 as to 
this Scheme, it is unnecessary to deal separately with the similar scheme 
prepared by the Joint Strike Committee. In Chapter VII we deal with 
the modification of the Standardisation Scheme, which is called the 
'' Eational ” or (as we prefer to style it) Efficiency ” System. Chapter 
VIII contains a summary of our conclusions and recommendations. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

STANDING ORDERS. 

23. The question of standardising the various ruies in the mills re- 

garding the conditions of employment of opera- 
History underlyino tives arose at an early stage of the general strike, 
ma Orders. already been reterred to in Chapter I. 

The Joint Strike Committee in May 1928 included 
in their demands one that the conditions of employment, work and 
payment should be standardised (ISTo. 10), and another that all the rules 
that are usually posted in the mills or departments should be standar- 
dised by the Millowners' Association so that the}^ shall be uniform in 
all the mills (No. 15), In reply, the committee of the Association answered 
that they agreed that there should be such standardisation, and said 
that rules accordingly had been already formulated, and would be 
published in due course. Again, in the terms advanced by the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association on the 16th of May 1928, they have stated 
that a new set of rules would be framed and would be put up at all mills 
in due course. Mr. Saklatvala stated that, for the purpose of preparing 
these Standing Orders, they obtained copies of the rules that existed 
in various mills, and that the draft was prepared with the assistance 
of Mr. Caroe, a Solicitor of the High Court. During the strike, the 
draft was discussed with some of the Labour representatives, and some 
of the proposed rules amended. The draft that is before us is the one 
finally presented by the Millowners’ Association on the 4th of October 
1928. Some proposals for amendments and additions were‘'%ubmitted 
to us by the Association on the 15th January 1929, but we are concerned 
primarily with the previous draft just mentioned. 

24 . Before proceeding to a consideration of the rules in detail, the 

general remark made in the written statement of 
General objections j Strike Committee regarding the proposed 
CoMMMEE?^^ Standing Orders needs notice. It is there said 

that, whereas the rules impose restrictions upon 
the conduct of the employees, there are very few restrictions put upon 
the employers, and that any plan for properly framed Standing Orders 
ought to treat both equally. They go on to say, The Standing Orders 
provide penalty for the workers going late ; but not for the employers 
starting some machinery late or for not providing work in time or in 
sufficient quantity where the workers are paid by results. ^ 

Again there is provision for penalty for the absence on the part of workers, 
but there is no provision for granting leave to workers. It is a mis- 
conduct on the part of the workers to be insubordinate but it is not a 
misconduct on the part of the Manager to treat the workers with 
discourtesy. These instances are sufficient to show the spirit in which 
the Standing Orders are drawn up.” We think that these remarks 
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‘Overlook tke limitations wkick obviously apply to enunciating general 
conditions of employment, intended to enable an operative to know 
wliat are tbe main conditions affecting bim (apart from tlie amount 
of bis wages and tbe provisions of tbe Factory Act) and bis liabilities 
for disobedience, etc. We are not considering tbe drafting of a general 
liaboiir Code, in wliicb conditions regarding the duties of employers 
towards tbeir employees might properly be inserted. Thus, various rules 
regarding tbe conduct of employers in carrying on factory work are laid 
down in tbe Indian Factory Act of 1911, such as rules regarding tbe health 
and safety of employees and tbeir hours of employment and holidays. 


Opinio]^ of 
Committee. 


Clearly, provisions of this kind should not appear 
in the Standing Orders for operatives that have 
been submitted for our consideration. Even 


as regards other duties, it a|)pears to us that it would be out of place 
to provide for them in a compilation of rules which is intended to inform 
operatives of the disciplinary and other conditions attaching to their 
employment, and has not as one of its aims the acquaintance of employers 
with their ordinary obligation to behave properly in their treatment 
of the employees. As we have said, it might have been different if we 
were considering the enactment of a general Code of Labour. As an 
instance of what we mean we may refer to the Labour Act‘'^' of 1923 passed 
by the State of Jalisco in Mexico. Section 16 of^ this Act contains a 
specification of the duties of employers towards the employees, covering 
no less than 22 different heads, one of which is that the employer shall 
treat the employees and their representatives with due consideration 
and respect. Section 18 similarly specifies the duties of the employee 
towards the employer under 8 different heads, one of which is a corre- 
sponding obligation to conduct himself properly and to treat the employer 
and his agent with due consideration and respect. But, in our opinion, 
it would be out of place to make provisions of this kind in the Standing 
Orders that we are considering. We do not, therefore, consider that 


the comment of the Joint Strike Committee on the spirit in which the 
Standing Orders have been drawn up is justified. 


25, Another comment that has been made is that the rules are too 
elaborate. Eeference has been made to tbe fact that the Mill Eules 
obtaining in Lancashire are only 5 in number, and relate only to the 
question of notice before terminacing employment and of dismissal 
without notice. These are rules that were agreed upon by both the 
Employers' and the Workers’ Organisations, and the presumption is 
that it has been found unnecessary to bave any other agreed rules. But, 
in our opinion, it does not follow that the Standing Orders should be 
similarly restricted and, as already mentioned, the draft is based upon 
rules that are actually in operation in Bombay. It has not been shown 
to usAhat any of the rules are clearly superfluous, except that Nos. 16 
and 20 overlap, and therefore we do not think that this comment is 
substantiated. 


We now take up the Standing Orders seriatim. 


* International Labour Office, Legislative Series, Vol. IV, 1923, Mex. 1. 
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Standing Order 1. 


Bats of Commencement. 


26. "1. These Orders shall come into force 
as and from the 1 928. ’ ’ 


This merely specifies the date on which the rules are to come into 
operation, and needs no comment, ^ 


Standing Order 2. 


Definitions, 
and includes ' Jobbers ' 


27. 2. ‘ Operatives ’ means all work- 

people, male or female employed in the mill 


' The Company ’ means The (Mill) Company, Lirnited. 

' The Manager ' means the Company’s Manager or Acting Manager 
for the time being. 


' Masculine ’ includes ' feminine 


The only objection which has been taken to this rule is that the 
employers may not, in all cases, be Companies, but may be a single in- 
dividual, so that a definition of an employer may be necessary. The 
Millowners’ Association reply that all the millowners in their Associa- 
tion are Companies, and that therefore no amendment of this rule is 
necessary. We agree with them. If, in the future, a case occurs in 
which a mill is owned not by a Company, then all that will be necessary 
is to substitute the words the firm ” for the words '' the Company ”, 
Or, if the mill is owned by a single individual, the word '' Owner ” or 
employer ” can be substituted for the word Company ” in the rules. 

28. It was stated that it is not intended by the Millowners’ Associa- 
tion that the rules should apply to the clerical stafl; ; and thivS seems to us 
sufficiently indicated by the use of the words '' operatives ” and work- 
people ”, manual workers who are employed on a daily-earning basis. 

29. It would be better if the Order began with the usual qualification 
contained in statutory definition-clauses, viz,, In these Orders, unless 
there is anything repugnant in the subject or context.” Thus the 
provision '' Masculine includes feminine ” would not apply to Order 11 ; 
and the provisions in Orders 14 and 15 about notice could not be properly 
applied to substitutes who are engaged for a few days at a time. 


Standing Order 3, 

30. 3. The decision of the Manager upon any question arising 

Authority of the Manager, of in connection with, or incidental to 

these Orders shall be final, subject however 
to appeal to the Managing Agents.” 

Objection has been taken by the Joint Strike Committee to the 
Manager being made the sole judge, and to any taking away of the 
ordinary legal remedies of the employees. It has also heen stated before 
us that it is undesirable that the Manager should decide such questions, 
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as he has a tendency to rely more npon the word of a subordinate than 
upon the word of a worker. This last objection is not, in our opinion, 
sufficient ground for depriving the Manager of a mill of his natural 
authority to decide questions that arise under the rules. In all business 
undertakings, the general rule is that the Manager is the final authority 
in regard to disciplinary matters afiecting the employees, and it is 
unreasonable to suggest that questions arising should primarily be other- 
wise decided. The rule provides an appeal to the Managing Agents and,, 
in this respect, is said to be in advance of many of the existing rules which 
allow no such review. It was in fact suggested in the closing discussion 
that the right of appeal should be restricted to cases where an important 
question of policy is involved. We think, however, that the present 
draft is preferable, and that there are obvious objections to restricting a 
right of appeal, not by the usual method of the amount of punishment 
awarded, hut by a factor wffiich would necessarily be of a controversial 
kind. 


31 . As to the other oh j ection, it seems clear that, if by the word ' ' final - 
it is meant to exclude the employee from any 
Whetheb it contea- right of resort to the courts, then this is contrary 
TEAOT provisions of section 28 of the Indian Con- 

tract Act, 1872, which declares that any contract 
prohibiting any party from his ordinary right of resort to the courts is, 
to that excent, void, subject to certain exceptions. The first exception 
deals with the case of arbitration and, no doubt, if the Manager is regarded 
as an arbitrator in a dispute between the Company and an employee 
of the Company, the case could legitimately be held to fall under that 
exception. In fact, this was held to be applicable in a case between an 
employee of a Tramway Company whose manager had decided a question 
against him, see Aghore Nauth Bannerjee v. The Calcutta Tramways Co., 
Ld, (I. L. R. 11, Cal. 232), This followed a similar English ruling in 
London Tramways Company v. Bailey (L. R. 3 Q. B., 217). But in a later 
English case, Armstrongs, the South London Trapiways Company, Limited, 
(1891, 64 L. T., 96), the Court of Appeal held that it was absurd to say 
that the particular agreement in that case, which was similar to the agree- 
ment in the previous Tramways case, was intended as a submission to 
arbitration. No doubt, as Mr. Caroe pointed out, it would be legal to 
provide for au operative contracting to treat the Manager as an arbitrator ; 
but if this is intended, it should he clearly expressed, and the question 
would still remain whether it is reasonable to make such a provision. It 
is not shown to he one that is usual in the case of mills in Lancashire or 


elsewhere ; and we think that it would be unfair to the operative to 
treat the Manager as an independent person who would be an impartial 
arbitrator between him and the Company. He really represents the 
Company or its Managing Agents as a head agent, and he is not in a posi- 
tion analogous to that of an engineer or architect who is often appointed 
to arbitrate between a contractor and the person who employs him. We 
think, therefore, that, if the provision about the finality of the Manager's 
order is retained, some words should be added to this rule, to make it 
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clear that the case would fall under section 28 of the Indian Contract Act, 
such as '' and without prejudice to any right of an operative aggrieved by 
his or their decision to resort to legal proceedings in a court of law.’^ 

32, Mr. Saklatvala said that, if any such addition was made, the 

Association would prefer that the provision in 
thJ'sSnding Obd™“ question should be dropped ; and,tliat being so, the 
■ simplest thing would be to omit this Standing 
Order altogether, and to provide in Standing Order 19 for a right of 
appeal to the Managing Agents from any order of the Manager fining 
or dismissing an operative. Pending, however, a decision on the point, 
we do nob ourselves make this alteration. 

Standing Order 4. 

33. '' 4. The Company may, on one month’s prior notice, add to or 

alter these Orders or substitute new Orders or any 

Eighty of Individual new* Order and any such addition, alteration or 
substitution shall be as binding on the operatives 
as if originally incorporated in these Orders. 
Such notice to be posted prior to the last day of the month.” 

The Joint Strike Committee, in their written statement, say : If 
the individual employers are permitted to make changes the Standing 
Orders will soon cease to be standardised. The changes must be 
approved collectively by the employers and also by the Organisations 
of Workers. In this rule there is no provision even for the objection^, of 
the workers being heard and considered.” Again, one of the Demands 
made on behalf of the workmen during the General Strike was that the 
Millowners’ Association should not permit its individual members to 
vary conditions of service to the disadvantage of the workers without 
the sanction of the Association (No. 4). To this, the Millowners’ 
Association replied that on broad questions of policy the Association is 
consulted by its members before making any departure from existing 
policy, but in minor matters of internal administration discretion is left 
to individual members. In the discussions before us, however, the Mill- 
owners’ Association have accepted the principle that there should be 
no alteration of the Standing Orders in any particular mill without such 
alteration being first approved by the Association. 

Whetheb alteration On the other hand, Mr. Saklatvala urged that it 
SHOULD REWIRE APPRO- bcttcr to avoid any reference to the Millowners’ 
tion. Association in the rules, as the workmen were 

inclined to resent being told that something had 
been decided by the Millowners’ Association, and preferred having the 
direct authority of their own mill agents. We think, however, that this 
objection loses its force in a case like this, where the Labour representa- 
tives themselves want a decision by the Association ; and we therefore 
include this proposal in the subsequent recommendation that we make 
about prior consultation before an alteration of any Standing Order 
is made. 

VC 1 — 2 
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34, The main question in dispute before us was whether any altera- 

tion should be made with the consent of the 
Whether ALTERATION ^ i ?? j .t i 

SHOULD REQXHRE Organisations ot Workers , to use the words 

CONSENT OE WORKERS’ of the Joint Strike Committee in their \vritten 
Oeoanisations. statement. This corresponds to 'Demand No. 3, 

that the Millowners' Association shall not vary any of the present 
conditions to the disadvantage of the workers before securing the 
approval of the workers through their organisations. Bub, in the discus- 
sions before us, more stress was laid upon the necessity of consultation 
before any such changes were made than upon the necessity of 
approval. The Millowners’ Association expressed their readiness to 
consult workers through some system of a Joint Committee, but objected 
to being tied down to obtaining the consent of the workers or their 
organisations before any changes were made. 


35. The question here is limited to the advisability of laying down that 
alterations of the Standing Orders should only be made with the consent 
of the workers through their organisations. So far as we are aware, 
the only country in which such consent is required is in Soviet Kussia. 
Even in the Labour Act* of the State of Jalisco, which has already been 
cited, and contains provisions very favourable to Labour, section 18 {vin) 
and section 21 require the rules of emj)loyment of the factory to be 
approved by the local Conciliation Beard and by the Lab our Department, 
not by the workers, or a local Trade Union; and the Conciliation Beard 
is one on which the employers as well as the employees are represented 
(see section 76). In Finland, an Actf concerning Rules of Employment, 
passed in 1922, provides by section 7 that the workers engaged in the 
establishment or undertaking shall be granted facilities to express their 
views, either by means of a general meeting or through delegates elected 
from among themselves, respecting the draft rules of employment, which 
for this purpose shall be rendered accessible at the worlq)lace for a period 
of a fortnight. The rules, however, do not require the consent of the 
workers, but only the approval of a board called f he Board of Social 
Affairs. There is no precedent, so far as we are aware, either in England 
or in India, for such rules requiring the consent of the trades union. 
Primarily it is the right of an employer to lay down the conditions on 
which he will engage worlanen, subject of course to factory laws and 
any contractual restrictions. He may not be able to obtain employees 
or there may be a strike, if a particular rule is objected to by the work- 
men, and this may result in an agreement between the employer and the 
local trades union ; but that is a different thing fiom the contract of 
, employment requiring such consent. In our 

CoimOTtraE. opinion, there is no justification for the proposal 

that no change should be made in the Standing 
Orders without the consent of the Workers’ Organisations, and we think 
that it will be sufficient if provision is made in the rules for the operatives 


* International Labour Office, Legislative Series, Vol. IV, 1923, Mex. 1. 
■f International Labour Office, Legislative Series, 1922 — Fin. 2, 
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concerned, or their representatives, to be consulted before any alterations 
are made ; but in our opinion the consultation with Trade Unions would 
more appropriately be made by the Millowners’ Association than by an 
individual Mill. In order to allow of sufficient time for the proposed 
consultation and consideration of objections, we 
A would extend the period of pjior notice from one 

month to two months. Subject to these qualifica- 
tions, we think that there is no valid objection to the rule. 

It was suggested by Mr. S. C. Joshi, as legal adviser for the Joint 
Mill Strike Committee, that some words should be 
VvUi-ETHER ALTEBATiox jnsertcd to tbe effect that the alteration should 

WITH EXISTING Standing inconsistent with any of the existing 

Ordees. Standing Orders. We are of opinion that this 

would be most imdesirable, as it would prevent 
alterations being made that had been found by experierce to be desirable 
and that were consented to by both the employer and the employees, if 
the alteration was one that was inconsistent with an existing rule. Thus, 
if 10 hours is mentioned as the maximum number of hours fixed under 
rule 5, a reduction of that number to 8 hours would be inconsistent with 
the rule as it stands. No legislature can properly be restricted as to its 
subsequent legislation in this mamier, and we, therefore, do not agree 
with the suggestion. The watchfulness of the Trade Unions and the 
prior consultation that we contemplate should be sufficient safeguards 
against the fear expressed by the Joint Strike Committee in their written 
statement that the Standing Orders might be so changed as to cease to be 
standardised. At the same time it should not be forgotten that these 
Standing Orders have been put into their present form after a great deal 
of thought and discussion and are of a fundamental nature, and therefore 
should not be altered without extremely good reason and full opportunity 
for discussion by all parties. To emphasize this 
Bxjgg'ested Redraft. fact, we have redrafted this Order in a negative 
form, giving effect to our recommendation, as 
follows : — 

'' The Company will not rescind, add to, or othcrvdse alter these 
Orders unless — 

(1) at least two months’ clear notice of the proposed rescission, 
addition or other alteration^ has been posted up in the vernacular and a 
copy of the same forwarded to the Millowners’ Association ; 

(2) objections or suggestions, if any, put forward by the operatives 
or their representatives within one month after the posting ap of the 
notice have been considered by the Company ; 

(3) the Millowners’ Association has signified its assent in writing 
to the proposal, or to any modification thereof ; and 

(I) the said alteration, in the form finally approved by the Mill- 
owners’ Association, has been posted up in the Yernacalar for the 
information of the operatives of the Company, not less than fourteen 
days prior to its being given effect to. 

YC 1 — '2q 
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Upon substantial compliance with, the above conditions, the said 
alteration shall be binding on the operatives as if originally incorporated 
in these Orders : 

Provided that nothing in the foregoing part of this rale will 
preclude the Company from — 

{a) making any such alteration with effect from an earlier time than 
is required by the above provisions, with the consent of tlie operatives 
or their representatives and with the approval of the Millowners’ 
Association, or 

(6) making by-laws or rules, not inconsistent with the Standing 
Orders, for the maintenance or running of any Departments, maintain- 
ing cleanliness, or other similar matters of internal administration/’ 

37, We think a better place for the rule would be after Standing Order 

21, and we have incorporated in the above draft an 
Suggestion TO CHANGE ^^^^endment about posting notices that is men- 
TLACE OF THE STANDING tloHed imder that Standing Order, The first 
proviso is suggested, in order to enable an altera- 
tion to be made earlier than it otherwise could be 
under the suggested rule with the consent of the operatives or their 
representatives. The second proviso has been inserted, with reference to 
head (d) of Standing Order 17, and to make it clear that the regulation 
of such matters is not precluded by the Standing Orders so long as they 
are not inconsistent with any of them. 

Standmg Order 5. 

38, 5. The Mill will work each day for such number of hours as 
Number of Hours the Manager may from time to time fix in 

of Work. accordance with the Factories Act.’’ 

The Joint Strike Committee object that, as the maximum daily 
number of hours in Bombay are 10, it would be wrong for the Manager of 
an individual mill to change the number of hours to 1 1 , which is permissible 
under the Factory Act. They contend that the maximum number of 
hours should, therefore, be mentioned in this rule. Mr. Saklatvala replies 
that the Factory xAct allows a maximum of 11 hours, subject to the quali- 
fication that no man shall work for more than 60 hours a week, and that 
consequently there should not be a general limit of 10 hours a day. 
Supposing, for instance, it was desired to give the mill hands a half holiday 
on Saturday, it might be necessary to make up the extra time by having 
11 hours’ work on the other week days, though he adds that any such 
change could only be made in consultation with the Association. There 
is, however, no present intention of altering the existing time limit of 
10 hours a day, and we think that the words ''(not 
Suggested Addition, ordinarily exceeding 10 )” should be added after 
“such number of hours.” This would sufficiently 
indicate the ordinary maximum while, at the same time, enabling a 
Manager to make provision for a longer time, in the ^vent of special 
emergencies, 
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39. A further objectionis taken by the Joint Strike Committee, in their 
written statement, that in the case of piece-workers some minimum hours 
of work will have to be fixed. This was not pressed in the discussion 
before us, and has reference more to the question of playing off ” which 
is involved in rule 13. It need not, therefore, be considered here. In 
our opinion, there is no reasonable objection to^this rule with the 
addition that we suggest. 

Standing Order 6. 


40, '' 6 . Notice of the time of beginning and 
^Notice of ours o work will be posted on the Board outside 

the Time-Keeper’s Office, 

The hours of work for adult operatives until further notice will be 
as follows : — 

Proposal for extra 7 a.m. to 9-30 a.m. 
morning recess. ^ ^ 

10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

1 p.m. to 1-45 p.m. Eecess. 

1-45 p.m. to 6-15 p.m. 


(This is subject to the approval of the Factory Inspector and the 
consent of the operatives.) 


Penalty for Late 
Attendance. 


Meals to be taken only 
during Recess Times. 


Operatives attending late are liable to be 
shut out and treated as absent, but may be 
admitted on payment of a fine. 

Operatives shall only take their food at the 
Eecess Times. Any break of this Order will 
incur dismissal.” 


No objection has been taken to paragraph 1 of this rule. Paragraph 2 
_ gives a proposed rearrangement of hours of work, 

Morxixg Recess. provide two recesses instead 01 one, m 

accordance with the recommendation of the Tariff 
Board, in paragraph 62, at page 138 of their Eeport. They there say : 

“ A minor, but in our opinion, very essential reform which vshould be 
immediately introduced in the Bombay mills is the fixation of a definite 
period of rest to enable the operatives to take their morning meal. 
We were greatly struck during our inspection of mills by the number of 
operatives we found taking food in the mill compounds an hour or two 
after the commencement of work. This materially affects efficiency 
and we are of opinion that the commencement of work should be pot 
back to 6-30 a.m., a period of rest of half an hour being granted from 
9 a.m. to 9-30 a.m or 9-30 a.m. to 10 a.m. to permit of meals being 
taken. This reform has already been introduced in the mill in Bombay 
to which reference has been made and the new system has been found 
to work successfully. If the mills find combined action in this respect 
difficult, the difficulty might be overcome by an amendment of the 
Factory Act though we are of opinion that it should be possible to 
secure the required object without legislation.” 
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Tlie mill there referred to is that of the Bombay Woollen Mills, Limited, 
employing approximately 800 operatives. Their hours are 6-30 a.m. 
to 9-30 a.m., 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 p.m. to 6 p.m., with two recesses, 
one from 9-30 a.m. to 10 a.m. and the other from 1 p.m. to 2 p.m. The 
Manager, Mr. Addyman, in his evidence stated that these hours were 
introduced when tie nnmher of working hours a day was reduced from 
12 to 10 hours, and that the starting time was then altered from 6 a.m. 
to 6-30 a.m. In these circumstances, the cpestion of putting back the 
commencement of work from 7 a.m. to 6-30 a.m. did not arise in his mill. 
The Millowners’ Association, realising the difficulty of getting the 
workers of mills, who have been accustomed to start work at 7 a.m., to 
agree to begin work half an hour earlier, propose that the present start- 
ing hour of 7 a.m. should be maintained, and that the half hour recess 
should be made up by reducing the present mid-day recess of one hour 
to three quarters of an hour and hy adding a quarter of an hour to the 
working day, so that it should continue till 6-15 p.m. instead of 6 p.m. 
The Joint Strike Committee object to this and make counter proposals 
that there should be a morning recess of half an hour and an afternoon 
recess for tea, within the present limits of 7 a.m. and 6 p.m., whereby the 
working hours would be reduced from 10 to 9^ hours. The Millovvners^ 
xVssociation is unwilling to reduce the 10 hours in this manner. Under 
section 21 of the Indian Factory Act, 1911, a recess of less than one. hour 
can only be provided with the consent of the employees, and the rule 
accordingly makes the proposed hours subject to the approval of the 
Factory Inspector and the consent of the operatives. It will he seen, 
therefore, that an agreement on the subject is not likely to be reached, 
unless some concession is made on either side. 


41 . We endorse the opinion of the Tariff Board that a morning recess is 

desirable ; but we do not consider that it is reason- 
Opinion 01? THE able to require the millowners to reduce the 
Committee. present number of working hours from 10, in order 

to enable this recess to be provided, so long as there is no general reduction 
of that kind made for all factories by legislation ox otherwise. Nor, on 
the other hand, do we think that the millowners can reasonably insist on 
the operatives reducing the mid-day hour recess and staying one quarter 
of an hour longer in the mill, in order to enable the half hour morning 
recess to be given. In fact, they do not propose a change except by 
agreement which, as we have mentioned, seems unlikely until there is 
some reduction of the present maximum working hours in a day. 

42. The result is that the hours of work to be mentioned in this para- 

graph should remain as they are at present, unless 
Recommendation to gome general compromise is arrived at or an 
agreement to the contrary is made in the case 
of any particular mill. In any case, having regard 
to the extreme desirability of this extra recess^ we think that the Mill- 
owners’ Association might well try the experiment in some mills of giving 
it, and reducing the working hours to 9-J. If (as the Labour represen- 
tatives contend) this will reduce loitering and absenteeism and result 


my EXTBA BECESS WITH 
UEDTJOED HOUKS. 



in no material loss of prodnctionj the experiment will be fully justified. 
It should, however, in our opinion, be confined to Mills which have 
adequate provision for shelter during meal time from sun or rain, and 
for facilities of obtaining drinking water. 

43. The second paragraph of this Standing Order should, therefore, 
in our opinion, run as follows : — 

The present hours of work for adult operatives are as follows : — 


7 a.m. to 12 noon. 

12 noon to 1 p.m. Recess. 
1 p.m. to 6 p.m. 


Provided that, mth the approval of the Factory Inspector and the 
consent of the operatives or their representatives, these hours may 
be modified so as to allow of a morning recess in addition to the 
mid-day one.” 


44. Paragraph 3 says that operatives attending late are liable to be 
shut out and treated as absent, but may be 
Late Attendance. admitted on payment of a fine. We do net 

think that any reasonable objection can be taken to a ruio stating the 
liability of an operative to be shut out if he arrives late. In practice, 
a period of grace of 10 or 15 minutes) is allowed, and there is no 
reason to suppose that the rule is or will be too strictly enforced. In 
our opinion it is undesirable to provide a definite period of grace, as 
this would probably encourage late attendance. 


45. The question of penalty for late attendance involves the contro- 
versy as to the desirability of inflicting fines. The 
Whether fines follows the existing practice, under 

SHOULD BE inflicted wliich uu employee, who has no satisfactory 
FOB Late Attendance, excuse for late attendance, is generally fined a 
few annas. The question of legislation on the 
lines of the English Truck Acts was under the consideration of the 
Government of India, and the Tariff Board, in paragraph 64, on page 
139 of their Report, have refrained from expressing any opinion except 
on two points which do not concern this paragraph. The more general 
question can best be dealt with in connection with rule 18, but we 
may state here that we see no objection to the 
CoM^^T J e present practice of small fines for late attendance 

continuing, at any rate until the legislature may 
“otherwise decide. There is no satisfactory evidence that this power 
is abused, and rule 18 limits the total amount of such fines to 2 per cent, 
of the operative’s total earnings for that month. The Joint Strike Com- 
mittee suggest that the fines should in no case exceed the proportionate 
wages for the time by whicb the employee is late ; but this, in our 
opinion, would unduly encourage late attendance, through the idea that 
a man could come in at any time, subject to losing a proportionate part 
of his wages. 
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46. The system of locMng-ont fornnpunctuality is preferred by the 
Joint Strike Committee, and Mr. Addyman testified 
that lie found it to work satisfactorily in his mill. 

® He allows only 10 minutes’ grace, and any 

operatives locked-out are not permitted to enter until after the morning 
recess, namely, 10 a.m., and they are allowed wages for only three 
quarters of a day."^ There is a good deal to he said for this system, but 
in a cotton mill without the morning recess it would involve locking-out 
an operativeforhalf a day, as the mill would ordinarily have to engage 
a substitute if production is not to suffer ; so that the operative could 
not be conveniently allowed to come back at 1 p.m. We may add that 
this question was considered by the English Truck Committee of 1906, 
and the majority were against the substitution of any such system of 
temporary suspension for that of fines. In paragraph 55, at page 23 of 
their Eeport, they say : — 


'' It must he admitted that unpunctuality may he a source of trouble, 
inconvenience and loss, not only to the employer bnt also to other 
workers. A worker who is constantly late may not only cause loss 
to the employer, because his machinery is running all the time, but 
he may disorganise the work of other persons, where he is one of three 
or four who work in a gang. An employer is therefore bound to protect 
himseK in some way against it, and if he does not care to fine his 
employees he must have resort to some other method of maintaining 
discipline. If there are drawbacks to a system of fining, there are 
also objections to the alternative of locking out from the point of view 
of the workers.’’ 


Opinion 

Committee. 


Some of the reasons that they give for these drawbacks do not fully apply 
to mill-hands in Bombay, hut the objection (see page 26 of the Eeport) 
that an employer wishes to get his work done, and any system of 
punishment which interferes with production is against the employer’s 
interest ” is one that supports the difficulty which we have pointed out 
as being in the "way of a general adoption of a system of locking-out 
an operative for half a day. Whenever an agreement is reached over 
the adoption of a morning recess, there will be 
more inducement to the millovmers to adopt 
Mr. Addyman’s plan. Until that stage arrives, 
we think that this paragraph is fair and reasonable. Of course, if a 
substitute has been engaged owing to the absence of the operative, the 
latter may lose his wages for the day, and no fine will ordinarily be 
necessary in such a case. We may add that Mr. Bradley suggested that 
late attendance would he discouraged by the system followed in some 
, „ factories of giving a “bonus” hour for regular 

Late Attendance. attendance, which is lorteited it an operative is 
ever late. This is a suggestion which might 
be considered by the Miilowners’ Association or the proposed Joint 
Committee, hut scarcely comes within our terms of reference. 
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Proposal that meals 

SHOULD BE TAKEN ONLY 

DURING Recess Times. 


47. Paragrapli 4 lays dowp tliat operatives shall only take their food at 
the recess times, and that any break of this Order 
will incur dismissal. This was proposed on the 
basis of a morning recess being adopted, when 
the morning meal might be taken by all 
operatives. It is admitted tlj^at the paragraph 
cannot otherwise be properly enforced, and it should therefore be limited 
accordingly. It should, in our opinion, run as follows : — 

'' When a morning Recess is provided, operatives shall take their 
food only at the Recess Times, and any breach of this Order will 
render the offender liable to be punished for misconduct under 
Orders 17 and 18.’' 


The objection to operatives taking their meals at work times has been 
pointed out by the Tariff Board in paragraph 62 of their Report, and it 
would be diffiLCult to suppress this practice unless there is an ultimate 
liability to dismissal for breach of the order that meals should only be 
taken at recess times. Warning or a fine might, however, be sufficient 
in the first instance ; and we have accordingly modified the paragraph 
so as to avoid a reference to dismissal, as if it was the sole peaalty 
provided. 

48. Subject, therefore, to the amendments we propose, ve think that 
this rule is a fair one. 


Objections. 


Standing Order 7. 

49. ‘'7. Each operative without exception will De provided with a 
departmental ticket showing his number, name 
pr^ded^Mth^tLkets. ^ occupation, and on attendance each day shall 
dehver up the ticket at the place provided.” 

The written statement of the Joint Strike Committee says that the 
workers are generally against the ticket system, 
which for a long time has not existed for piece- 
workers. Demand No. 11 put forward by the Joint Strike Committee 
also asks that the newly introduced system of compelling the workmen 
to take out and present tickets of attendance should be discontinued. 
Mr. Saklatvala has pointed out that the statement that the system has 
not previously existed in the case of the piece-workers is exaggerated, 
and that it is only the weavers who w’^ere not given tickets. He says the 
reason for this was that the mills generally 
insisted upon weavers who absented themselves 
providing substitutes, and as in such a case he 
was not marked absent, it was not considered necessary to give him a 
ticket. On the other hand, evidence given before us shows that in the 
Spring and Textile Mills, owned by the Company of which Sir N. Wadia 
and his partners are the Managing Agents, the weavers have been 
obliged to take out tickets from 1923 (with occasional short intervals, 
mainly due to strikes) until the general strike of 1928 ; but the weavers 
objected to the system, and this led to the ^Joint Strike Committee 
including this objection in their Demand No. 11. Mr. Sasakura has also 


Question oe Exempt- 
ing Weavers. 
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testified tliat lie makes all Ms employees, including weavers, take out 
tickets in the Toyo Poclar Cotton Mill. A similar arrangement exists 
for all workers in the Municipal and Gr. I. P. Railway Workshops ; and 
it has been stated before us to be commonly insisted on in the case of 
all operatives in European factories. 


50, TJie systeuMif tickets has in its favour that it helps to check fraud 


Opinion of 
Committee. 


in regard to attendance, and it is not a new thing 
except in regard to its proposed general applica- 
tion to weavers. Their objection seems to be 


mainly sentimental and to be based upon their desire to keep up this 


distinction between themselves and the other workers. Sentiment 


often prevails over pure reason, and has to be taken into consideration : 
but in this instance we do not tliink it has behind it any genuine 
grievance or universal custom. Their being excepted in the past appears 
to be due mainly to the practice of requiring a weaver to provide a 
substitute when he absents himself, and not to have arisen out of any 
recognition of the contention that ifc would be derogatory to their 
position to put them on the same footing as spinners or piece-workers 
in the other departments. Both the Millowner and the weaver gain 
certain advantages from the practice. The former is saved the trouble 
of seeking for a substitute, if he approves of the one sent by the weaver ; 
while the latter is able to absent himself at will, Iniowing that his place 
will ordinarily be taken by a substitute in whom he has confidence. 
This practice thus rests on mutual convenience and consent. It is not a 
case of the weaver benefitting merely his employer (and not himself) by 
sending a substitute, and of this service being expressly or impliedly 
done in consideration of the privilege of being exempted from dropping 
a ticket like, other operatives. We do not, therefore, agree with 
Mr. Bakhale’s contention that the Millowners cannot properly insist on 
weavers dropping tickets, xmless they give up the practice of weavers 
sending substitutes. The two things are not inter-dependent. 


51 , Another oh j ectiou raised is that the weavers are piece-workers , and 
so the system is unnecessary in their case. But mau}^ other operatives 
are also piece-workers, and in their case, just as much as in that of time- 
workers, it is reasonable that the Mill authorities should have the means 


of ascertaining by this check of dropping tickets whether a particular 
permanent hand has absented himself from work. The practice of a 
weaver himself sending a substitute does not do away with this desira- 
bility, for the distinction between a permanent hand and a substitute 
remains, and the Mill-muster has to show separately the wages of the 
permanent weaver and of each substitute employed for him during a 
month. 


52. Some of the weavers, who gave evidence, seemed to be under the 
impression that the ticket had to be worn, and 
Misunderstanding- by objected that they would be taken for prisoners. 
TICKETS.^ WEARING though the Millowncrs’ Association originally 
proposed that operatives should wear badges 
to show the department to which they belonged, this idea was dropped 
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and was not contained in the draft Standing Orders submitted to us. 
Much of the opposition by the weavers to the ticket-system appears 
to be due to a misunderstanding on this point ; and if this is removed, 
as it should be, with the help of the Labour representatives, then the 
main basis for their objections would disappear. In all the circum- 
stances we think there is nothing unreasonable in th^ proposal that 
weavers should fall into line with other mill operatives in regard to the 
taking out of tickets. We therefore accept this rule as a reasonable 
and desirable one. 


Stcmding Order S. 

53, “ 8. Any operative who, after presenting his ticket, is found 

absent from his post without leave without 
sufficient cause is liable to be treated as absent 
without leavm. Any operative who desires to 
ohtain leave of absence must apply previously to the Head of his Depart- 
ment or any officer appointed by the Manager for this purpose.'' 

01')jection has been taken to the words “ absent from his post " as 
vague. The Joint Strike Committee, in their written statement, say 
that it is not clear whether the phrase means absence on account of 
leaving the premises of the factory, or leaving the department, or leaving 
the actual place of work. The last named alternative is obviously 
meant, and this is a complaint that is rather far-fetched. The words 
'' from his post " in fact clear up an ambiguity that exists in most of 
the present Mill Enles on the subject. Thus, the rule of the Eachael 
Sassoon Mills (Ho. 11) merely says No person shall for any reason 
absent himself without leave." Mr. S. C. Joshi suggested that the 
word " duty " would be better than post," as a noan might be tempo- 
rarily away from ifc on legitimate business. Mr,. Caroe, on the other 
hancl, thought that the word duty " ^vould be too wide a word to use, 
and that a man might not be held to be absent from his duty unless 
he was absent from his mill. We think a modification of the words 
used by the Joint Strike Committee, namely, “ his proper place or places 
of work" might be substituted for ''post;" and this was agreed to 
in the final discussion. 

54, It was also agreed that the wwds " without leave or other 
sufficient excuse " should be substituted for " without leave without 
sufficient cause," 

55, The second sentence of the rule relates to the grant of leave of 
absence. Mr. Saklatvala stated that it is not intended that an operative 
who wants to go out for a purely temporary purpose should be required 
to go to the head of his department for leave of absence ; and we think 
that the second sentence should show clearly that it excludes such cases. 
The Association has, in accordance wuth No. 14 of “the Seventeen 
Demands, " included a separate rule about granting leave in its final 
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draft of the Standing Orders, and we accordingly think the Standing 
Order should run as follows : — 


''8. Any operative who after presenting his ticket is found absent 
from his proper place or places of work without 
Suggested Redeapt. leave or other sufficient excuse is liable to be 
treated as absent without leave. Any operative 
who desires to leave his work, except for a temporary purpose 
within the mill premises, must apply previously in accordance with 
Order 8-A.” 

56. Subject to the above alterations, we consider the rule to be fair 
and reasonable. The question of payment to an operative for part of a 
day if he has to leave work for sufficient reasons before its completion is 
referred to in the written statement of the Joint Strike Committee ; but 
it does not really arise if the rule is restricted as we propose. It can 
be more properly discussed in connection with rule 13. 


57. The rule about granting leave is put as No. 17 in the Associa- 
tion’s final draft, but we think it might as well 
come in next to Standing Order 8, which 
refers to it. The draft proposed by the 
Association is as follows : — 


New Rule 
Granting Leave. 


about 


“ When on an application for special leave, leave exceeding one day 
and not exceeding two months is granted to an operative, the period of 
leave granted shall be stated in writing by the head of his department, 
lu the event of an operative taking leave in excess of the period granted, 
he shall lose all rights to reinstatement ixnless he has previously secured 
permission in writing to extend the leave originally granted and 
returns to work on the first working day following the period covered 
by any such extension.” 

We suggest the following redraft, of which the main features were 
accepted in the course of the discussion : — 

“ 8” A. Any operative who desires to obtain leave of absence must 
apply previously to the Head of his department or any officer appointed 
by the Manager for this purpose, who, if he thinks fit, may grant him 
leave for a period not exceeding two months. If the leave granted 
exceeds one day, the officer granting it shall keep a record of its grant, 
and give the operative a written and signed certificate as to the period 
of leave granted to him. In the event of an operative taking leave 
in excess of the period granted, he shall lose all his rights to re-instate- 
ment, unless he has previously secured written permission to extend 
the leave originally granted and returns to work on the first working 
day following the period covered by any such extension, or unless on 
his return to work he gives a satisfactory explanation for his omission 
to apply for such an extension, and the extension is retrospectively 
sanctioned.” 

58. Mr. Bakhale urged that the rule should give an operative a right to 
two months’ leave after 10 months’ work. But this would be a considerable 
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advance on existing conditions, and tlie absence of such a provision 
cannot be said to naake tb.e proposed rule unfair or unreasonable. 
We have had no complaints that applications for leave are un- 
reasonably refused ; so far as we are aware, operatives generally get 
leave, when they want it. 


Standing Order 9. 

59« 9. Operatives will be classed as (1) Probationary and (2) 

Permanent. A probationary operative is one who 

Probationary and Per- is provisionally engaged for the first time on a 
manent Operatives. particular post for a period of two months during 
which he may be dismissed at any time without 
notice. At the end of two months if not dismissed a probationary 
operative becomes permanent.’' 

The Joint Strike Committee say As the employer has a right to 
dismiss a probationer without notice, the probationer must also have 
a right to leave without notice.” This has been conceded by the Mill- 
owners' Association and some words such as or may leave ” should 
be inserted between '' dismissed ” and '' at any time.” Mr. S, C. Joshi 
suggested that '' discharged ” would be a better word to use than dis- 
missed ” in the circumstances of the case, and we agree that this should 
be done, though it is not of material importance. 

60, A probationary period during which an operative can be 
dismissed without notice is, we believe, recognised as legitimate in all 
countries, and even the Enssian Labour Code* provides for it. The 
rule, as amended by us, is, in our opinion, fair and reasonable. 

Standing Order 10. 

61, 10. No operative shall enter or leave the mill premises except’ 

Entrance and Exit, by the gate appointed for the purpose.” 

No objection has been taken to this rule, which is clearly desirable. 
Standing Order 11. 

62, “11. All male operatives are liable on leaving the mill premises 

to be searched by the gateman and all female 

f A operatives are liable to be detained by the gate- 

to be searched. searcker.” 

The Joint Strike Committee say in their written statement : 

“ The search provided for presumes that the workers are criminals. 

Objection to the The search can only be justified in factories 
Erx®. where very precious articles which can easily 

be concealed, are handled. The workers can't accept this rule.” 

* International Labour Office, Legislative Series, 1922, Euss. 1, eection 38. 
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63, Tlieie has also been considerable discussion before ns about this 

rule, in which Messrs. Caroe and S. C. Joshi 
taken part, as to the legal points arising. 

Mr. Caroe is of opinion that without such a rule 
being embodied as part of the contract of employment, the gateman 
could not legally detain and search an operative about to leave the mill 
premises. Mr. Joshi is ot the contrary opinion. Ibis, we think, unneces- 
sary to discuss this point beyond saying that there is no clear provision 
in the Criminal Procedure Code or any other law that we are aware 
of, which authorises a private person, even if he may be in a position 
of some authority in his occupation or business, to detain and search 
a person suspected of theft in the same way that a police officer can, 
under section 51 of the Criminal Procedure Code or section 81 of the 
Bombay City Police Act, 1902 ; and, in our opinion, there is considerable 
doubt as to the correctness of Mr. Joshi’s opinion. 

64, The first question is whether it is desirable and reasonable that a 

gateman should be given this power of search, 
contention put forward on behalf of the Joint 

Strike Committee that he already has this power 
really favours an afiirmative answer to this question, for it means that the 
rule would make no departure from the ordinary law. Mr. Bakhale in 
his concluding arguments did not contend that the liability of an 
operative to be searched on susxiicion vras unreasonable, but only 
objected to its being included in the Standing Orders. We have the 
admitted fact that the rule accords with a practice which has existed 
for very many years — ^probably ever since the mills were erected in 
Bombay. In fact it has been shovx-n that at least 4 mills have a rule 
to that efiect. Thus the Bomanji Petit Mill Eules say ; — 

17. All persons employed in these Works are liable to have their 
persons searched whilst leaving the Works, whenever it is thought 
expedient to do so.” 

Such searches, it is stated (and there is no reason for not accepting 
this statement), are only made when there is ground for suspecting 
that an operative may have property of the mill concealed on his person : 
and it would ordinarily be impracticable, without special arrangements, 
to search many of the operatives when the bulk of them are leaving a 
mill. The duty of an employee to submit to such a search has, in fact, 
been recognised both in Germany and Italy. Thus, in Germany, there 
is agreement in judicial decisions to the effect that the duty of the 
employee to submit himself to inspection may, with full effect, be included 
in the works rules. In the absence of such rules a search at the gates 
may be carried through by the management after informing the works 
council. Some five decisions are cited in support of this note. The 
note adds : 

Good faith and ordinary usage require that the employer deciding 
upon an examination at the gates of the works should undertake such 
xpoasures only as are, in the circumstances, necessary and sufficient 
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to prevent acts of larceny and tliat the employee should subinit 
himself to these necessary measures. The manner in which the 
examination is carried out must he determined hy the special 
requirements of the works. The fact that the objects in question 
may easily be concealed about tlie body would seem to justify such a 
method of examination as may eventuall}/ lead to the discovery of 
the object thus concealed. The employer who produces woollen 
yarn must therefore be permitted to search under the garments of 
female employees ; otherwise the right of the employer to protection 
from theft could not be satisfied. An examination of this kind must 
of course be conducted in a tactful manner/’ 

Similarly, in Italy, it has been held that the refusal on the part of the 
workman to submit himself to an inspection when coming out of the 
workshop was legitimate ground for an immediate dismissalf. There 
is an obvious danger of materials or goods in process of manufacture 
being stolen by operatives in a mill, and there is evidence that such 
thefts occur in Bombay mills. In England, the Larceny Act, 1916 
(6 and 7, Geo, V, c. 50, Sec. 10), makes the stealing of cotton yarn, or any 
goods or article of silk, woollen, linen, cotton, alpaca, or mohair, or of 
any one or more of those materials mixed with each other, or mixed 
with any other material whilst laid, placed, or exposed, during any stage, 
process, or progress of manufacture in any building, field, or other placj?, 
a felony, for which a person convicted would be liable to penal servitude up 
to 14 years. It is a serious ofieiue, and we think 
Committee right, in the circumstances, that an 

employee should, on suspicion, be liable to be 
searched, as proposed in this rule. We therefore answer the first 
qubstion in the affirmative. 

65* The second question is whether there should be a rule on the 
subject included in the Standing Orders. 
Whether provision Mr. Bakhale submitted that this would create 
iNCLHOEB^iN TH t^ittemess on the part of the operatives, and that it 

iNo Orders. ' is accordingly better to rely on unwritten practice, 

as is done in the case of some workshops in 
Bombay. But against this may be urged the uncertainty as to the legal 
right of a gateman to detain an operative and search him on suspicion. 
It would be fairer to the gateman, who might be sued for damages or 
prosecuted for assault, that he should have the protection that this 
Standing Order will afford him. On the other hand, such a contingency 
is improbable and does not seem to have arisen in the past. If, therefore, 
the Labour representatives agree to the present practice continniiig 
without any objection from the operatives, we think the Millowners’ 
Association might meet them by consenting to the Standing Order being 
dropped, on the understanding that it should be re-inserted if the 
agreement is not fulfilled. 

^ International Labour Office : International Survey of Legal Decisions on Labour 
Law, 1925, pages 180 and 181. 

f International Labour Office ; International Survey of Legal Decisions on Labour 
haw, 1925, pages 235-236, 
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66. That, however, is a question of policy, with which we are not 

concerned under the Eeference to us. We have 
merely to say whether the Standing Order is fair 
and reasonable, and tor the reasons given above 
we approve of it as such, subject to the addition of the words if acting 
without malice h^ suspects that any operative so detained or searched 
has wrongful possession of property belonging to the Company.” 
It is not likely, in our opinion, that this power will be often abused, 
and a gateman who is guilty of such misconduct would incur dismissal, 
as well as liability to be sued or prosecuted for assault or wrongful 
restraint. The words '' acting without malice ” are proposed by us, 
in order to show that a mere assertion of suspicion will be insufficient 
to protect a gateman, if he is proved to have been actuated by 
malice. 

Standing Order 12. 

67, '' 12. Before the beginning of each month a notice will be posted 

outside the Time-Keeper’s Office and in the Mill 
on which the mill wiU be 
payniBiit of Wages, clos6d during tli6 follo'wiug moirblij and. (6) tlio 

date or dates on whicL. wages will be paid.” 

The Strike Committee say “ The rule must provide that the wages 
Question whethee paid before the 8th day of each month.” 

PAYMENT CAN BE MADE The Millowuers’ Association object that it is 
EASLiER. ordinarily impracticable to pay the wages so 

early ; sometimes it is done, so as to make payments before a holiday, 
such as Divali ; but extra clerks have to be employed and worked 
late at night in order to prepare the wage roll in time. The lists of 
pay days suggested by the Millowners’ Association in recent years 
show that these are mostly between the 11th and 15th of a month, 
but iu some oases the 9fh has been suggested, if falling just before a 
Sunday or other holiday, Mr. Saklatvala has stated that in a previous 
strike it was agreed that the ordinary date for payment should be 
reduced from the 25th to the 15th of the month, and it is undoubtedly 
the case that the existing practice is to pay not later than the 15th. 
The advisabihty of legislation to prevent undue delay in the payment 
of wages to industrial workers is under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India, who in 1926 consulted the Provincial Governments on 
the subject. There are undoubtedly good arguments to be urged in 
support of the proposal that monthly wages should ordinarily be paid 
within a week of the close of the month for which they are due ; hut, 
on the other hand, there are difficulties in the way of making a general 
rule to that effect. Thus the calculation of a weaver’s wages under the 
Standardisation Scheme, as well as under existing arrangements, is 
bound to take some time; and though time workers could be paid 
earlier than piece-workers, this would involve extra trouble, and might 
lead to resentment on the part of the latter. We think, in the circum- 
stances that this is a question which had best be left to the Governmeftt 
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of India, wto are considering itj and to the decision of the Legislature 
if a Bill on the subject is introduced. We are 
opinion that it would be unwise on our part 
to attempt to anticipate their decision, which 
will take into account larger considerations than those before us ; and 
that (as things stand) there is not sufficient ground for objecting to 
Standing Order 12, merely because it continues the present practice of 
paying wages by the 15th of the succeeding mouth. If and when 
legislation reduces this limit of 15 days, the dates fixed for payment under 
the Standing Order will have to be modified accordingly. But we think 
the Millowners’ Association should, vdthout waiting for such legislation, 
try to get their Members to agree to a reduction of the period at any rate 
to 10 days, and as a Joint Committee is now established, this is a matter 
which could ^ery well be referred to them for discussion. 

68. The Millowners’ Association have in their final draft incorporated 

a rule as to the method of calculating wages, 
New Rule as to which was foreshadowed in paragraph G of the 
W^ages^ calculating formulated by the Association during 

the General Strike, and which is contained in the 
Standardisation Scheme. It is as follows : — 

Wages will be calculated to the nearest pie and the percentage 
allowance paid for the high cost of IBing shall be calculated on this 
amount including annas and pies, but no payment of pies shall be 
made. If the last figure of this calculation is five pies or less, it shall 
be neglected ; if the last figure of this calculation amounts to six or 
more, the annas column will be increased to the next higher figure/’ 

We think it is a fair and reasonable rule, which will be to the advan- 
tage of the operatives. It will make it clear that the allowance of 70 
per cent, or 80 per cent, is to be calculated on the total amount of the 
basic wages (including annas and pies), contrary to the existing practice 
in some Mills ; and secondly the ratio of five pies to seven pies is in 
favour of the operative. It is, in our opinion, desirable to include the 
rule in the Standing Orders, and a suitable place for it would be after 
Standing Order 12. We, therefore, provisionally number it as 12-A. 

Standing Order 13. 

69, 'M3. The Company may at any time or times and for any period or 

periods at their discretion in the event of a strike, 
aymg "0 . catastrophe, emergezicy or epidemic, or when 

it is necessary to do so because of the state of the trade stop any machine 
or machines, department or departments. The operatives employed 
on those machines or in those departments will be ' played-off , ’ Lc., 
temporarily stopped mthout notice and without compensation in lieu 
of notice. The employees so ' played-off ’ are not to be considered as 
dismissed from service, but are temporarily unemployed and will not 
be entitled to wages during such unemployment. Such employees will 
be given the first chance of work again on the resumption of work on 
such machines or departments.” 


Flaying"Off 2’ 
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Tkis raises the question of the legality and fairness of what is known 
as “playing-off/’ under which an operative is 
Questioit OF Faie2^ess giveu less work than he would normally have, 
SsTM asked to stay away for some time, for trade 

reasons such as varying seasonal demands or 
lack of orders. Tfie operative gets no compensation for being thus 
deprived of work, but is given a preferential claim to full employment 
or re-employment, as the case may be. It is said that this is a 
practice which is prevalent in cotton mills both in Lancashire and 
Bomba}?' for very many years ; and there is no reason to doubt the 
truth of this statement. Thus Professor Chapman, on page 253 of his 
book '' The Lancashire Cotton Industry ’’ mentions that, on account of 
slackness of work, '' manufacturers v/ill frequently provide less than a 
week’s work for some of their hands, and the women as a rule do not 
object to the occasional holidays : in fact, from the point of view of those 
who have homes to look after, occasional holidays are to be welcomed.” 
On the other hand, it is obviously a practice of a one-sided kind, and 
contravenes the general principle laid down in English decisions that 
ordinarily an employer has to provide a workman with a reasonable 
amount of work, until the employment is properly determined by 
notice or otherwise. Thus in Devonalcl v. Rosser <h Sons (1906), 2 K.B. 
728, the Court of Appeal refused to go against this principle, even in a 
case where the employer had to close his works because he could not keep 
them running at a profit. In the course of his judgment, Lord Alverstone, 
C.J., said : 

'' What, then, is the obligation of the employers under such a 
contract as the present ? On the one hand we must consider the 
matter from the point of view of the employers who I agree will 
under ordinary circumstances desire to carry on their works at a 
profit, though not necessarily at a profit in every week, for it is 
matter of common knowledge that masters have frequently to run 
their mills for weeks and months together at a loss in order to keep 
their business together and in hopes of better times. On the other 
hand, we have to consider the position of the workman. The 
workman has to live ; and- the effect of the defendants’ contention 
is that if the master at any time found that his works were being 
carried on at a loss, he might at once close down his works and 
cease to employ his men, who, even if they gave notice to qidt the 
employment, would he bound to the master for a period of at least 
twenty-eight days during which time they would be unable to earn 
any wages at all. I agree with Jelf J. that that is an unreasonable 
contention from the workman’s point of view. In my opinion the 
necessaiy implication to be drawn from this contract is at least that the 
master will find a reasonable amount of work up to the expiration of a 
notice given in accordance with the contract. I am not prepared to 
say that that obligation is an absolute one to find work at all 
events, for the evidence shewed that it was subject to certain 
contingencies, such as breakdown of machinery and want of water 
and materials. But I am clearly of opinion that it would be no 
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excuse to tlie master, for non-performance of his implied obligation 
to provide the workman with work, that he could no longer make 
his plates at a profit either for orders or for stock. It is to he observed 
that the question how the works are to be carried on, whether they 
are going to work short or full time, or whether for stock or for 
current orders, is a matter which rests entirely ki the hands of the 
master. The men have absolutely nothing to say to it. And it 
seems to me that there is nothing unreasonable in the implication 
that the master shall look at least twenty-eight days ahead, or, to 
take the extreme case, as the notice has to be given on the first 
Monday in the month, fifty-seven days ahead, so as to place himself 
in a position to provide the workman with work during the period 
covered by the notice.’' 

70, The other two Judges (Sir G-. Barnes and Farwell, L. J.) expressed 
similar view^s. The Court also held that an alleged custom that the 
works might be closed without notice in the case of lack of orders at 
remunerative prices was not a valid one. No doubt the above was a 
case where there was no express contract between the parties of the 
kind it is proposed to embody in Standing Order 13 ; and it is true 

Legality op peovid- to prevent an agreement 

INC .pon “PLAYINC 4 - of this Idud being made. In fact, some of the 
existing Mill Rules contain even more stringent 
provisions. Thus the rules of the Rachel Sassoon Mills provide : 

The Company shall have full power to stop the Mills without 
notice whenever in its opinion it shall be necessary or expedient to do 
so, either by reason of fire, breakage or any other casualty, or on 
account of holidays, bad Market or any cause or causes whatsoever. 

17. No person shall be entitled to receive wages for any period 
during which the Mills are not at work, but the stoppage of the Mill 
shall not relieve any person employed therein from his obligation to 
give notice before leaving the Company’s service.” 

Similarly, the Hindustan Mill has a rule as follows : 

''25. The Company shall have full powers to stop the Mill without 
notice whenever it shall in their opinion become necessary or expedient 
to do so either by reason of fire, breakdown, bad market for cloth or 
any other cause or causes whatsoever.” 


71, The Joint Strike Committee, in their written statement, refer to 
section 56 of the Indian Contract Act as possibly 
Applicability of rendering such a rule void ; but this section merely 

^scTioN o6, CoKTEACT p^ovidcs that a contract which is impossible is 

void, and a contract which becomes impossible 
will become void. It does not afiect the legality of an agreement of the 
kind mentioned in Standing Order 13. On the other hand, it is correct 
to say that, whereas a fire or other catastrophe preventing a mill working 
would be an impossibility of the kind contemplated by section 56, a trade 
depression or slackness of trade would not of itself justify any breach of 
contract by an employer on the ground that it rendered it impossible 
for him to perform the implied contract of an employer to provide work 
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for an employee. There is therefore a distinction between a cause for 
stopping work of the former kind, and one of the latter. In the former 
case, workmen could legally be discharged without notice, even if there 
is no express contract to that effect ; in the latter case, they could not, 
unless there was an express contract, or proved valid custom to 
Justify it. • 


AS TO “ PlAYIXG-OTF 
FOP. TRADE PURPOSES. 


72. In these circumstances, we are of opinion that there is unfairness 
to the employees in the proposed Standing Order, 
Opinion OF Committee go far as it covers “ playing off ” on account of 
the state of trade ’’ without fixing any time 
limit whatever. Even in the case of mills, which 
already have such rules, we think there is reasonable objection to perpe- 
tuating the practice by its recognition to the extent proposed in the 
Standard Eules. We do not think operatives can properly be called 
upon to contract to their disadvantage to such an extent. 


73. On the other hand, we do not mean to say that there is not some- 
thing to be said for the practice, in cases where it is reasonably acted 
on, i.e. without undue hardship to a worker who may have no objection to 
having a holiday without pay, or less work, for one or two days. In effect 
it is a species of '' short time ” which is often adopted by agreement to 
meet a change of orders or other temporary difficulty. It is undoubtedly 
customary in the Cotton Industry to allow for such temporary stoppage 
of work ; and the principle that the employer must provide the workman 
with work during his period of employment is given a little elasticity by 
mutual recognition of this custom. Thus Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Webb 
say in their standard work on Industrial Democracy ’’ (edition of 1920,, 
page 443) that the Trade Unions in England have accepted the position 
that a capitalist can only be expected to find wages for the wage earner, 
so long as he can find them work ; and it is recognised even in the vSoviet 
Eussian Labour Code*'^' tliat there may legitimately be temporary stoppage 
of work for trade reasons. We think therefore that, if the playing off 
of an operative for trade reasons is limited to not more than two days at a 
time, there is nothing unreasonable in the practice 
Proposal that being continued and provided for in the Standing 
“Playing -off” for Orders. We understand that this period will 

"^ses in which the practice exists; 
AT A TIME. and an employer should ordinarily be able to 

"^look ahead and avoid playing off ’’ to any 
greater extent. It is also possible that the employer may be able 
to give other suitable work to the operative especially if the stoppage 
is partial, e.g,, the operative may be transferred to work on a similar 
machine, or asked to clean and adjust his machine. At the most the 
employer will have to give the prescribed notice or pay wages for the 
period of stoppage. The right of an employer to stop working, or to- 
reduce the working hours, after due notice is acknowledged everywhere 
and cannot be affected by these Standing Orders. 


^ laternationai Labour Office : 
88 . 


Legislative Series, 1922, Buss. 1, sections 86, 47 and 
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“ Playing-off ” fob 

INTEEBUPTIONS OF 

WOBK THBOUGH CAUSES 
FOB WHICH EMPLOYEE 
NOT BESBONSIBLE. 


74. Tlie above criticism does not, however, appty to the other cases 
pecified in this Standing Order, viz., '' strike, fire,” etc. These are on a 

difierent footing as covering interruption of 
employment through causes for which the 
employer is not responsible. Thus it has been 
held in England that, where a mine has to be 
closed because it has become* unsafe through no 
fault of the mine owner, the consequent loss must be borne (unless other- 
wise agreed) by the persons employed in the mine {Browning and others v, 
Crumlin Valley Collieries, Ltd., [1926] 1 K. B. 22). It was contended by 
Mr. Bakhale that there was no need to provide for such cases in the Stand- 
ing Orders, and that to have such a rule would prejudice the workers by 
preventing them from resorting to a Court of Law to recover compensation 
for time lost. Existing Mill Eules, however, as already mentioned, 
eontain provisions on the subject ; and we think it is in the interests of 
both the employer and the employee that an important condition of 
employment like this should be clearly stated. The omission of such a 
rule, in the case of a mill which had previously had one, would prejudice 
the Millowner, who might thereby be held to have given up his previous 
position and to have impliedly agreed to compensate the operative for 
loss of work. We think, therefore, it is reasonable to standardise the 
existing rules about playing off,” so far as this relates to causes beyond 
the control of the employer, in accordance with 
OF THE general law on the subject, but that the propo- 
sal about '' playing off ” for trade reasons should 
be restricted, as already mentioned. 

75. In regard to the first class of cases, it was agreed by Mr. Caroe 
that the words '' epidemic or other emergency 
rendering it necessary or advisable to do so ” were 
preferable to the words ‘‘ emergency or epidemic.” 

Some objection was taken by the Labour representatives to the case of 
strikes, but it is obvious that a strike in one department of a mill may 
wholly or partially interfere with the working of another department. 
We also consider that the Standing Order should contain a jirovision 
that an employee “ played off ” for a period longer than a week may 
leave the Company’s service on intimation of his intention but without 
further notice, so that he may get other employment. 


Conclusion 

Committee. 


Suggested 

MENTS. 


Amend - 


76. There was some discussion before us as to the formulation of rules 
regarding payment to employees in certain cases 
ment for detention in when work is stopped on account ot the break- 
mill in case of stoppage down of engine power, similar to those agreed 
of work. upon in Lancashire and the Millowners’ 

Association in their final draft have incorporated a new rule accordingly* 
The draft of this rule is as follows : — 

“ 14. In the event of a stoppage of machinery due to a breakdown 
or stoppage of the power supply during working hours, the operatives 


^Report on Collective Agreements between Employers and Work people in the United 
Kingdom (1910), page 158. 
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affected shall be iBformed, as soon as practicable, when work will be 
resumed and whether they are to remain or leave the mill The 
period of detention in the mill shall not ordinarily exceed one hour 
after the commencement of the stoppage or breakdown. If the period 
of detention does not exceed one hour, operatives so detained shall not 
be paid for the period of detention. If the period of detention in the 
mill exceeds one Sour, operatives so detained shall be entitled to receive 
wages for the whole of the time during which they are detained in the 
mill as a result of the stoppage. Operatives shall not be paid during 
the period of any breakdovm or stoppage when they are not detained 
in the Mill’’ 


Opinion 

Committee. 


77, The right to compensation for detention over one hour, which this 
proposed rule confers on the operatives, is similar to that contained in 
the corresponding Lancashire rnles ; and, in our opinion, it is reasonable 
that Standing Order 13 should he subject to some provision of this kind. 
We think, however, it should not he limited to the case of '' a stoppage 
of machinery due to a breakdown or stoppage of the power supply, 
hut slould cover any stoppage of the kind men- 
tioned in Standing Order 13. The underlying 
principle appears to us to apply to all such cases ; 
and the Lancashire Eules are probably confined to a breakdown of 
machinery, because that is the most common case in which such stoppage 
occurs. We would, therefore, substitute the words of any machine 
or department under Order 13 ” for the words of machinery due to a 
breakdown or stoppage of the power supply ’’ in the first sentence of the 
rule. The last sentence is, in our opinion, unnecessary, in view of 
Standing Order 13 ; and we would substitute for it a provision that in 
the case of piece-workers, the average daily earnings for the previous 
month shall he taken to be the wages for 10 hours. 


78. Subject to the above provisions and alterations, Standing Order 13 
can, in our opinion, be accepted as fair and reasonable. We give below 
our redraft of it, as well as of the new connected rule about compensation 
for detention in the mill. 


Exile as peoposed by 13. The Company may at any time or times 
THE Committee. and 

(а) for any period or periods as their discretion in the event of a 
strike, fire, catastrophe, epidemic or other emergency rendering it 
necessary or advisable to do so, and 

(б) for a period not exceeding two days in the event of the state of 
the trade rendering it necessary to do so, 

stop any machine or machines, department or departments. The 
operatives employed on those machines or in those departments will be 
'' played off ”, Le., temporarily stopped without notice and without 
compensation iu lieu of notice, provided that an employee '' played off ” 
for a period longer than seven days may leave the Company’s service on 
ntimation of his intention to do so, without any further notice. The 
mployees so “ played off ” are not to be considered as dismissed from 
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service, but are temporarily unemployed and will not be entitled to wages 
during sucb unemployment, except to tte extent mentioned in Order 
13-A. Sucb employees will be given tbe first chance of work again on 
the resumption of work on such machines or departments.’’ 

'' 13-A. In the event of a stoppage of any machine or department 
under Order 13 during working hours, the operatives affected shall be 
informed, as soon as practicable, when work will be resiimed and whether 
they are to remain or leave the mill. The period of detention in the mill 
shall not ordinarily exceed one hour after the commencement of the 
stoppage. If the period of detention does not exceed one hour, opera- 
tives so detained shall not be paid for the period of detention. If the 
period of detention in the mill exceeds one hour, operatives so detained 
shall be entitled to receive wages for the whole of the time during which 
they are detained in the mill as a result of the stoppage. In the case 
of piece-workers, the average daily earnings for the previous month 
shall be taken to be the wages for 10 hours.” 

Standing Order 14 and first sentence of Standing Order 16. 

79. '' 14, The service of any operative drawing a monthly wage may 
be terminated on one month’s notice or on 

Period of Hotiee for payment of one month’s wage in lieu of notice, 
ter^ation of employ- operative drawing wages on a daily earning 

basis may be dismissed on one month’s notice or 
26 days’ earnings (computed on the average earnings of such operatives 
for the month last passed) in lieu of notice. 

''15. Any operative desirous of leaving the Company’s service 
shall, on the last day of the month, or, if that day be a holiday, on the 
day previous, give one month’s notice to the Head of the Department 
concerned. ...” 


These are in accordance with the Joint Strike Committee’s demand 
No. 13, that one month’s notice must be given by either side before 
terminating the contract of service. But the Joint Strike Committee 
have since modified their views, and have contended that a shorter 
period should be allowed for a w'orker. Thus, in their written statement 
they say : 


"It is true that the Joint Strike Committee has suggested by its 
Demand No. 13 that there should be a rule for 


Objection to any 
Peeiob op Notice. 


one month’s notice for terminating the contract 
of service. But considering the spirit in which 


the Millowners have framed these three rules and also taking into 


consideration some other matters the Joint Strike Committee feels 


that it will not be in the workers’ interest, under the present circum- 
stances, that there should be what amounts to a month’s contract 


of service. The period of contract need not extend beyond one day. 
Under the present system there is no definite provision by which the 
workers will become entitled to leave — short or long— and even if 
there are any rules made for this purpose the grant of leave will depend 
upon the sole discretion of the Manager and so long as the workers- 
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are illiterate as at present, we feel that the workers will lose more by 
rules about notice than they ‘will gain. ” 


Nearly all Mill Eules, Avhich provide for notices, prescribe a month as 
the period of the notice and it would be a considerable alteration of 
existing conditions to reduce the period to a day, 

oMMiTTEE. interests either of the industry as a whole 

or of the employees, who could then be legally discharged the following 
day, whenever it suited the employer. Nor are we aware of any country 
where such a practice prevails in the Textile Industry. But, in any 
case, we have only to decide whether the proposed period of the notice is 
fair and reasonable. The fact that the Joint Strike Committee in the 
'' Seventeen Demands ’’ themselves suggested one month’s notice is 
certainly an argument in favour of an affirmative answ^er to this ques- 
tion. The Millowners’ Association have, how^ 
Pbofosal to beduce ever, now agreed to reduce the period of one 
month to 14 days, and this is a reasonable 
compromise between the two view^s. 


PEBIOD OF NOTICE TO 14 
X>AYS. 


80. Mr. Bakha] e in his first arguments suggested that one week’s notice 
should be all that should be required from an employee. It is true that 
in Lancashire seven days’ notice is the rule, but that is mainly due to 
wages there being paid weekly, whereas in Bombay they are paid 
monthly. In Japan, wffiere (according to Mr. Sasakura) w^ages are paid 
monthly, the prescribed period of notice of dismissal is 15 days ;t and 
this supports the proposal that the period should be 14 days. 


81, Another ground on which the Labour representatives pressed for a 
reduction of the period of notice is that in some 
Question of pbefe- countries an employee can terminate his employ- 
nient by a shorter notice than that provided in 
the case or an employer, thus legislation in 
Belgium, Luxembourg and Greece was cited to us, under which the 
period of notice to be given by an employee was half of that prescribed 
for an employer’s notice. The latter period, however, extends to 6 
months in certain cases, and this affords some reason for allowing the 
employee this indulgence. That ground does not properly apply to a 
case where the period for an employer’s notice is only 14 days ; and it 
seems to us desirable that ihe same period 
CoStt^e should be prescribed for an employee’s notice. 

Among other things, this period will have the 
advantage of ordinarily allowing a sufficient time for discussion which 
may settle disputes between the operatives and the mill management, 
and thus avoid strikes and lock-outs. We have, however, in effect 
suggested a reduction of the period of notice from 14 to 7 days in the 
case of an operative who is “played off” (see paragraph 75). Apart 
from that special case, it is in our opinion clearly equitable to have the 


* Report on an Enquiry into Deductions from Wages or Payments in respect of 
Pines by the Labour Office of the Government of Bombay, 1928, p. 15. 

t “ Labour Conditions in Japan ” by Shuichi Harada, 1928, p. 255. 
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same period for both sides. We accordingly have no hesitation in 
holding that these Standing Orders are fair and reasonable as regards 
the period of 14 days now proposed for each side. 


Suggested 

DEAET, 


82. In view of this reduction in the period of notice, iVIr. Caroe agreed 
that the Standing Order 14 should be re-drafted as follows : — 

The service of any operative may be terminated by 14 days' notice, 
or by payment of 13 days' wages in lieu of notice. 
If he draws wages on a piece-rate basis, the 13 
days’ wages shall be computed on the aveiage 
daily earnings of such operative for the previous calendar month. " 
This contemplates the case of an operative who is on a daily-earning 
basis as a time-worker, as well as that of one who is on a piece-rate basis. 
The reference in the draft of the Millowneis’ Association to operatives 
“ drawing a monthly wage " was liable to misunderstanding, and has 
been avoided. 


83. It is jminted out in the written statement of the Joint Strike 
Committee that, although the worker by rule ISTo. 15 can give notice only 
on the last day of the month, the employer by rule No. 14 is permitted 
to give notice on any day. It was stated in the course of the discussion 

that the object of requiring an employee to give 
Date on which notice on the last day of the month was to save 
should be trouble ; but it was conceded that it 

was equitable that, if an employer could give 
notice on any day of the month, an employee should have the same 
liberty. It was accordingly agreed that the words on the last day 
of the month, or, if that day be a holiday, on the day previous " in 
Standing Order No. 15 should be deleted. 

84. Subject to the above alterations, we think Standing Order 14 
and the first sentence of Standing Order 15 are fair and reasonable. 


Standing Order 15 (Remainder), 

85, ‘'15. .... The wages due to such an operative must be paid 

within three days after the expiry of the notice ; if 
Period within which jjiore than 20 per cent, of the operatives in a 

termination of notice. department give notices simultaneously, the 
period of three days to be extended to one week. 
If any permanent operative leaves without such notice he shall forfeit 
the whole or part of the wages due to him for the month at the 

discretion of the Manager by way of liquidated 
Forfeiture of Wages. aamages." 

The Strike Committee object to both of the above provisions. They 
say the wages should be paid on the day on which the employee leaves 
after notice. This is certainly desirable in the employee’s interests, but 
it was pointed out that it is dijfficult to do so, if he works right up to the 
closing time of the mill. We think that there clearly may be cases where 
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Foefeituee of 

Wages m cases wheee 

EIWPLOYMEITT IS TEEMT- 
NATED WITHOUT NOTICF, 


it would be impracticable to pay on the day when tbe notice expires, 
bnt that it is fair that tbe mill authorities should 

Suggested amei^'d- endeavour to do so, as they will know the exact 
iviEKTs AS TO PAYMEsiT ^ ahead. We therefore propose 

OF WAGES. words if possible, be paid on the day 

the notice expires and in any case ’’ should be substituted for the 
words '' be paid ’’ in this Standing Order. 

86 We also propose that the words if more than 20 per cent, of the 
operatives in a department give notice simultaneously, the period of 
three days to be extended to one week ’’ should be deleted, as in our 
opinion, a maximum period of three days should suffice in all cases. 

87. Strong objection has been taken by the Joint Strike Committee to 
the last paragraph of this Standing Order, allowing 
forfeiture of wages, if an operative leaves, 
without the requisite notice ; and in their writ- 
ten statement they suggest that such a rule 
may be declared void in law. No doubt, in 
England there are special statutory provisions under which, in the 
case of children, young persons or women within the scope of 
the Factory and "l^ffirkshop Acts, no forfeiture, on the ground of 
absence or leaving work, may be deducted from any claim for wages due 
for work already done, except to the amount of any damage sustained 
by the employer by reason of such absence or leaving work ; * but 
there is no corresponding law in India. Other- 
wise the English law recognises the legality of a 
contract of service providing that the master 
may retain any wages, due to the servant at the time of the breach, 
as liquidated damages ; f and this covers the case of all adult 
male operatives in factories in England. The legality of such a 
forfeiture clause has in fact been declared by the High Court of 
Bombay in Aryodaya S. and W, Go. v. Siva Virchand, 13 Bombay 
Law Reporter 19. In that case the plaintiff, a jobber in the 
defendant Company’s service, served it from the 1st October to the 2nd 
November 1908, when he left the service without any notice. Under 
the rules of the Company, it was incumbent upon him to give the Company 
15 days’ notice before he left the service, failing which he would not be 
entitled to the wages due. The plaintiff then sued the Company to 
recover his wages for the period during which he served. The lower 
Court held that the above rule was a forfeiture clause, which the Court 
should not enforce, and decreed the plaintiff’s claim. The High Court 
held, rejecting the plaintifl’s claim, that the above rule contained nothing 
illegal and nothing contrary to public policy ; but it was a part of the 
contract, which the plaintiff with his eyes open made with the defendant 
and by which he was bound. There is a similar decision of the Calcutta 
High Court in Emjmss of India Cotton Mills Co. v. Naffer Chunder Roy, 
2 Calcutta Weekly Notes, 687. 


Whether such 

PROVISIOIT IS LEGAL. 


Halsbury’s Laws of England, Vol. 20, Article 171, p. 91. 
f Halsbury's Laws of England, Vol. 20, Article 212, pp. 107-108. 
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88 Treating the clause, therefore, as a legal one, the question of its 
fairness and advisability has to be next coii- 
Tc; fobfeituke gidexed. The Joint Strike Committee’s written 

JbAXJrv* 

statement says : 

If the employer dismisses an employee without notice and does 
not pay for want of notice the employee has to go to Court. Similarly 
the employer should go to Court if the employee does not give notice 
or he may compel the employee to go to Court, as the employer generally 
does, by withholding wages earned.” 

We do not, however, accept this view as a reasonable one. If it is 
justifiable that the employer should have the power of forfeiting the 
whole or part of the employee’s wages, we do not think that he should 
be compelled to go to court to enforce the forfeiture. This would mean 
a virtual denial of the right in all cases where the employee disappeared 
and could not be traced after receiving his full wages ; and the 
employer would probably find it difiicult to recover the amount forfeited, 
even when he had obtained a decree. 


Question 

Becipbocity. 


OF 


89. It has been argued that this will not give exact reciprocity to an 
employee, w^ho is discharged without the proper 
notice, because he will not ordinarily have in his 
hands any money belonging to the employer 
from which a deduction can be made on account of damages. But this 
is not, in our opinion, a sufficient ground for depriving the employer 
of a remedy which (as already mentioned) is perfectly legal in this country. 


90. There is much force in the contention of Mr. Caroe that, unless 
some such power of forfeiture is given, the rule about an operative giving 
notice will be practically nullified, because he will have a right to draw 
the wages due to him, and the Company can only sue him for breach of 
contract, which it would seldom be worth while doing. In all the 
circumstances, we are of opinion that it is 
Opinion of Committee reasonable there should be this power of 
w^ 40 Es forfeiture allowed in the Standing Order. The 

maximum period for which wages can be for» 
feited under the rule does not exceed the period of the prescribed 
notice, just as is the case in the Lancashire Mill Rules, No. 2 ; 
and the reduction of the period of notice, under Standing Orders 14 and 
15, to 14 days will correspondingly limit the penalty of forfeiture. To 
show clearly, however, that this penalty need not be inflicted, w^e would 


^ 1. Every person employed (except persons casually employed or working 
as substitutes for sick or absent workpeople) shall give seven days’ notice in 
writing previous to leaving, such notice to be given to the Employer or Employers on a 
Wednesday, and at no other time; and except as hereinafter provided, the Employer 
or Employers will give every person in his or their employment (except persons casually 
employed or working as substitutes for sick or absent workpeople) a similar notice to 
terminate such employment ; the notice to expire in either case on the closing of the Mill 
on thef ollowing Wednesday, 

2. In case any person shall leave his or her employment without giving the notice 
aforesaid, the Employer or Employers shall he entitled to reasonable compensation for 
damages sustained, but such damages shall not exceed an amount equal to one week’s 
average wages of the person so leaving. 
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substitute the words '' be liable to forfeit ” for tlie word '' forfeit. ’’ 
We also think that it should be provided that the operative should, it 
possible, be heard before any order of forfeiture is passed. This will 
follow the rule laid down in Armstrong v. South London Trmmvays 
Company (1890, 74 L. T. 96). The last sentence should, in our opinion, 
accordmgly run : — 

“ If any pefinanent operative leaves without notice, he shall be 
liable to forfeit by way of liquidated damages at the discretion of the 

part of the wages due to him for the 14 
days immediately prior to his so leaving 
provided that no such order of forfeiture shall be 
passed without giving the operative an opportunity of being heard, 
if he is present or his attendance can be procured without undue 
difficulty.’’ 


Manager the whole or 


Suggested Re-draft. 


Subject to these recommendations, we think there is no reasonable 
objection to this part of the Standing Order. 

91. We think the following new Standing Order, which we provh 
New Rule as to sionalty number 15- A, should be inserted to 
Payment of iinciaimed provide for payment of unclaimed wages, as stated 
in paragraph 135 below regarding Demand No. 9 
of the Joint Strike Committee : — 


Any wages due to an operative but not paid on account of their 
being unclaimed will be paid by the Company at any time on their 
bemg claimed by the operative or his legal representatives, subject 
to the operative being sufficiently identified. ” 


Standing Orders 16 and 20. 

92 16. Each jobber will be deemed to have knowledge of the rules 

under the Indian Factories Act as regards the 
Responsibility of employment of women and children and will 
of Factories be personally responsible to see those Rules are 

not infringed.” 

20. Each Overseer, Jobber or Muccadum will be personally 
held responsible for the proper and faithful observance of the special 
rules made under the Factories Act and posted in the mill, particularly 
regarding the employment and working of women and children under 
him.” 

These cover much the same ground, and rule 16 seems superfluous. 
It has been agreed that it should be deleted accordingly. No objections 
have been taken by the Joint Strike Committee to these rules, and they 
appear proper, provided of course the management takes due steps to 
explain the provisions of the Factories Act and the rules under it to the 
Jobbers, etc. The ''personal responsibility” mentioned in the Stand- 
ing Orders will not, of course, protect the millowner or the Manager from 
prosecution and conviction under the Factories Act for any offence 
agamst that Act, unless the conditions specified in section 42 of the Act 
are satisfied. 
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Standing Order 17, g>ctragraph 1. 

93. 17. Any operative who is adjudged by the Manager on 

examination of the man, if present, and of the 
Miscon- ] 3(3 g^lty of misconduct is liable to be 

summarily dismissed without notice, or, at the 
Manager’s discretion, to be fined.” 

The Joint Strike Committee say regarding this : 

'' The first part of the rule refers to the examination of the man who 
may be dismissed or fined. We are against 

Objection to power giving the manager the powders which can only 
OF Manager to dismiss exercised by Courts. The Manager’s powers 
Mtsoondijct, should not go beyond discharging an employee 

with notice.” 

The extreme position there taken up. that the Manager sliouhl not 
have the power of dismissal for misconduct, was not adopted in the 
arguments before us ; and the ordinary rules of Master and Servant ” 
allow immediate dismissal for wilful disobedience to the lawful and 
reasonable order of the master, or misconduct, inconsistent with the due 
and faithful discharge by the servant of the duties on which he was 
engaged.'*^ The master decides whether there has been such disobedience 
or misconduct, and takes the risk of being sued for wrongful dismissal. 
The rule is, in this respect, in accordance with English and Indian law. 

94. Objection has also been taken to the provision regarding 
examination of the operative by the Manager. Mr. Bakhale and 
Mr. S. C. Joshi urged that he should be given an opportunity of being 
represented through his Trade Union, especially as the Millowners have 
agreed to recognise registered trade unions. The Millowners’ Association 
object to the manager having to wait till a Trade Union representative is 
brought, and in our opinion there is no reasonable ground for depriving 
the Manager of the power of immediate dismissal, which the law gives 

him ; if the operative is dismissed by the Manager, 
Commit™ Trade Union, and the latter can 

take the usual steps to represent the man’s case 
to the mill authorities, just as he can go to a pleader and get his case put 
up before the Managing Agents, to whom an appeal lies. 

95. Mr. S. G. Joshi further suggested that the operative should be 
given a charge sheet, regarding the particular misconduct alleged against 
him. This would be putting the Manager’s enquiry on a par with a 
criminal trial, and such elaboration is not, in our opinion, necessary or 
reasonable in the case of a dismissal of a mill-hand. Under Standing 
Order 18 the Manager will have to give a written order of dismissal, 
stating his reasons, and this and the right of appeal will provide a 
safeguard against abuse of the power of disnoissal, 

96. We think this part of the Standing Order is fair and reasonable, 
and that to make the procedure more elaborate would deprive the 

*Halsbtiry’s Laws of England, Vol. 20, Articdes 190, 191 ; pji. 98, 99. 
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Manager of a power of immediate dismissal that it is advisable lie 
should have in the interests of proper discipline. 

97. This paragraph also covers the power to fine an operative. The 
■question whether fines should be allowed can best be dealt with under 
Standing Order J.8. 


Standing Order 17, paragraph 2. 

f'’ Acts or omissions to be S8. ‘‘ 17 The following acts or omissions 

treated as Misconduct. ])0 treated as misconduct, namely : — 

'' (a) Insubordination or disobedience whether alone or in combina- 
tion with another or others to a superior or to the Manager ; 

(b) Striking work either singly or with other operatives without 
givmg one month’s previous notice ; 

(c) Inciting whilst on the premises any operative to strike work 
without giving one month’s previous notice ; 

(d) Habitual breach of any rules for the maintenance and running 
of any department and maintaining its cleanliness ; and 

(e) Theft.” 

It is objected tha,t the words '' insubordination or disobedience ” in 
clause (a) are too wide, and ought to be defined. 
dis^^dieLeT opinion, it would be dangerous to attempt 

to do this, for it would be almost impossible to 
draft a definition that would cover all cases properly falling under this 
head. We think, however, that the word wilful ” should be inserted 
before insubordination ”, and the words any lawful and reasonable 
order of a superior or of the Manager” should be substituted for 
'' a superior or to the Manager ”, This will then put the clause in line 
with the rule of law that wilful disobedience to the lawful and reason- 
able order of the master justifies summary dismissal.* 


99. Clauses (6) and (c) relate to striking without giving a month’s 
previous notice. The Joint Strike Committee’s 
written statement says To treat strike without 
notice as misconduct is against the right of 
workers to go on strike as secured by the Indian Trade Unions Act. ” 


Striking work without 
notice. 


Applicability of Snb-section (1) of section 18 of the Act of 1926 
Section 18 of Indian is relied on for this view. This, however, seems 
Igae®® ^ misapprehension. The sub-section 

protects a member of a registered Trade Union 
from being ^sued or prosecuted “ on the ground only ” that the act com- 
piained of “induces some to break a contract of empioyment”, 

■or that it is an interference with the trade, etc., of “ some other ferson/’ 
It does not for instance protect such a member from being sued for 
the act of himseif breaking a contract of empioyment, or from beino- 
prosecuted for criminai intimidation in respect of an act which 
incites others to break a contract of empioyment. This is made 
quite cle ar by proviso [ii) to section 2 of the Act which says that the Act 


* Halsbury’g Laws of England, Vol. 20, Article 190, p. 98. 
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'' shall not affect any agreement between an employer and those employ- 
ed by him as to such emplojunent. Sub-section (1) of section 18 is 
based on the corresponding provisions of section 3 of the English Trades 
Disputes Act, 1906 (6 Edw\ 7, cap. 47), which was passed with the main 
object of relieving trade unions of the liabilities to which the}^ were 
subject under the decision of the House of Lords in th^ well-known Taff 
Vale case, and which does not affect individual liability for breach of 
contract. We may cite the following remarks of Sir John Simon in 
regard to the connected section 4 of the English Trade Disputes Act, 
1906 

'' The actions which are thus barred are limited to actions ‘ against 
a trade union either because named in the writ as defendant or 
because sued in a representative action. Actions against individuals 
who commit wrongs, whether ordinary members or officials, and 
whether acting on their own behalf or under instructions, are quite 
unaffected — though as regards the giving of orders to stop work, in 
contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute, section 3 of the Act 
of 1906 has to be borne in mind. Since no one would bring an action 
for damages except in the hope of receiving them, the substance of the 
matter is to protect Trade Union funds from paying damages in the 
case of actions for tort, while leaving individual liability untouched.’’* 
100, It has no doubt been laid clown in England that what is now 
known as a lightning strike is not necessarily 
Question of legality illegal, see White V. Riley, 1921, 1 Chancery, 1 and 
Halsbury’s Laws of England, Vol. 27, Article 1140, 
pages 601-603. It was at one time stated by 
Mr. Caroe that there is nothing in the law which prevents the workmen 
from going on strike 'without gmng notice ; but this is a statement 
which must clearly be quahfied. It is true to the extent that the law in 
India does not penalise sudden strikes, except in cases covered by Chapter 
XIX of the Indian Penal Code, or, in the case of public utility services, 
covered by Bombay Act Xo. V of 1890 and the proposed enactment in 
clause 15 (1) of the Indian Trade Disputes Bill, It is also possibly true, 
if the contract of employment is for no fixed period, or contains no stipula- 
tion as to the giving of a notice in order to determine it, because in that 
case it may be customary for either party to end the contract whenever 
he chooses. But, apart from any such custom, the general rule of law is 
that, if length of notice is not provided for in the contract, it is an implied 
term that the contract can be determined only by either party giving 
reasonable notice : Cf. Paygu, Ltd, v. Hannaford, (1918) 2 K. B. 348. 
And the statement is certainly not true regarding a strike that involves 
breach of contract by the employees, such as will be the case when they 
strike without first giving the notice requisite under their contracts 
to legalise their absenting themselves from work without leave. A 
“ lightning strike ” is in this sense unlawful ; and the employees 
concerned are liable to be sued for damages for breach of contract. 
We do not think we can put the case clearer than Sir John Simon did 

The General Strike ” by the Bt. Hon. Sir John Simon, M.P., 1926, Appendix V, 
p%ge 89. 
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in his well-known speech in the House of Commons on May Gth, 1926^ 
when he denounced the illegality of a '' General Strike/’ He said : 

A strike, properly understood, is perfectly lawful. The right to 
strike is the right of workmen in combination, by pre-arrangement, 
to give due notice to their employers to terminate their engagements^ 
and to withholdHheir labour when these notices have expired. That is 
what the right to strike is. When that happens, as it has sometimes 
happened — as it has often happened in the history of this country — 
neither the workmen nor the Trade Union leaders are breaking any 
law ; and I hold, and I hope that at this time of day most people hold, 
that it is an essential part of the rights of the British wage-earner 
that he should have the right to strike, and that it never ought to be 
taken away from him.”"^' 


101. Accordingly, we are of opinion that there is legal justification for 
the proposal to make striking work either singly 
Opinion op Committee. other operatives without giving one month’s 

previous notice ” an act which can be treated as misconduct, rendering 
an operative liable to summary dismissal. This is in accordance with the 
ordinary law regarding wilful disobedience of a servant, which we have 
already cited and which covers refusal to work according to the condi- 
tions of employment. We also think it is desirable that the employees 
should have it brought to their notice in the Standing Orders that a 
lightning strike is a breach of their contract of employment, for which 
they are liable to be summarily dismissed, A provision to that efiect is 
contained in many existing Mill Rules, althoitgh in practice this penalty 
is seldom, if ever, resorted to in Bombay. 


102. As to head (c) of this Standing Order, incitement to strike 'work 

without due notice by operatives on the premises 
Incitement to strike is also unlawful to the same extent as the striking 
work wltkout notice. mentioned in head (b). Section 18 of the Indian 
Trade Unions Act, 1926, at the most only protects 
an operative, who is a member or oflkcer of a registered Trade Union, 
from being sued in a civil court on the sole ground of such incitement, 
and does not prevent his being dismissed for misconduct. We consider 
that such conduct should equally render the operative liable to dismissal. 

103. In making the above remarks, we should not be taken as laying 

down that a sudden refusal to work is never justified, 
™ If, for instance, an operative is asked to do some 

work, which is entnely outside the terms of his 
contract, and he refuses, there would be no disobedience amounting 


The General Strike ” by Sir John Simon ; speech of May 6th, 1926, pages 2 and 
See also the footnote to Greenwood’s Handbook of Industrial Law (1916), at page 109 : 

It should not, however, he forgotten that workmen leaving work without serving the 
notice agreed upon in their contracts of service are liable to pay damages for breach of 
contract ; and proceedings to recover such damages may be brought either in a county 
court or in a police court.” It may be added that the law has been laid down in the 
same way in the United States of America. Cf. Parkinson Co. v. Building Trades 
Council, decided by the Supreme Court of California in 1908, cited in Sayre, Cases 
Labour Law, (1922), pages 160 to 153.. 
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to misconduct ; and the Standing Order could not be properly applied 
to such a case. On the other hand, that would not justify his refusing to 
do all other work which he has undertaken to do, provided he is not 
preA^ented from doing it by the employer. 

104. It should be added that the period of one month mentioned in 
heads (6) and (c) should be reduced, to 14 days, in accordance with the 
alteration efiected in Standing Orders 14 and 15. 

105o There is, avg think, no reasonable objection to clause (d), proAoded 
the rules referred to are not inconsistent with any 

Habitual breach of oi the Standing Orders, as we have proAUcled in 
Departmental Rules. the ProAUSO to the substituted rule 22 that AA^'e have 
draAAm up in discussing Standing Order 4. The 
Joint Strike Committee’s vuitten statement says that punishment under 
this rule can only be justified if preAuous AA^ariiing is giv'en ; but this 
is implied by the Avorcl habitual.” 

106. As to clause (e), aw. think that '' theft ” unnecessarily restricts 

the cases in Avhich there should be power to dismiss 
Theft. fraud or dishonesty. This is, as already men- 

tioned, a case in Avhich a master has by laAv pOAA^er to dismiss a servant 
summarily. Wo are of opinion, therefore, that the clause should 
be amplified by the addition of the words 

Suggested addition '' fraud or dishonesty in connection with the 
TO THE CLAUSE. Company ’s business or property.” (Of, Hals- 

bury’s LaAA^'s of England, Vol. 20, Article 191, 
page 99.) 

107. It is said in the Strike Committee’s AAnitten statements that the 
offence of theft must be proved in a Court of LaAV or admitted by the 
employee in writing. In our opinion, this avouM be an absurd restriction 
to impose. There is no reason Avhy the Manager should be put in a worse 
position than any other master, Avho can act on a bona fide enquiry and 
belief about a servant’s dishonesty, subject of course to a liability to be 
sued for wrongful dismissal. We accordingly accept this part of Standing 
Order No. 17 as fair and reasonable, subject to the alterations we have 
proposed. 

108. There is another alteration that Ave consider should be made in 

order to improve the draft. It is aduisable to 

Suggested addition state clearly in the Standing Order that the acts 
TO TTiE COMMENCEMENT omissions detailed in heads {a) to {e) are not 

®OF TH;E BULB. ^ ^ 1 jc • 

intended to be an exhaustwe denmtion oi miscon- 
duct within the meaning of the Standing Order. It would be obviously 
dangerous to attempt the alternative of making an exhausth^e category 
of all acts and omissions, which could properly be treated as such miscon- 
duct. We think, therefore, that the words “ among other things justify- 
ing summary dismissal under the ordinary laAV of Master and Servant ” 
should be inserted between acts or omissions ” and will be ” at the 
beginning of the Standing Order. 

VC 1 4r 
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Standing Order 18. 

18. Operatives will ordinarily be fined after being heard (but 
Oflenees for which the acts on teing repeated or in any gross case may 
Operatives are liable to be treated as misconduct under Order 17) for any 
of the following ofiences, namely : — 

Absence® without leave for more than three days without 
sufficient cause ; 

Negligence in work or neglect of work ; 

Smoking on the mill premises except in places where smoking 
is permitted ; 

Entering or leaving or attempting to enter or leave the mill 
premises except by the gate provided for that purpose ; 


109 , 


be fined, 
(a) 


(&) 

(c) 

{d) 


{e) Habitual late attendance ; 

If) Absence without leave without sufficient cause from appointed 
work in the mill ; 

(g) Quarrelling or behaving in a noisy or obnoxious manner or doing 
anything likely to cause a breach of the peace ; and 

(Ji) Taking bribes from or giving bribes to any other operative or 
person employed in the mill, or from or to any other person 
having dealings with the Company as a motive or reward 
for doing or omitting to do any act, the performance or 
omission whereof Would be prejudicial to the interests of the 
Company. 

The total amount of fines inflicted under this Eule (18) during any 
particular month shall in no case exceed 2 per cent, of the operative’s 
total earnings for that month. ” 

The main objection taken to this Standing Order is that the system 
of fining an operative as a punishment is in- 

Proposed abodtttor advisable, and should be abolished. This is a 
OP FIRES. question which has already been referred to in 

our remarks regarding Standing Order 6. The majority (three-fourths) 
of the Truck Committee of 1906, as already mentioned, came to the 
conclusion that the time had not arrived for totally abolishing the system 
of dealing with small ofiences by means of fines, but it recommended 
that the system should be placed under such restrictions and conditions 
as would prevent it being a source of profit to the employer on the one 
hand or the cause of improper and harsh treatment to the worker.'^' They 
made certain proposals accordingly, such as that the maximum fine or 
accumulation of fines in any one week permissible by law should not 
exceed 5 per cent, of the wages of the worker ; that deductions by 
instalments should be prohibited ; and that fines should be abolished 
altogether in the case of young persons of 16 years of age and under. 

110, The Government of India addressed the local Governments on 
the subject of deductions from wages or payments in respect of fines in 
June 1926 ; and opinions were called for thereon by the Bombay Labour 
Office. A summary of the classified views given by the principal non- 
official organisations consulted is contained in the Labour Gazette of 


Eeport of the Truck Committee, VoL T, para. 64, page 28. 
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August 1927 at pages 1103-1129. It will be seen that opinion among 
the Labour Unions consulted was not unanimously in favour of the 
total abolition of fines as a means of maintaining discipline. Thus the 
Ahmedabad Textile Labour Union expressed the following opinion : — 
Owing to the particular circumstances under which Indian work- 
men are situated, the Union does not consider it advisable to advocate 
a wholesale legal ban on every system of fines, and it recognises the 
inadvisability of completely depriving the employers of their power 
to fine. 

“ In an educated self-respecting community of workers, public opinion^ 
reputation, reward, sense of fairness and desire to excel would effec- 
tively replace all modes of punishment as incentives or motives for 
good work. In India the workpeople’s standard of life and intelli- 
gence is rather low. The supervising staff must not beat, abuse or 
otherwise illtreat worlonen. They should not dismiss workmen 
except in extreme cases and in the last resort. In these circumstances 
a wholesale legal ban on every system of fine cannot be advocated 
with reason.” 

Similarly, the Girni Kamgar Mahamandal said : 

“ Although the majority of the members of our Union would welcome 
a total abolition of all fines — and it would not be human nature if it 
would be otherwise— my Committee after a very careful consideration 
of this question are of the opinion that it is necessary in view of the 
present condition of education in this country that employers should 
retain some active power in their hands wherewith to command 
discipline.” 

111. In our opinion, there is considerable force in the view that, 
having regard to the low level of intelligence of 
Opinion op the most of the Indian workers in the mills in Bombay, 
oMMiTTLE. would bo iuadvisable to abolish fining, and 

that the time has not yet come when the management of a mill can safely 
rely entirely on mere supervision and cautioning as a substitute. 

There is also no reliable evidence that the power of fining employees 
in the Bombay textile mills is generally abused. The Labour Office 
Eeport of its enquiry into deductions from wages or payments in respect 
of fines (1928) contains a table on page 25, which shows that during the 
first ten months of 1926 the total amount of fines for breaches of 
discipline in the 31 mills, which supplied apparently accurate figures, 
was as follows : — 


Subject of deduction 

Numbers of instances 
in which deductions 
were made from the 
wages of employees. 

Total amount of 
deductions 

— 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 




Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Breaches of discipline or esta- 
blishment rules. 

10,927 

4162 

i 

2,460 5 0 

641 7 0 

1 


VC 1 — ia 
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The incidence of fining per oSence thus amounted to only Ee, 0-3-7 
in the case of men and Re. 0-2-6 in the case of women. The incidence 
could not have been very different in the other 22 mills from which 
statistics were collected, as the total incidence of fines under all heads 
worked out at only Re. 0-5-2 for men and Re. 0-2-9 for women. These 
figures cover the fines inflicted for bad or negligent work, which probably 
raised the proportion for men considerably ; thus the Labour Office 
Report of 1928 shows that, in the case of the other 31 mills, the 
incidence of Re. 0-3-7 for disciplinary fines on men was raised to a total 
of Re. 0-4-6. 

112, We think therefore that, unless and until the Legislature decides 
in favour of the total abolition of fines in factories 
in India, the general principle underlying Standing 
Order 18 should be accepted as fair and reason- 
able. We come to this conclusion the more readily because of the specific 
provision in the Standing Order that the total amount of fines 
inflicted under this Rule during any particular month shall in no case 
exceed 2 per cent, of the operative’s total earnings for that month.” 
This ratio of 2 per cent, compares favourably with the one of 5 per cent, 
which was recommended by the majority of the Truck Committee"^. We 
consider, however, that the Factory Inspectors in Bombay should be 
instructed by Government to check some of the 


EaTTO 

Waoes. 


Fines to 


Suggested 

VISION BY 

Inspectors. 


Facto^ cases of fines inflicted in each mill, with a view 


to seeing that this ratio is observed in practice 
A similar supervision is exercised by Factory 
Inspectors in England [see section 13 of the Truck Act of 1887, and 
the penultimate sub-para, of paragraph 66 (1), at page 29 of the Ihuck 
Committee Report of 1906]. For this purpose, the Millowners ’ Asso- 
Stjgobsted Reoisteb ciation might be asked to see that each mill 
OP PINES. keeps a register of fines, with appropriate headings, 

so that the proportion that the total fines bear 
to the monthly earnings of the operative can be seen at a glance. 

113. There has not been any effective criticism of the various heads 
Smoking on Mill which fines may be inflicted under 

PREMISES. the Standing Order. They conform with the 

existing practice and appear to us suitable. 
Some objection was taken to head (c) regarding '' smoldng on the mill 
premises except in places where smoking is permitted ” ; but in view of 
the danger of smoking near inflammable materials — which is an offence 
under sections 17 and 43 (6) of the Factories Act— we think that the mill 
management should have power to penalise smoking except in places 
where it considers there is no such danger. As regards head (/), we 
would substitute '' or without other sufficient 
excuse ” for the words without sufficient cause ” 
(Cf. our recommendation in paragraph 53 
regarding Standing Order 8). We also think there should be added a 
clause corresponding to head (d) of Standing Order 17, but with the 

* Eeport of the Truck Committee, VoL I, paragraph 66, page 29. 


Suggested additions 

TO RULE. 
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omission of tlie word '' liabitnal.” Tliis is advisable, as otherwise 
there will be no power to fine for a breach of any rules for the maintenance 
and running of any department and maintaining its cleanliness, unless 
it is '' habitual,” even though it may be a breach of a gross kind. This 
might be inserted between heads {g) and (fi). 

114. It was agreed by the Millowners’ Association tJiat all fines should 

be credited to a Mill Welfare Fund or utilised in 
^ some way for the benefit of the employees, and 

ispobAL OP FINES. thiuk this should be embodied in the rule 

by adding the words ‘'All fines imposed under 
this Order will be credited to a Welfare Fund and utilised for such benefit 
or benefits to the operatives as the Company may determine.” 

115. For the reasons given under Standing Order 19, we think a 

iha Paragraph should be added to the efiect that “ no 
power to fine, fine shall be inflicted by an omcer lower tiian tne 

Head of the Department in which the operative 

fined is employed.” 

116. Closely connected with this subject, is the practice that exists in 

many mills to compel a weaver to take over cloth 
Compulsory Pnrchcise spoilt by defective workmanship, the full value of 
of Damaged Material. such cloth being recovered from him and credited 
to the mill, and the weaver having then to dispose 
of the cloth as best he can. 


117. This practice was strongly condemned by the Tarifl Boardinpara- 
Opinion of the Eeport, and they recommended 

Tariff^Boabd!^^ that it should be abolished, as the advantage which 


the mills derive from it is entirely incommensurate 
Office soreness it causes. This was one of the 

matters investigated by the Labour Office, as a 
result of the letter of the Government of India already mentioned ; and 


certain opinions collected on the point will be found at pages 1117-1120 
of the Labour Gazette for August 1927. The Bombay Textile Labour 
Union, the Girni Kamgar Mahamandal and the Social Service League 
were of opinion that the system should be stopped ; the Ahmedabad 
Textile Labour Union and the Bombay European Textile Association 
suggested that it should be left to the choice of the employee whether to 
purchase the damaged cloth or suffer a fine or other penalty ; while the 
Mil] owners’ Associations supported the system, stating that the weavers 
in fact preferred it to a fine. The Association has taken up the same posi- 
tion before us, and Mr. Stones stated that he had tried the experiment of 
giving up the practice, with the result of a rapid depreciation in q^uality, 
so that he had to give it up. There is something to be said on both sides ; 
and as the whole question of prohibiting the j)ractice is before the Govern- 
ment of India, we might refrain from expressing any opinion upon its 
advisability. The question has, however, been very fully discussed before 
us, and we have also had some evidence given regarding it. We therefore 
^hink it right to consider the question, especially as it has arisen in 
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coanection witli the Standing Orders. In j^aragraph 5 of the Terms 
fromnlated by the Millowners' Association in May 1928, it is stated : — 

'' Where faulty cloth is handed over to weavers, this vill be left in 
the hands of some responsible officer not lower in rank than Assistant 
Weaving Master.’’ 

118o It was agreed by the representatives of the Millowiiers’ Associa- 
tioii in the course of the proceedings on the 7th of December 1928 that 
the Standing Orders should include a rule accordingly, and the final 
draft submitted by the Millowners’ Association proposes a new rule 
as follows : — 


The Company shall be entitled to debit a weaver’s wages with 
the cost oh cloth damaged by the negligence of 
New Rule proposed Jby the weaver concerned. The piece or pieces 
^ damaged shall become the property of the 
weaver. The decision to debit the wages of a 
weaver with the cost of damaged cloth under this rule shall be made 
by an officer of the Companj^ not lower in rank than an Assistant 
Weaving Master.” 


119. On the other hand, the Joint Strike Committee strenuously urge 
Objections to the that the practice is unfair to the weaver, and 
Practice. should be stopped. We have had evidence given 

that the practice does not exist in all mills in Bombay ; and the 
figures of deductions under this head made in the first 10 months 
of 1926, which are given at page 28 of the Labour Office Report of 
its enquiry, apparently cover only 24 mills out of 76 in Bombay, 
which furnished detailed returns. The total reported deductions came 
to Rs. 80,960 in 17,513 instances, or an average of Rs. 8,096 a month and 
of Rs. 4-10-0 per instance. There can be no doubt that the practice. is 
liable to considerable abuse, and it has often given rise to industrial 
unrest. The weaver constantly feels that he has been unjustly penalized 
for damage caused from reasons which were beyond his control, and 
asserts that his protests are not heeded. There may be no real attempt to 
detemine whether pieces of cloth have been spoilt owing to the worker’s 
negligence, or on account of defective machinery, bad raw^ material or 
carelessness in some other department ; and there is a natural tendency 
of employers to decide such cases in their favour. The worker may not 
be able to dispose of the spoilt or damaged material except at a consider- 
able loss, and the incidence of the fine thus inflicted on him may be 
very heavy. No doubt there may be some cases where weavers 
benefit by getting slightly damaged cloth, which they can keep for their 
own use or dispose of at a profit; but we think that the objections 
to the practice outweigh its utility. It might be different if some 
machinery could be set up for investigating disputed cases, of the kind 
Opinion of the Com- suggested by Mr. Bakhale, i,e., that the spoilt cloth 
mktee as to Compel- should be examined by a responsible officer of the 
mill in consultation with a trade union official, or 
some employee in the mil] in whom the workers have confidence. 
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We are afraid, however, that it will be impracticable to arrange this, 
unless there is some limit put on the number of cases to be referred, 
e.g.. by restricting them to cases where an amount of Es. 5 or 
over is in issue ; for the figures cited above indicate that there 
would otherwise be probably well over 1,000 cases a month. In these 
circumstances, we have come to the conclusion that, %^ithout some such 
machinery, it is unfair to the weaver that his employer should have this 
power to compel him to take over the damaged material, and that the 
practice should be confined to cases where the weaver has no objection 
to so taking it over. 


Whetheh employee 

SHOULD HAVE POWER TO 
FINE OR MAKE DEDI70- 
TTONS PROM WAGES. 


120. On the other hand, we think it would be clearly unreasonable for 
the employer not to have power to recover com- 
pensation for damage caused by the negligence of a 
weaver, by fine or deduction from his wages. In 
England, it has long been held to be a contraven- 
tion of the Truck Act of 1831 to make a weaver 
take over a piece of spoiled cloth at the value it would have, if perfect 
(Smiilb V. Walton, 1877, 3 C. P. D. 109) ; but on the other hand the 
employer in a Lancashire Cotton Mill can deduct a sum equivalent 
to the loss caused to him by a weaver’s negligence from his wages 
{Ei^^ersdale Mill Oo^nj^any, Ltd, v. Hart, 1926, 43 T. L. E. 73). This 
accords with the recommendation of the majority of the Truck Committee 
of 1906 in paragraph 87 of their Eeport that the employer should be 
allowed to deal with cases of careless or negligent work in the same way and 
under the same conditions as he would be allowed to deal with breaches 
of discipline. This, in ejBEect, is what may be considered to be authorised 
by head (b) of Standing Order 18. The limit of 2 per cent, of an operative’s 
total earnings for a month, which is imposed by that Standing Order, 
would, however, be too small to cover such loss in most cases. Thus 
if the weaver’s wages are Es. 50 a month, the most he could be fined 
during the whole month would be Ee. 1. We therefore think that a 
separate provision should be made for fines for damaged cloth, which 
(as in Lancashire) should be fixed on a compensatory basis, not exceeding 
the estimated loss to the mill owing to the damage. 

Opinion of the If the worker elects to take over the damaged 
Committee. material rather than pay the fine, this can be done. 

If he disputes his liability for the damage, and 
the amount of fine inflicted exceeds a sum, w^hich we tentatively suggest 
might be Es. 5, then provision should be made for the joint examination 
of the cloth by an officer of the mill and a representative of the weavers, 
who may be either an employee in the mill or an official of a registered 
Trade Union. If they differ as to their decision, then there might be a 
reference to an independent person (if available) ; otherwise the Manager 
would have to decide whether to enforce the proposed fine or not, and his 
decision would of course be subject to the usual checks of the possibility 
of a strike or a law-suit. We realise that there are difficulties in the 
way of our proposal ; but we put it forward in the hope that it may at 
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least afford a basis for some agreement between tbe Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation and tbe Labour representatives on tbe 
Tentative stjgges- subject. Pending an attempt to come to sucb an 

TION EOB A RULE ON t it.- 

THIS SUBJECT. agreement, we do not recommend any addition to 

tbe Standing Orders of tbe kind proposed by tbe 
Association in rule 23 of tbeir final draft. We tbink it would be fairer 
to bave some suclf rule as follows : — 

'' Tbe Company shall not be entitled to debit a weaver's wages with 
tbe cost of clotb damaged by bis negligence, unless be elects to 
• take it over on those terms. Otherwise tbe Company may deduct 
from bis wages an amount corresponding to tbe estimated loss 
caused to it by sucb negligence, provided that, if tbe proposed 

deduction exceeds tbe sum of Ks .or tbe weaver disputes the 

damage being due to bis negligence, tbe deduction shall not be made 
by an officer of tbe Company lower in rank than an Assistant Weaving 

Master, If tbe latter officer directs a deduction of Es or over, 

and tbe weaver disputes bis liabibty to pay tbe same, there shall be a 
joint examination of tbe damaged cloth by such officer of the Company 
as tbe Manager appoints and a representative of tbe weavers, who may 
be either an employee of tbe Company or an official of a registered 
Trade Ui3ion. If they agree in tbeir decision, tbe Manager shall accept 
their decision. If they disagree, and there is no independent person 
to whom the Manager and tbe weavers' representative agree to refer 
tbe dispute, tbe Manager shall decide what amount (if any) shall be 
deducted from tbe weaver’s wages. " 

We do not incorporate this in our redraft of tbe Standing Orders, as 
there is no rule on tbe subject in the draft referred to us, and tbe above 
is in tbe nature of a tentative proposal. 

Standing Order 19, 

121, Tbe order and the reasons for fine or dismissal of any 

operative shall be in writing and shall be dated 
Order for dismissal and signed in tbe case of a fine by tbe Head of the 
or fine to fie in writing. Department concerned, and in case of dismissal by 
tbe Manager, and shall, in the event of a fine, state 
tbe amount. A copy of sucb order, if demanded, should be supplied to 
tbe operative. ” 

Mr. Saklatvala stated that tbe intention of this Standing Order is that 
tbe Head of tbe Department (G.^.,tbe Spinning Master or Weaving Master) 
should bave not only tbe duty of signing orders in tbe case of fines but 
also tbe power to pass sucb an order. We tbink that this is reasonable, 
but it should be made clear in the Standing Order. We bave made an 
addition accordingly to Standing Order 18. 

122. Tbe Joint Strike Committee in tbeir written statement say Tbe 

copy of the order of tbe fine must be supplied in 
Whether copy op all cases not only when demanded. Tbe right of 

ORDER SHOULD BE l-xl i!T-i n .1 

GIVEN TO THE opERATWE dismissal and fine must be 

CONCERNED. Specifically mentiobed." We tbink that a copy 

of an order of dismissal should be given to tbe 
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operative cancenied in every case, unless this is impracticable owing to 
Ms absence or other sufficient reason, but that it is sufficient to provide lor 
a copy of the order oifine being given, if demanded. The right of appeal 
from a decision of the Manager to the Managing Agents is already confer- 
red by Standing Order 3, but this will not in terms 
Appeal to Manager cover cases where fine is inflicted by the Head of a 
Department!^ ^ Department. On the other hand, Rule 3 implies 

that any question arising under the Standing 
Order can be brought before the Manager ; and accordingly we consider 
that an appeal should be allowed to the Manager, in any case where the 
Head of a Department passes an order of fine. 
StJGOESTED RE-DRAPT. To make these two points clear, we propose that 
for the last sentence the following should be 

substituted, : — 

A copy of such order ffiould, in the case of a dismissal, be supplied 
to the operative concerned, unless it is impracticable to do so, and in 
the case of a fine should be supplied if demanded by the operative 
concerned. Any operative aggrieved by any such order of the Head 
of a Department can appeal to the Manager, and any order of tlie 
latter is appealable to the Managing Agents under the provisions of 
Order 3. ’’ 

Standing Order 21, 

123. '^21. A copy of these Orders in the Vernacular will be 
handed to each operative when engaged, and he 
Operation op the gPal] accept work at the Mill on the understanding 
TANDiNG Orders. these Orders and agrees to abide 

by them. 

Ho objection has been taken to this rule, which is a usual one. The 
Joint Strike Committee, however, say in their written statement that 
a copy of any changes made in the rules should similarly be supplied to 
each employee. Mr. Caroe, in the discussion on the 7th of December 
1928, accepted this suggestion ; but we think it -would be sufficient if 
the change is notified in the vernacular in the mill and embodied in the 
Standing Orders to be supplied to new operatives. The provisions we 
propose for prior consultation of operatives and their representatives 
including Trade Unions, in conjunction with the notification of the 
change, in proper places in the mill, should ordinarily ensure other 
operatives knowing about the change. 

124. Hor the reasons given in discussing Standing Order 4, we propose 
that that rule, as re-drafted by us, should be placed after Standing 
Order 21. 

125. We would also make two verbal changes in Rule 21 to cover 
Suggested amend- amendments made under the proposed rule 22, 

MENTs. namely, — 

(a) insert the words or of the orders as altered under Rule 22 ’’ 
after '' these orders ; and 
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(6) substitute tbe words '' tbe said orders ” for the words '' these 
orders 

126. Appendix III gives, in a comparative form, the Standing 
Orders as submitted to the Joint Conference on the 
NTOEmiNC4 OF THE dth October 1928 ; some new Orders (printed in 
Sta-ndihg Oeders. italics) Which Were submitted to us by the 

Millowners’ Association during our discussions ; 
and the amended Orders in the form in which we consider they may 
be approved as fair and reasonable. In this the numbering of the 
Standing Orders submitted to us is retained, in order to prevent 
confusion in reference to our report, except for the omission of Standing 
Order 4 and its insertion as Standing Order 22. But the numbering 
should of course be altered in any Standing Orders based on our 
re-draft . 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE SEVEITEEN DEMAIDS, 


127, The origin of the so-called Seventeen Demands ” has already 
History op the been referred to in Chapter I. They were 

Demands apparently fornmlated by the Joint Mill Strike 

Committee after the discussion which the Chairman and Members of the 
Millowners' Association had with his Excellency the Governor, on the 
27th of April 1928. The press communique on the subject stated His 
Excellency was informed by the Millowners’ Association that no 
grievances had been brought to the notice of the Association. Mlieii 
any such grievances came to their knowledge through recognised 
representatives of Registered Trade Unions, the Association Avould 
consider them.’^ On the 3rd of May the Joint Honorary Secretaries to 
the Joint Strike Committee addressed a letter to the Association 
formulating these Demands, and on the 12th of May the Committee 
of the Association published their reply, dealing categorically with each 
Demand. A copy of this statement will be found in Appendix I. 
Some of the Demands were conceded, and it will be convenient to deal 
with these first. They are Nos. 6, 15 and 16. 

128, Demand No. 6 and the reply are : 


Posting 
of Piece 
Work 
Rates 


Demand Reply 

Notices in vernacular The Committee of the 
showing the rates of piece- Association agree to notices 
work in detail should be in vernacular being put up 
posted in the departments as desired, 
for the information of the 
workers. 


This demand conforms with what is required hy law in England. 
Section 116 of the Eactory and Workshop Act, 1901 (1 Edw\ 7, cap. 22) 
requires the occupier in every textile factory, fox the purpose of enabling 
each piece-worker to compute the amount of wages payable to him, to 
publish in a certain manner particulars of the rate of wages applicable 
to the work to be done and of the -work to which that rate is to be applied. 
In the case of weavers in the cotton trade, the particulars are to be 
furnished to him in writing at the time when the work is given out to him, 
and the basis and conditions by which the prices are regulated are to 
be exhibited and posted in each room on a placard not containing any 
other matter, and posted in a position where it is easily legible. 
Particulars either as to rate of wages or as to work naust not be expressed 
by symbols. There is a separate provision as to automatic indicators 
when they are used for ascertaining work. 
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129, It was conceded by Mr. Stones for the Millowners' Association 
during the discussion that took place on the 6th of December 1928, that 
in the notices mentioned in this Demand information should be given 
on the above lines, so that each item entering into the calculation of the 
piece-worker's wage should find a place in the notice ; but in so far as 
wages under tli^^ Standardisation Scheme or existing practice do not 
follow exactly the basis and conditions on which they are calculated in 
Laucashire, the particulars given v\ould have to differ from those that 
are for instance shown on page 78 of the Uniform List of Prices for 
weaving Plains, Fancies, etc., 1924 edition. 

130. It was also agreed that such notices should be in more than one 
vernacular in any mill where this was necessary on account of the 
employees concerned speaking different languages. 

131, Demand Uo. 15 and the reply are : 

Demand 

Stand- the rules that are The Committee agree that 

of^Stand- usually posted in the mills or the rules posted in the mills 
ing Orders departments should be staii- should be standardised and 
dardised by the Millowners' these have already been 
Association so that they shall formulated aud will be 
be uniform hi all the mills, published in due course. 

That none of these rules or 
regulations shall be such as 
may deprive the workers of 
their rights conferred on them 
by the existing law, goes with- 
out saymg. 

This demand has been satisfied by the standardised Standing Orders 
which have been already considered. So far as the Committee are aware 
none of them, or at any rate none of them as amended by this Committee, 

deprive the workers of their rights conferred on them by the existing 
law." 

132. Demand No. 16 and the reply are : 

Demand 

Employment in the Weav- Neither the Association nor 
ing Department of the mills the employers individually 
should be opened to members have objected to members 
of the so-called depressed of the Depressed Classes 
classes, " working in any department 

of the mills including weaving. 
On the contrary, the ph^ec- 
tion has come from the 
workers themselves. 
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Mr. Bakhale, in regard to this, said that the point raised in this demand 
had been met by the Millowners’ Association. It appears to be true 
that no opposition has been offered by the Millowners’ Association to 
this proposal, and the main difficulty in the way of the depressed classes 
is caste feeling. Thus the Honourable T. Shaw, M.P., in his Eeport of 
Investigations into the Conditions of Indian Textile Workers, pointed 
out that this caste question was a problem which couM only be solved 
by Indians themselves. 


133. 
say : 


Demand No. 17 may next be shortly disposed of. It and the reply 
Demand Refly 


Vietim- 

Ization 


That there shall be no 
victimization of men who 
have taken part in the present 
dispute, or in their Union 
activities. 


The Committee do not 
know the reasons for antici- 
]:>ating any victimization 
either at present or in the 
future. There was no such 
victimization in the past. 


In th<3 disciisricm on this demand, Mr. Bakhaie said that victimization 
was practised indirectly, e.g,, by dismissing a man who had taken part 
in Trade Union activity under some other pretext. Mr. Stones retorted 
that there were cases of one Trade I^nion victimizing members of 
another Trade Union. It is obvious that cases of this kind cannot be 
dealt with in detail by this Committee under its terms of reference. The 
principle of non -victimization was accepted by both sides ; and any 
adleged breach of that principle must be otherwise disposed of, after 
enquiry on the part of the mill authorities or the Trade Unions concerned. 


134. We next deal with certain demands covered by the consideration' 
of the Standing Oraers for Operatives. These are Nos. 4, 9, 10 (as to em- 
ployment), II (a), 13 and 14. No. 4 and the reply thereto are as follows : 

Demand Refly 


Varia- 
tion as to 
the Condi- 
tions of 
Service 


That the Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation shall not permit its 
individual members to vary 
conditions of service to the 
disadvantage of the workers 
without the sanction of the 
Association. 


On broad questions of 
policy, the Association is 
consulted by its members 
before making any departure 
from existing policy, but in 
minor matters of internal 
administration discretion is 
left to individual members. 


The Association has since conceded that no alterations of the general 
Standing Orders should be made by any individual mill without the 
approval of the Association, and No. 22 of the Orders, as amended by us, 
provides for this. The demand has, therefore, been virtually conceded. 
The standardisation of the Mill Rules in accordance with Demand No. 15 
otherwise prevents any variance of the kind complained of. The stand- 
ardisation also meets Demand No, 10 so far as regards conditions of 
employment. 
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135, Demand jSTo. 9 and the reply thereto are : 


Uii“ 

claimed 

Wages 


Demand 

The rules regarding the Standard rules in connec- 
forfeitiire of wages remaining tion with unclaimed wages 
unclaiined for certain period will be drawn up for adoption 
shoufd be done away with, by the members of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Subsequently, in paragraph 5 of the Terms formulated by the Millowners’ 
Association, on the 16th of May 1928, it was stated '' As to unclaimed 
wages, we have no objection to same being made available to operatives 
at any time on suflicient identification/’ Mr. Saklatvala further stated, 
on the 7th of December 1928, that the Members of the Association had 
been circularised accordingly, and that the previous practice of crediting 
unclaimed wages to one of the Mill Funds or to the Profit and Loss 
Account has been stopped. 

136. The demand has therefore been fully granted ; but to ensure its 
observance we think the Standing Orders should contain a provision 
accordingly, and we have made a recommendation to that effect in 
paragraph 91 . 

137. Demand No. 11 and the reply thereto are as follows : 

Demand Reply 

Tickets The newly introduced This demand is tantamount 
dantfand system of compelling the to saying that no attempt 

Cleaning workmen {a) to take out and should be made to enforce 
Machinery present tickets of attendance disciplinary measures. Dis- 
and (i) to clean the machinery cipline has been so wanting 
daily should be discontinued, in the past that a new set of 

rules to be enforced at ail 
mills is being drawn np and 
will be published shortly. 


The proposed Standing Orders in Rules 7 and 8 provide for every 
operative taking out and presenting a ticket, and the cpiestion has been 
fully discussed in paragraphs 49 to 52. As is there pointed out, there is 
really no innovation in the system except as to applying it to weavers ; 
and for the reasons there given, we approve of this extension. In our 
opinion, therefore, this part of Demand No. 11 is not fair and reasonable. 

138. The complaint as to daily cleaning of machinery has arisen in 
only 2 mills, viz., the Spring and Textile Mills of the Bombay Dyeing and 
Manufacturing Company, Ltd. In these mills a weaver has for some time 
been required to do a daily partial cleaning of his 2 looms, in addition to 
the usual periodical over-hauling. This cleaning consists in brushing 
away from a few parts of the looms, the fluff that accumulates, and has 
a tendency to fly about and spoil the cloth. It also interferes with the 
proper oiling of the looms. Mr. Harrison, the Manager, told us that at 
most it takes a couple of minutes to do ; on the other hand, some weavers 
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from the Spring Mill said it took up 10 minutes in tlie morning and 
15 in the evening. From wliat we ourselves saw, on a special visit to the 
Spring Mill for this purpose, we are satisfied that the weavers" statement 
is an exaggeration, and that the brushing can be easily done in about five 
minutes. Usually, the weaver does it immediately the looms stop work- 
ing in the evening, or the first thing in the morning before they start 
working, or some time during the afternoon interval! The cleaning is 
obviously desirable and facilitates the running of the machine, as was 
admitted by the weavers from the Spring Mill who gave evidence before 
us. It therefore benefits the weaver by helping him to get better 
production. He also wmuld ordinarily, in consequence of this daily 
brushing, have to spend less time on the periodical thorough cleaning. 
The objection of the weavers that they ''waste their time over this daily 
cleaning is not, in our opinion, substantiated ; and we accordingly 
consider that this part of the demand is unreasonable. 

139. It may be added that it would seem desirable to standardise the 
practice of cleaning machinery in mills, as was suggested by Mr. Dange 
in the discussion on the 6th December 1928. This would tend to obviate 
complaints of the kind made in this demand. 

140. Demand No. 13 and the reply thereto are as follows : 

Demand Re'ply 

One month’s notice must This is the existing arrange- 
be given by either side before ment although it is one-sided, 
terminating the contract of inasmuch as operatives sel- 
service. dom observe the rule of 

giving notice. However, it 
must be made clear that all 
over the wmrld in the textile 
trade it is a recognised 
practice for employers to 
suspend work on some 
machines without notice in 
the event of work being not 
available. This might occur 
through any causes beyond 
the control of the employers. 
The question has been fully considered in paragraphs 69 to 84 
regarding Standing Orders 13, 14 and 15. The Labour representatives 
have since dropped this Demand, and the Joint Strike Committee’s 
written statement regarding the Standing Orders says, The period of 
contract need not extend beyond one day.” The Millowners’ Associa- 
tion has now agreed to have a fortnight’s notice on either side instead 
of a month’s notice. The Labour representatives are not satisfied with 
this and contend that the period of a notice to be given by an employee 
should be less than that required in the case of an employer ; but we 
do not consider this reason able. The original demand for an equal period 
applicable to each side is, in our opinion, fair and reasonable, as already 
stated by us. 


Notices 
for termi- 
nating 
Service 
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141, The reply refers to the question of '' playing off.” We have 
already held in paragraphs 72 to 74 that, so faras this practice is adopted 
merely for trade or husiness reasons, it is not a fair one, except for a short 
time such as a couple of days, but that it is a fair and reasonable one 
•when adopted in other cases of the kind speciiied in Standing Order 13. 

142c Demand No. 14 and the reply say : 


Demand 


Reply 


Leave to 
employees 


The Millo-wners’ Associa- 
tion should make standard 
rules for the guidance of its 


The question of granting 
leave on pay to the opera- 
tives was considered by the 
members regarding the grant Association in the pa.st, but 
of leave to their employees. in view of the high percentage 

of absenteeism and migra- 
tory habits of the workers, it 
was decided that no such 
concession could possibly be 
granted. 

The above answer was given under the misapprehension that the 
Demand referred to leave on pay. The Millowners’ Association after- 
wards agreed to draw up rules regarding the grant of leave without pay 
to employees, and we have made provision for this in the Standing 
Orders (see paragraph 57). This demand has accordingly been 
conceded. 

143. There remain Demands Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 10 (regarding 
work and wages), and 12. Demand No. 1 and the reply thereto are : 


Demand Reply 

The present practices As regards this point, in 
tfo^n ©r resorted to by some mill- absence of any details of the 

Wages owners which result in the alleged practices, it is not 

reduction of wages shall be possible to give any definite 

stopped, and reductions and reply. The Association will 

altered conditions ahead}' deal with the matter if 

effected since 1925 shall be definite information is 

restored . supplied. 


With this can conveniently be taken Demand No. 10. It and tbe reply 
are : 

Demand Reply 

Stand- The conditions of employ- The Committee of the Asso- 
ment, work and payment ciation agree that '' conditions 
’ should be standardised. of employment, work and 

payment should be • standar- 
dised.” This matter has 
been already receiving *their 
attention, and a scheme has 
been prepared. 
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Tile Standardisation Sclienie for liaving a uniform^ system of fixing work 
and wmges in all mills in Bombay will necessarily reduce tlie complaint 
made in Demand No. 1 about alleged improper reductions of wages in 
the past. The correspondence about them will be found in Appendix F 
to the Statement of the Millowners' Association. Whatever foundation 
there may have been for these allegations — and some of them appear to 
be substantiated — ^we think it would serve no useful purpovse to discuss 
them in our Eeport. The Standardisation Scheme is an effective answer 
to this Demand, and is the more appropriate in view of Demand No. 10 
for such standardisation. There was a subsequent modification of that 
demand in the proceedings before us which is referred to in paragraph 
] 98 ; but this does not affect our coiicliisioii that the complaint in 
Demand No. 1 has been, in regard to the future, properl}^ Jiiet by tlie 
Millowners’ Association. As to the demand that the conditions of 1925 
shall be restored, Mr. Dango urged that tliis also covered any reduction 
in the number of hands employed since 1925. This, however, is a 
question which can best be discussed in comirciio}! wiili flu^ ^^undardisa- 
tion Scheme, and for the rcasoiis given i]^ paragrapli 204 we are against 
his contention. Speaking generally, we may say that tliis demand that 
conditions should remain exactly as they were in 1925 is clearly 
imreasonable. 

144. Demand No. 2 and the reply thereto arc as follows : 

Demand lie ply 

Increase That where the daily hours This, no doubt, refers to 

of hours of Qf ^vork of any class of the practice which some 
ment workers are at present less members of the Association 

than 10, the hours shall not have recenfly adopted of 
be raised to 10, without the insisting that the operatives 
consent of the workers con- of all departments whether 
cerned expressed through sxDinning section or weaving 
their organisations. Mlieii sec1 ion should uniformly work 
the hours are thus ijieroased, full 10 hours as laid down in 
the workmen should be paid the Factories Act. In the 
for the same at the usual interests of discipline, the 
overtime rates. Association must insist that 

all male operatives should 
work for full 10 hours a day. 
Such increased time cannot 
possibly be paid at overtime 
rate as this can only come 
into operation after an opera- 
tive has actually worked for 
more than 10 hours during 
the day. There can also be 
no question of a pro rata 
increase in wages as these 
operatives are already paid 
wages not only fully equal to 
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but in some cases even biglier 
than those received by 
workers on a similar class of 
work, who put in full 
10 hours^ Tkis is a reform 
which should bo undertaken 
without delay. 

This demand ahects (1) fitters and other employees in the Mechanics’ 
shops, (2) some operatives in the Warping, Sizing and Warehouse 
departments, and (3) some departmental fitters, carpenters and line- 
levellers. 

145« The first of these do not come under the Standardization Scheme, 
and their wages have been left over for further 
History OF Demand, settlement; but the Millowners’ Association 
intend that, after the introduction of Standardi- 
zation, tliese employees should all work a full ten-hours’ day. The 
position as regards the others who come under the Standardization 
Scheme, is thus stated in a letter dated 12th February 1929 from the 
Secretary of the Millowners’ Association : — 

'' In a few Mills, departmental fitters as specified on page 8 of the 
Spinning List and page 20 of the Weaving List and carpenters as 
specified on pages 19 and 21 of Spinning List and page 20 of Weaving 
List, will be affected as they are not at present working a full ten-hour 
day. Line Levellers as specified on page 21 of the Spinning List will 
be affected in a few mills as regards working hours. In a majority of 
the Mills, however, departmental fitters, carpenters, and Line Levellers 
already work the ordinary mill hours, Lc., ten hours per day. 

''Warpers (page 9 of Weaving List), Sizers (pages 10 'and 11 of 
Weaving List), Calendermen, Warehousemen and Folding Department 
(pages 21 and 22 of Weaving List) are now working as a rule for 
8 J to 9-| hours per day, the hours varying in different Mills, the average 
being about 9 hours, though in certain cases, warpers and sizers already 
work even ten hours per day. In compiling the Standard List, wages 
have been fixed for these operatives to give what is considered to be a 
fair wage for a ten-hour day. In the Warehouse and Folding Depart- 
ment, there have been no reductions in the rates, but hours have been 
increased.” 

Steps in the direction of increasing their hours had been taken by some 
mills prior to the General Strike. Thus the Kohinoor Mills notified the 
men in the Mechanics Shop and Folding Department on the 31st of 
January 1928 that they were required to come to work next day from 
7 A.M. instead of from 8 a.m., as they had been doing for some years. 
There were short strikes in consequence, but they failed (See Labour 
Gazette of March 1928, pages 558-9, and of April 1928, page 646). No 
extra pay was given for the additional work entailed. Similarly from 
1st March 1928, the E. D. Sassoon group increased the hours of their 
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meclianics from 8|- to 10, and tliose of their Sizing and Folding Depart- 
ments from 9 to 10. They gave a proportionate increase of wages for 
the montli of March, bnt notified that this would be done away witli from 
1st May. This explains how the question arose, and this demand was 
made. Its refusal by the Association was emphasized in the ^Merms '' 
that the Association afterwards formulated. Paragraph 3 says 

Full ten hours worh for all Wlale Operatives in all Departments . — An 
exception was made in tlie past in the case of particular departments 
when all the departments in the mills were running for 12 hours and 
more. But after the reduction of working hours to 10, there is no 
excuse for continuing a practice which is at once uneconomical in 
working and subversive of discipline. There is therefore no justifica- 
tion for giving any pro rata increase in any particular departments 
but all operatives must be made to work uniformly for 10 hours.” 

The Joint Strike Committee in their written statement remark as follows : 

“ In the standard scheme, those who were working formerly 
8. I hours a day, are asked to work 10 hours and their wages have been 
Jcept at the same level that they were paid when working 8| hours. 
The Millowners’ contention that this class was paid for 10 hours while 
work was taken from them for Si- hours is hollow on its very face, 
because had it been so they wmiild not have paid overtime wages for 
these men, whenever they worked for more than 8-| hours. This new 
system in the first place increases hours of work, which on the contrary 
ought to be reduced, and in the second place cuts the earnings of this 
class by 21*25 per cent.” 

The main question that arises is whether the proposal that the 
hours should be increased without any extra remuneration is fair and 
reasonable, 

146. It is unfortunate that the exact origin of the practice requiring 
only 8-|, 9 or 9i hours’ workinstead of 10 hours from 
Origix or Existing these hands is 1ft in some obscurity. It was stated 
Pkactick, Py Mr. Doiigarsing, the Manager of the Morarji 

Goculdas Mill, that there was a strike some time 
between 1885 and 1895, which resulted in an 8 hours’ day being fixed for 
mechanics ; but we have been unable to obtain any verification of this 
statement. He further suggests that the objection to longer hours is due 
to many of the fitters having been originally Anglo-Indians, vho ■worked 
harder than most mill-hands, so that full time was not insisted on in 
their case. But this, if true, does not explain how the men in the Folding 
and some other departments were allowed to work for less time. All 
that we can go on with any certainty is the statement of the Millowners’ 
Association that, when the daily hours of work were reduced from 12 to 
10 in 1920, no change was made in the case of the mechanics and others, 
who were allowed to work for less than 10 hours. Mr. Saklatvala 
said that the Millowners did not then think it necessary to ask the fitters 
to do more work, because 1920 was a boom year. This plea, however, 
appears to us to be not altogether convincing. It is somewhat inccn- 
sistent with the contention that these men ought to work longer hours, in 
Vc 1 — 5a 
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order to enable tlie Mills to o])tain increased ]3ro duct ion. If that be so, 
we should have expected tliat, when profits were so great as they were in 
1920, it would obviously have paid the mills to have given these men 
increased wages, in order to get them to work longer. As they did not 
do this, the desirability of their working for 1 0 hours, like other opera- 
tives, can hardly have been so apparent as it is now claimed to be. 
On tile other hand, it may he said that the necessity for increased 
efficiency had not then been brought home to Millowners in the way that 
it has now been on account of the Japanese competition. 

147. But, whatever may have been the reasons for it, the system has 

obtained for at least eight years. In all the mills, 

Employ REST x]\rECTT A- thl slicrtly before the general strike, it had 
Nics’ ^SIlops. virtually become a recognised term of the employ- 

ment of a fit, ter in the Mechanics' Shop that he 
should not be required to work for more than 8|- hours. The hours of 
work are such a fundamental part of the contract of employment between 
a workman and his employer that we think wm can safely say that a Court 
of Law would hold the acUial 8-|- liours of work in their case to be also 
the contractual hours, indess very clear proof to the contrary was forth- 
coming. The mere fact, tliat the Factories Act allows* a full working day 
of 10 hours on 6 days a week for all employees would not make any 
difference, because the employer can of course contract to employ parti- 
cular men for a shorter day. Nor would the fact of Mill Rules laying 
down 10 hours a day for all operatives be of much avail against the 
natural inference to be drawn from such a uniform practice, in the 
absence of a written contract signed by eacli fitter and incorporating a 
liability to work for the full day of 10 hours as a condition of his 
employment. 

148. We think, therefore, that the legal aspect of the question so far 
as it concerns the employees in the Mechanics' Shop is against the conten- 
tion of the Millowners' Association. Even supposing that the practice 
started as a concession, it has in effect crystallised into a contractual 
system. Mechanics engaged after 1920 would be led to believe that they 
were under no liability to w'ork more than 8“|- hours except on overtime 
pay ; and the Millowners appear to have done nothing to counteract 
such a belief. On the contrary, when in 1924 the Swan and Finlay Mills 
and in 1925 the Gold Mohur Mills, changed the hours of work for 
mechanics so as to raise them from 8-|- to 10 hours a day, they gave an 
increase in pay for the extra hours per week the men concerned were 
asked to work. Similarly, the E. D. Sassoon group gave proportionate 
increases when they did the same in March 1928, though they no doubt 
notified that those increases would be done away with from the 1st of 
May 1928. The only real excei^tion is that of the Kohinoor Mills, where 
from the 1st of February 1928, as already mentioned, the mechanics' 
hours were increased from to 9|- without any corresponding increase 
of pay. In this case, their terms pi employment have no doubt been 
successfully changed, but tbe question wbetber this is fair and reasonable 
still remains. 
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149. In one sense, the answer must be in tlie affiiinative, because there 
Opinion of Combiit- is nothing illegal ill an employer extending (within 
TEE AS TO SUCH Mecha- thc Imiits laid down by the Factories Act) the 
hours that an operative works, without giving 
any increased wages, if he can obtain suitable emjiloyees on those terms. 
He could of course give a month h notice to all his niej:?'hanics, however 
long they may have worked for only 8-|- hours a day, that he would 
discharge them next month, unless they agree to ivork 10 hours a day on 
the same pay. The fact that the tendency now-a-days is to have a 
maximum working day of 8 hours, as affording for a consideiahle variety 
of occupations and for conscientious workers the best conditions for high 
productivity'^k^ and that in other Workshops in Bombay such as the 
Municipal, Eailway and Tramway ones, the mechanics work only 48 
hours a week, would not affect this legal rigid. The Washington Conven- 
tion, which limits the hours of labour in industrial undertakings to 8 in 
the day and 48 in the wwek, was modified in the case of British India so as 
to allow’" 60 per week. But this does not, in our opinion, conclude the 
question. The terms 'Hair and reasonable” are not necessarily 
co-extensive with the word " legal ” ; and circumstances may make an 
alteration in conditions of employment unreasonable, aithoiigli it may 
be one which the law allows. The real question is whether the objections 
to the proposal for an unremunerated increase in the liours of work of 
mechanics are fair and reasonable. On this point the Millowners’ 
Association argue that there is no sufficient reason to differentiate them 
from other mill operatives, who work 10 hours ; but it is an eft’ective 
answ^er that the men in question liave succeeded between 1920 and 
1928 in getting this difference established, so that no question was raised 
in 1924 and 1925 about some of them getting a proportionate increase in 
pay for an increase in the number of hours over 8-|- they were required to 
work. It may be entirely accidental and even illogical ; but, after all, many 
conditions in life arise in the same way. In fact, it can be said not to be 
illogical. Mechanical skill is a considera])le factor in raising wages, etc.; 
this for instance explains wdiy, as Mr. Neville liiiiit points out in his 
written statement, motor drivers wall probably ahvays get more money 
than cooks or butlers. In the case of mechanics it can be urged (as 
Mr. Dongarsing did) that the Avork requires more intelligence and 
assiduity than that of an ordinary mill-haiid. Thej^ can also cite the 
precedent of their brother fitters in other Bombay Mffirkshops, wffio 
have only got to work 48 hours a week. Having regard to the time the 
practice has lasted, and all the other circumstances, w^e think the 
objection taken to the x>roposal of the Millowmeis’ Association is a 
reasonable one. The pay they dmw (except in the Ivohinoor Mills and 
the Mills where pro rala increases luwe been allow^ed for a full day’s work) 
is at present pay for an 8-J' hours’ day, and "we consider that in standardis- 
ing their wages any increase of these hours should be given due considera- 
tion in determining wdiat arc reasonable w'ages in their case, in other words, 
a pro rata increase should be given in any wage based on what they get 


Professor Lee’s “ The Human Machine and Industrial Ellieiency,” 1919, p. 36. 
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for SI lioiirs’ work a day. On the other hand, it will of course be open 
to the Millowoiers to contimie the present practice of allowing the 
mechanics to work for only 8-| hours a day, if they object to any 
such increase. 

150» The above remarks do not apply to departmental fitters, nor to 
warpers, sizers, etc., who are mostly employed on' 
Opinion op Committee piecework rates. These men have not established 
a unilorm practice ot wnrkmg tor only hours a 
day, and the practice varies considerably. It is clear that they have not 
so strong a case as the mechanics. The majority of departmental fitters, 
carpenters and line-levellers already work the ordinary mill hours, and 
though the average hours for warpers and sizers is about 9*^ some of them 
work 10 hours a day. Nor is there reasonable justification for their not 
working a full day, like other operatives in a Mill ; any reduction in their 
hours must ordinarily affect production, wdiereas this is not necessarily tlie 
case wfith the mechanical branch. We accordingly think that, in the case 
of these other classes of operatives, the demand that there should be no 
increase in their daily hours wfithout payment at overtime rates cannot be 
justified as fair and reasonable. On the other hand, we think that in 
fixing their proposed wmges under the Standardization Scheme on the 
basis of a 10 hours' day, the fact that the average wage eariied by them 
has hitherto been one for less than a 10 hours’ day should he taken into 
consideration ; and w^e liave borne this in mind in dealing with any 
dispute as to their w^ages (ci paragraph 270). 

151. We therefore consider the demand for extra pay fair and reason- 
able so far as it concerns employees in the Mechanics’ shops, hut not as 
regards the other operatives mentioned above. 

152. The other part of the demand that the hours should not be raised 
'' without the consent of the w^orkers expressed through tlieir oj'ganisa- 
tions ” is in our opinion unreasonable. It is on a par wfith the demand 
No. 7 that there should be no increase of efficiency wfithout similar '' free 
consent,” and we may refer to our remarks about it in paragraph 155. 

153. Demand No. 3 and the reply say : 


Demand 

Consent 
of Work- 
ers’ Organ- 
izations to 
variance of 
conditions. 


undoubtedly have room for 
improvement. The pages of 
the Tariff Bocwd Report 
clearly and emphatically 
point out that conditions 


That the millowners shall 
iiot vary any of the present 
conditions to the disadvan- 
tage of the workers before 
securing the approval of the 
workers through their organi- 
sations. 


The Association caji never 
agree that the present condi- 
tions shall not ))e varied 
wfithout the approval of the 
workers’ organisat ions f c r 
the simple reason that seme 
of the cxistiug practices 
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must be varied. Besides, tlio 
workers’ organisations at 
present are far from fully 
developed and there is no 
textile trade luiion in exist- 
ence in "Sonibay that can 
undertake to enforce its own 
will on its members, even 
wlie.n an understanding has 
been effected with the eni- 
])loyers. 

Tliis point has been discussed in para, graph 55 regarding Standing Order 4. 
As there noted, tlie demand for a^jproval was dropped by Mr. Bakbale in 
the discussion that took place on the 6th of December 1928, and all that 
he asked for was prior cojisnltatioiu This has been conceded. The 
Millowners’ Associaiioii also does not novc object to recognising 
registered Ti-ade Ihiioiis iji the textile trade. In these circiun stances, ii 
seems to us futile to go into the question whether their previous ohjectio]] 
to recognition of the Labour organisations was or was not justified. 
Proposals have now l>een made for the constitution of Joint Committees, 
and for prior consultation of operatives and their representatives beforo 
any alterations are made in the Standing Orders (see paragraphs 35 and 
36). It is sufficient to say that this Demand, as modified by substitut- 
ing "having prior consultation with” for ” securing the approval of” 
has been acceded to. 

154, Demand No. 5 and the reply thereto are : 


Demand 




Rates 
for new 
varieties 
of cloth. 


The rates of new varieties Tlu^ rates of wages will ])e 
shall be fixed by the Mill- fixed under the new star.- 
owners’ Association in dardisation schenu^, and as 
consultation with the re])re~ the Committee maintain that 
scntatives of the workers’ this is a reform whi( h must 
organisations. he carried out as soon as 

possibhc and also for reasons 
mentioned in reply to demand 
3, the ansAver to this must be 
in the negatNe. 


The refusal to nic'et this demand waspriorto the Report of tlie Standard- 
isation Suh-committee of the Association, which is contained in A])pcn- 
dix S to the Statement of the Millowners’ Association. The penultimate 
paragraph of that Report adumbrated tlie adoption of some rules for the 
joint settlement of trade disputes on the lines of the Avelhlmown Brook- 
lands Agreement/^' and such rules have in fact been agreed to, as already 
mentioned. As the discussion of the 6th of Decemlier 1928 vsliows, there 
is now no objection raised to rates of varieties, rot covered by the 


* Board of Trade (Labour Department) Report on colieciiTe Agreement between 
Emplojmrs and Workpeople in the United Kingdom, 1010, page 13t. 
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Standaxdisation Sclieme as it stands at present, being fixed after consulta- 
tion with the Trade Unions. This Demand has therefore been sufficiently 
met. It is true that tlie Standardisation Scheme was drawn np without 
such prior consultation ; but this is explained by the fact that it was 
prepared during the strike, which' rendered such consultation impractic- 
able. As already# mentioned, the scheme was discussed on various 
occasions with representatives of Labour and has been considerably 
modified in consequence. 

155, Demand Ko. 7 and the reply are : 


Consent 
of workers^ 
organisa- 
tions to in- 
crease of 
efficiency. 


Demand 

The system by which each 
worker is required to look 
after 3 looms or the whole 
frame (2 sides) shoidd not 
be reintroduced or continued 
without the consultation and 
free consent of the workers 
expressed through their 
organisations. 


Rejjly 

No reforms intended to 
increase the efficiency of 
workers to the mutual benefit 
of both the employers and 
the employees can ever he 
effected in the textile 
industry in Bombay if it is 
stipulated that nothing 
should he done Avithont the 
'' free consent of the 
workers. 


This can host he considered in discussing the Standardisation and 
Efficiency Schemes. It may he noted that the words free consent of the 
workers ” arc somewhat misleading. Of course, no AAurker can be com- 
pelled to do any Avork Avitbout his oAvn free consent. What is meant is the 
consent of the body oi‘ Ujiion to which the Avorker belongs. Individual 
workers may be and often are veiling to do more AAVuk for more pajq and 
Avhat is desired is to compel them not to do so for Avhat is supposed to be the 
benefit of the body. For the reasons giwm in paragraph 287 we consider 
that the Millowners’ Association Avere iustitied in objecting to this stipu- 
latioii about ‘'free consent,” Avhich as pointed out above, may involve 
compulsion of individual AA'orkers. The principle of consultation has been 
conceded, as already vstated ; and to tins extent the Demand is fair and 
reasonable. But the objections raised by the Trade Unions to any 
attempt at increasing the efficiency of the Avmrkers are not, in our opinion, 
reasonable, for reasons gffien in paragraph 204. 

156. Demand No. 8 and the reply are : 


Demand Reply 

Proposed The Avages of those Avorkers No reason whatcAUU' is given 

iawease. whose average monthly wage for demanding that Avhere 
is less than Ks. 30 shall he the AAvage is Icvss than Es. 30 
raised substantially. it vshould be “ raised sub- 

stantially ”. However, in 
compiling our Standardisation 
Scheme, if Avages are found to 
be unduly Ioav in any cases, 
same Avill be duly considered. 
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157. This cieinaiid Las during discussion been expanded into two 
,, niiicL widei ones, (1) that there should l)c a 

mini mum wage tor ail null operatives oi Ks. 30 per 
nmnth, (2) that this minimum should apply to female as well as male 
operatives on the ground that females doing the same kind of work 
as males should get tlie same wages. There is a* very extensive 
amount of literature on this subject ; and, as is well known, ^ many 
countries have provided by legislatiim for the fixing of minim uin rates of 


wages. The earliest system of minimum wage regulation in modern times 
was that introduced in New Zealand and Australia 
during the last decade of the 19th century, and by 
the year 1910 laws applying the minimum wage 
principle were in force in all the States of Australasia. In 1909, the 


British Parliament passed provisions by wdiich the ininimum wage could 
be enforced in certain trades. In the United States, Massachusetts 


adopted tlie minimum wage principle in 1912, while eight other States 
followed in 1913. Since lluui the principle has been adopted in Canada, 
Fran(u‘, N(U'V'ay,_ Austria, Czechoslovakia, Koumaiiia, Uruguay, Germany, 
Hungary, Italy and South Africa. But the scope of the laws in force in 
the ditlerent countries varies greatly, as do also the methods of their 
application. A fuller accoimt of the development of this legislation will 
be found in the International Labour Office Report on Minimum Wage 
Fixing Machinery, 1927, at pages 9 to 11. The above statement should 
be supplemented by a reference to that part of the Peace Treaty after 
the Great AVar, Avhich provided for the establishment of an International 
Labour Oliice. In tlie Preamble to Part XIII of the Treaty of Peace 


''the provision of an adequate living wage ” is mentioned among the 
problems ch‘ uigent importance which require solution if social unrest 
is to be avoided. Also, in Article -127 of the Treaty, among the general 
principles wliich the signatory parties (considered well fitted as a guide to 
the policy of the Internatioual Jjahoiir Organisation, is " the payment to 
the employed of a wage a-deejuate to maintain a reasonable standard of 
life as this is understood in their time and country.” Accordingly, after 
preliminaxy I'eseareh work by the International Labour Oifice, the matter 
came up [or discussion before two International Labour Conferences, one 
in 1927 and the other in 1928. At the se(cond conference, a draft Inter- 


national Convention concerning the creation of minimum wage fixing 
machinery, with some supplementary recoimneiidations, was adopted. 
A copy of the Draft Convention is contained in Ajipendix VII. 
It will be seen that by Article I it is limited in its scope to " workers 
employed in certain of the trades or parts of trades (and in particular in 
home worlsiicg trades) i]i which no arrangements exist for the efiective 
regulation of wages by collective agreement or otherwise and wages are 
exceptionally low It thus excludes from its scope trades, or even parts 
thereof, in which although wages may be exceptionally low, the 
workers are sufficiently organised to conclude efiective collective 
agreements, or, even if unorganised, are protected by other equally 
efiective arrangenients. The principle laid down in Article 4-27 of the 
Treaty quoted above has been more fully expressed in the third 
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Recommendation appended to tlie Draft Convention about niiiiiimim 
wages, as follows : — 

“ For tlie purpose of determining tlie minimiim rates of wages to be 
fixed, the wage fixing body should in any case take account of the 
necessity of enabling the workers concerned to maintain a suitable 
standard of Imng. For this xmrpose regard should primarily be had 
to the rates of wages being paid for similar work in trades where the 
workers are adequately organised and ha«ve concluded effective collec- 
tive agreements, or, if no such standard of reference is available in the 
circumstances, to the general level of wages prevailing in the country 
or in the particular locality.” 

158* Some exponents of the doctrine of the minimum wage go to the 
extent of saying, as is done in Australia, that it is 
under no consideration to be reduced, and that if 
an industry cannot afford to pay it, it should be 
abandoned. On the other hand, in England, more consideration has 
always been given to what the trade can boar than to the idea of a basic 
wage. Thus Mrs. E. M. Burns in her book '' Wages and the State ” 
(1926) at pages 273-275 says : 

Only one statement m^iy he made with any certainty respecting 
the wage-fixiog policies of the British Trade Boards. It is that practi- 
cally each Board has a different policy, which is very seldom as clear- 
cut as those we have so far considered. There is for example no 
accepted Living Wage doctrine as in Australia. Unlike the Boards in 
Hew South Wales those in Great Britain have never made more or less 
elaborate enquiries into the cost of living, and then used the sum so 
found as an irreducible minimum. Ho Board has ever proclaimed 
that if its members could not pay a Living Wage they had better 

retire from business The cost of living is certainly 

considered from time to time, but not as a basic factor. That is to 
say, wages may he altered because of changes in the cost of living, 
unaccompanied by any enquiry as to the adequacy ‘of the basic 
wage to support a reasonable standard of living. . . . 

“ Much more important is the principle of what the trade can bear. 
From the evidence of the various chairmen and Government officials 
before the Cave Committee, it is apparent that this is the fundamental 
consideration.” 

Again, Professor Pdcliardson in his work The Minimum Wage ” 
(1927) at pages 39 and 40 says : 

“ When the Cave Committee framed its recomiiiendatioais, it 
proposed that the Trade Boards System should be directed ' to give 
protection to the workers in each trade by securing to them at least a 
wage which approximates to the subsistence level in the place in whicli 
they live and which the trade can bear.’ There was thus . . an 

attempt to combine the principle of the living wage and that of 

the capacity of industry to ])ay The British 

Agricultural Wages Act of 1924 recognises the living wage principle. 
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The Committees set up imder the Act are charged witli the duty of 
securing, as far as practicable, for able-bodied men such wages as 
are adequate to promote efficiency and to enable a man to maintain 
himself and his family in accordance witli a reasonable standard of 
comfort. The qualification ' as far as practicable ' implies that the 
fixing of a living wage is not obligatory. The capacity of industry 
to pay is the real basis.” 

Similarly, Mr. E. H, Tawney, a well-known Economist with advanced 
Labour views, who represented the Miners’ Federation before the Eoyal 
Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), has stated : 

In practice . . . both arguments as to the cost of living, and 

arguments as to what the trade will bear, are adduced when a variation 
of rates is under discussion, and the latter consideration appears to 
me as relevant as the former.”'^ 

159. On the other hand, it must lie admitted tliat the weight of this 
DiFFicrLTY m ITS factor as to what the trade can bear is to some 
APPLICATION, extent affected by the difficulty of obtaining 

adequate information to enable a sound judgment to be formed as to the 
capacity of the industry to pay for any particular wage. This is very 
fully shown in Mrs. Burn’s Wages and the State, ” Chapter XVL 
Thus she says on page 383 : 

Similarly when it has been decided -which employers in a given 
industry are to be considered, satisfactory tests of their ‘ability to pay ’ 
must be devised. A great deal depends upon the possibility o[ obtain- 
ing from employers figures on which to base a judgment. As a general 
rule employers have been extremely reluctant to supply this evidence, 
and when information has been furnished it has been too fragmentary 
to be of much use. It is inevitable tlnrt a tearing asunder of the veil 
which hides the mystery of company finance should be resisted. But 
it is not reasonable that employers who plead inability to pay slioukl 
expect Boards and Courts to take their word vdthoiit more ado. This 
inability to obtain or to insist upoji the production of figures has 
hindered the work of more than one Board or 'Court.” 

Mr. W. Citrine, General Secretary of the Trades Union Congress, has 
similarly remarked : 

“ To talk about what aii industry for the next twelve months will 
be able to afford is pure speculation in some c-ases, and the facts are so 
scanty that hypothesis is rendered very much more difficult as a 
consequence. I do not think we pay Inalf eiicaigli ailention to tlie 
reluctance which is manifest when one tries to get down to details 
in this respect. There is a traditiozial secrecy both on the Trade 
Union side and the employers’ side in industry. Both sides will talk 
glibly about publicity, but when it comes down to actually disclosing 

“ Towards Industrial Peace, being the Keport of the Proc(^edings of a Conference 
organised by the League of Nations Union and held at Ihc London School of Economics, 
February 1-4, 1927 on Systems of Fixing Minimum Wages and Methods of Conciliation 
and Arbitration, pages 28-29. 
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information as regards the respective sides, yon -wil] find a very great 

reluctance to do it.”"'' 

160. In tlie United States tlie same difficulty has been felt. Thus in 
many instances in the printing industry the parties Jiave agreed that the 
factors governing \Yage changes should be the cost of living and the 
economic conditicm of the industry, but it bas been found that the latter 
has been difficult to prove, so that in these cases the main factor has 
been the cost of living. f 

161. In the present case, we have material for safely saying that any 

considerable, increase in the wages bill would 

BotiL/mtLtausTiii-.’ liamper tlie industry to an unjustifiable extent, 
* in the existing circiinivStances of trade depression ; 
but vre may well decline to go further and say that the state of the 
trade does not permit of even a small increase in the lowest Avage 
proposed to be paid, if it is shoAvn that that -wage does not enable the 
workers concerned to maintain a suitable standard of living. 

1 62 . We may f urth er point out that , even i f we apply th e third Recoim 
mendation of the GeneAoa Conlercnce, Avhich has already been cited, there 
is ground for the Anew that this aauII not affect the standard on Avhich the 
question of a minim nm wage for the mill-industry slionld be determined. 
It lays doAvn that in fixing minimum rates of wages, regard should 
primarily be had to the rates of wages being paid for similar work in 
trades where the Avorkers are adequately organised and have concluded 
effective collectme agreements, or, if no such standard of reference is 
available in tbe circumstances, to the general level of wages prevailing 
in the country or in the particular locality/' As to the first of these 
methods, Ave have to remember tliat AAurges may differ considerably in 
different industries even for the same class of work. It is pointed out 
in Richardson's book The Minimum Wage," at page 79, that even 

in the Avell-organised ijidustries themselves the wages of imskilled 
Avorkers differ considerably from one industry to another, Avhile Avithin 
each industry wages may vary in the different establishments." He 
then cites figures slioAAung considerable variations in the wages of 
unskilled Avorkers in Auirioiis industries in Great Britain, Germany and 
the United States. Any comparison, therefore, of mill wages with AAmges 
in other industries in Bombay such as Railway, Miuiicipal and Tramwa 3 ^ 
Workshops, even A\'hen they are in regard to corresponding occupations 
such as fitters or sweepers, must be made Avith some caution ; and it 
cannot properly be assumed that because the Municipality pay a sweeper 
a higher wage than the mills, the latter is not being paid enough 
to maintain a suitable standard of living. Secondly, it seems to us that 
the history of strikes and trade unionism in Bombay bears out the vieAV 
that the mill hands are at least as effectively organised to fight their 
employers and conclude effective collective agreements as any other 
body of industrial workers in Bombay, except perhaps the employees 


^ “ Toward y Industrial Peace, ” page 270. 

■tU. B. A. Laljour Bulleiin No. 3(39 (May 1925), page 21C. 
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of tlie Postal and Telegrapli Departments of Government. In Alimed- 
abad at any rate the earnings of cotton mill workers are greater tlian 
those of all other workers, as shown by the Labour Office Re'jmrt 
regarding Working Class Budgets in Ahmedabad in 1926, page 10. 
Accordingly we attach more importance to the evidence as to the rates 
of wages in the cotton mill indnstiy itself than to that about the wages 
in other businesses in Bombay. In our opinion, the nfain data suitable 


Lab o I TTi 0 : e e n q r i - 
PJES INTO VvAGES, ETC. 


for the purpose of determining a luininiiim wage 
are the results of wage censuses for the Bombay 
mid hands and working class family budgets 
enquiries for Bombay. We are fortunate in 
having useful material of this kind in the three 


reports of the Labour Office regarding their enquiries into the earnings 
of mill worke]*s in Bombay in May 1921, August 1923 and July 1926. 
The figures of 1926, though at present only ])ro visional, are especially 
valuable because, as remarked in the report of the Tariff Board, 
page 111, there is every reason to believe that the Lal>our Office, 
profiting by the experience gained in previous encpiiries, has been 
able to collect 3nore satisfactory data than it did previously. We 
* are satisfied that very great care \vas taken in selecting the repre- 
sentative mills, in obtaining information from tliem, and in compiling 
the statistics contained in the two provisional statenuoits of the Labour 
Office which we have received. As a wage-census obtained by the 
“ sampling method^ it is one which can be relied on as giving results 
which can in general he safely accepted ; but of course some averages 
might have varied if statistics had been taken for all, or nearly all, the 
mills in Bombay. We have also the report of the Labour Office regarding 
the enquiry into some 3,000 working class budgets in Bombay in 1921-22, 
as well as one into family budgets of cotton mill workers in Sholapur 
City in 1925, and another into working class family budgets in Ahmedabad 
in 1926. The latter, though of some relevancy, are of course of 
minor importance, as the cost of living in Bombay is higlier than in 
Ahiiiedabad or Sholapur. 


163. Bearing these principles in view, we do not think tliat in this 
enquiry we should be justified in importing the prin- 
^ minimum wage to the extent demanded, 
viz., the fixing of a definite standard of Rs. 30 
below which the wages of no mill-operative in Bombay should fall. The 
introduction of such a standard was not contemplated by the parties 
when they agreed to the reference, as is clearly indicated by the fact 
that the Standardisation Scheme put forward by the Joint Strike Com- 
mittee themselves in opposition to that of the Millowners contains a 
number of instances in which the wages are less 'than Rs. 30. Apart 
from female operatives and juveniles like Doffer boys, whose wages are 
still lower, the lowest wage provided in the Joint Strike Committee’s 
Scheme is Rs. 15 plus 70 per cent., i.e., Rs. 25-8-0 per month for male 
sweepers ; and there are a number of other cases which fall below Rs. 30. 
The same fact that a high minimum wage was not contemplated, is 
shown by this demand under enquiry, which does not say that all 
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operatives stoiild get at least Es. 30, but merely tliat there slioiild be a 
substantial increase in the pay of those getting less. We consider that 
we should deterniine what would be fair and reasonable wages on 
practical considerations suited to the circumstances of the case and 
having regard to the claims of the parties, as put forward at the time of 
the reference on dth October 1928, and that we should not entertain a 
new demand of much larger kind based on debatable ideas as to a 
proper standard of living. The main reason for the strike was not that 
the low paid employees were dissatisfied with the wages individuals 
were getting, but the fear that many of them would lose employment 
or find their work harder owing to the adoption of efficiency methods. 
The chief practical basis seems to us to be a consideration of the wages 
that the operatives have been hitherto getting, as that is an index to 
their present standard of living. In our opinion it would be quite 
inappropriate in a time of recognised trade depression to attempt to 
raise the general standard of living of the mill-hands, for that is what 
the present demand contemplates. Under the circumstances we think 
we should confine ourselves to seeing that there is no diminution in 
the wages of operatives who have been hitherto getting a low pay, and 
that relief is given in tliose cases where they are unduly low. We find ‘ 
on a comparison of the Wages Enquiries with the Standardisation Scheme 
of the Millowners, that the latter does not contemplate any reduction 
in the wages of operatives getting less than Es. 30 per month, but on 
the contrary in several cases it proposes a moderate increase. Thus, 
for example, male sweepers who in 1921 used to get a daily average 
wage of Es. O-iO-4 (Eeport page 34), in 1923 Rs. 0-11-6 (Report p. 37), and 
in 1926, 0-13-6 (vStatements Part I, p. 9), will get under the Millowners’ 
Scheme Es. 0-14-1, an increase of more than 4 per cent, over their 
average of 1926 and a great deal more over that of former years. 
Further, in the case of female sweepers, whose wages might be regarded 
as unduly low, a considerable increase is proposed. They used to get 
per day Es. 0-8-3 in 1921 (Eeport p. 36), Es. 0-8-8 in 1923 (Eeport 
p. 40), and Es, 0-8-8 in 1926 (Statements Part I, p. 10). They will get 
under the Scheme Es. 0-11-0, an increase of very nearly 27 per cent. 
Any comparison with wages in other industries in Bombay such as Eail- 
way, Municipal and Tramway Workshops must, as already pointed out, 
be made with great caution. As it is, it may be noted that the wages 
paid to Municipal sweepers are Es. 23 per month of 26 working days, 
and those proposed in the Millowners’ Scheme amount to only a few 
pies less than Es. 23 for the same period. 

164. It may he added that the Eeport on an Enquiry into Working 
Class Budgets in Bombay collected from May 1521 to April 1922 published 
b\ the Bombay Labour Office in 1923, although very useful for many 
purposes, must be very cautiously used for fixing a living wage under 
present circumstances. Out of the 2,473 family budgets collected, only 
68 are of families with earnings below Es. 30. Even these, we find, 
were not of the lowest class. By the kindness of the Director we were 
supplied with the family budgets of mill-hands out of the 68 collected 
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at tl>e time. Tliey are 22 in number, tJie earner being usually a frani- 
tenter, the lowest wage being sliown as Es. 24-13-0 and tlie liigbest Es. 29. 
Sweepers belong to a lower status, and for fixing a living wage wliicli 
would include them it would clearly be neces>sary to collect a large number 
of budgets of such. Further, prices were at their peak during the period 
of collection, whereas they are on an average more than 15 per cent, 
lower now.'’' 

165, We shall now deal with the second demand about female workers 
based on the principle that females doing the same 
Equality of pay pop kind of work as males should get the same wages. 
Males and Females. Ko doubt this is a principle which was affirmed by 
Article 427 of the Peace Treaty, and to which the 
International Labour Conference of 1926 called the attention of Govern- 
ments in the concluding part of its Recommendation. But the fact 
remains that the principle has not yet been adopted even in countries 
where the niinimiiin wage principle has ];een universally and extensively 
applied. Tims in Australia the determination of male and female living 
wages between 1911 and 1927]ias always fixed a liigber wage for the male; 
so tha,t in 1927 in Kew South Wales the ndnimum living wage for a man 
was £4-5-0 as opposed to a wage of £2-6-0 for a female. f Again when 
a claim was made for equal pay for barmaids and barmen, on the groimd 
that there sliould be equal pay foi* equal work, the Commonwealth Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration held that the xmineiple could not be 
properly applied, the iiidu.stry having been from time immemorial one 
where men have been employed o]) a man’s wage and women have been 
employed on a woman’s wage.J The position is thus summed up in 
Richardson’s book The Minimum Wage ”, page 125 : — 

^Wlthougli there is an approximate equality between the cost of 
maintenance of a man and of a woman, the wages of men when 
determined in accordance with the living wage principle are generally 
fixed at rates considerably higher than those of women. The reason 
given is that a large proportion of adult male workers are responsible 
for the maintenance of a wife and children, whereas the proportion 
of women veho have dependants is comparatively small. The man’s 
living wage is fixed for the maintenance of a family of average size, 
while the woman’s living wage is based on the requirements of a 
woman maintaining henself, but without dependants. This relation 
. is generally adopted in basic wage declarations in Australia. In 
Canada and the United States, where minimimi wage fixing bodies 
are in most cases required to fix the wages of women workers only, 

"^The budgets were collected i'lom Ma,y i 921 to April 1922. According to the Bombay 
Labour Gazette for December 1928, page 314, the index numbers of prices during these 
months were 1072173, 177, 180, 185, l83, 182, 179, 173, i05, 105, and 102. The average 
for the 12 months would he thus a little over 1 74. According to the same authority the 
index numbers for October, Xovember and December 1928 were resj>ectively 140, 147, 
and 148, giving an average of 1 47. The difference between 174 and 
means a decrec.se in prices of 15 ] per cent, tn ot her words, what , 

speaking generally, cost Es. 25-G-O now. 

f Australian Labour Eeport, 1027, No, 18, page 53. 
t Commonwealth Arbitration Eeports, Fol. 24 (l927)34pTi^313, 



tlie basis adopted is tlie sum required by a woman living away ^roin 

borne, but without depend aiitsd’ 

166. Tliis con sideration fits in with the view that a worn an caji properly 
be given less wages in a mill in Bombay, because ordinarily other members 
of her family are also earning pay. There are no doubt contentions that 
can reasonably be urged against tins view, jnst as there are contentions 
which can be raised against allowing them the same wages as men. 
Thus Nora Milnes in her ''Economics of Wages and Labour”, at page 145, 
points out that in industries in which men and women work side l>y side, 
special provisions have to be made for the woman-worker, involving extra 
expenditure on the part of the employer. Mrs. Burns at page 410 of her 
book ‘ ‘Wages and the State” remarks that, i f it is desired to keex^ women in 
em] 3 loymcnt, and even to extend the field open to them, hj making them 
serious competitors with men, there is a strong case for fixing their wages 
much lower than those received by men ; but if at a later stage the pre- 
judice against the employment of women as such declines, and men and 
women compete freely, it may be possible to insist on equal pay for equal 
work without narrowing the field of employment. At present the general i 
practice is to have inequality of pay, the wages of women being generally 
about 50 to 60 per cent, of those of men : Of. the Table at page b36 of 
Eichardson’s book " The Minimum Wage There has always been 

a similar distinction in Bombay, and it would be introducing a novel 
prii^iple to lay down the contrary. Accordingly 
Opinton of Committee, so long as the lowest pay of a woman under the 
Standardisation Scheme is sufificient to enable her 
to maintain herself, without dependants, we are of opinion that there is 
no objection, under existing conditions, to hold that the wage is a fair and 
reasonable one. We are not justified in judging by higher standards, 
which may be recognised in future years. 

167. It may be added that in some cases, e.g,, in the case of spinners, 
winders and reelers, the wage of a woman is the same as that of a man 
engaged on the same occupation. This apparently follows the correspond- 
ing practice in Lancashire, and it is noticeable that ther^ has been less 
inequality in the textile trade in this respect than inmost other important 
industries, as is pointed outbyEichardson at page 137 of " The Minimum 
Wage.” But in practice the majority of women in Lancashire draw less 
wages in cotton weaving, as stated in Sydney and Beatrice Webb’s " Indus- 
trial Democracy,” page 501, because the great majority of the women will 
be found engaged on the comparatively light work paid for at the lower 
rates, while the majority of the men will be found practically monopolis- 
ing the heavy trade, priced at higher rates per yard, resulting in larger 
weekly earnings. In the same way we have evidence before us that 
female sweepers do not work as hard as males and are therefore not 
employed in certain departments. The work done, and the requirements 
of the workers are among the factors on which wages depend, and both of 
these generally operate to keep the wages of women lower than those of 
men. The Standardisation Scheme proposes to give them Ee. 0-11-0 per 
day or Es. 17-13-7 for 26 days’ work, i,e,, practically Es. 18 — arise of 
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nearly 27 per cent, as already noted. They will get more than 77 per cent, 
of the wages of the male sweepers, which is higher than the peak 
percentage for women in the textile industry in Japan, viz., 67 *9 of the rate 
for male workers (Harada's '' Labour Conditions in Japan,’’ lo9). 

168. From the above considerations, we hold that the question resolves 
itself mainly into one, whether Es. 18 per month is sufficient to maintain 
a single woman in Bombay. The Budgets of single m^i in the collection 
of Budgets for 1921 already referred ^o certainly tend to show that a 
single man could maintain himself even then on Es. 20, and the same fact 
is apparent from the 28 budgets of single men in the textile industry sent 
to us by the Director of the Labour Office. If 15 per cent, is deducted for 
the fall in prices since 1921, as shown above, Es. 20 then would corres]3ond 
to Es. 17 now. On this basis, we believe that a woman can maintain her- 
self in Bombay on Es. 18 a month. At the same time, we should explain 
that we have not had the opportunity of making a full and independent 
enquiry into this question. Miss AVingate, the Industrial Secretary of 
the Young AVomen’s Christian Association, has suggested that the 
minimum wage for a woman might be paid on a higher basis than is usual 
elsewhere, because in western countries almost all the industrial women 
workers are unmarried, whereas in India practically all of them are 
married, and a widow generally has children to support. But we are not 
aware that the majority of women employees are such widows with 
children to support, and wages "can hardly be regulated to suit the require- 
ments of some individuals. The result of doing so probably would be to 
drive them entirely from employment. 

169. A¥e may note that in view of the limited scope of Article I of the 
Draft Convention, if ratified by the Government of India, it-may be held 
that the wage fixing machinery should not be applied to the Indian Mill 
industry in Bombay, where even if it cannot yet be said that the organisa- 
tions are efficient, conditions have, at any rate since the general strike, 
become more favourable than they were to collective bargaining. But 
this is a consideration that does not affect the general principle involved 
in the draft Convention. It cannot be denied that it is likely to result in 
the extension of the minimum Avage idea, and its being an important 
factor in future collective agreements as to wages. The question of the 
minimum wage both for men and women is likely to be raised before the 
Eoyal Commission that, it is announced, will shortly be appointed to go 
into Indian Labour questions, and any principles laid down by them 
may have to be followed in future. But at present we are only concerned 
with a limited enquiry under peculiar circumstances, and do not consider 
ourselves justified in singling out the cotton mill industry in Bombay 
for anticipatory innovations of this kind. 

170. At the same time, it must not betaken that we do not appreciate 
the contention that the standard of comfort for this class of wnrkers in 
Bombay is exceedingly low, and w^'e fully sympathise with the aspiration 
to improve it. But we think that any attempt to do this by raising the 
general level of wnges in the mill industry, in the present circumstances 
of trade depression and fierce outside competition, might only result 
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in the closing down of more mills, and thus in the end be injurious to the 
interests of the working classes. It has also to be borne in mind that to 
impose a minimum wage of Es. 30 would probably lead to a return of the 
former pratice of employing boys instead of adults. Thus, adults are 
at present frequently employed as doffer boys, because they are willing 
to accept their low wages ; but this would cease and only boys would be 
employed, if Es. 3-0 is fixed as the minimum wage for an adult male. 

171. Demand No. 12 and the reply say : 


Demand Rejply 

The present high prices This demand, namely, to 
allowance should be consoli- consolidate '' the high prices 
dated with the original allowance ’’ is on the face of 
wages. it untenable. This allowance, 

as its 'very name implies, is 
an allowance made on account 
of the dearness of cost of 
living since the War, but in 
view of the fall in the cost 
of living during recent years, 
it is impossible to consolidate 
this allowance at the present 
high level. The table at- 
tached to this will make this 
point clear. 

The objection taken by the Association to the proposed consolidation 
is based mainly on the view that it is undesirable to perpetuate the 
-allowance '' in view of the fall in the cost of living during recent years 
But this does not render it impossible to consolidate this allowance at 
the present high level.” It can of course be consolidated, and any such 
subsequent alteration of wages could be made in the form of a percentage 
rise or cut in the total consolidated wage of each operative, the extent 
of which could (if desired) be ascertained as if it were a cut of the 70 or 
80 per cent, allowance contained in the consolidated wage. We have in 
fact been informed by the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association that all 
■allowances, like the dearness allowance ” formerly granted, have been 
consolidated in the existing rates of wages. But this has not hitherto 
been done in Bombay, except to a limited extent. Thus the pay and 
allowances of permanent hands in the Municipal Workshops have been 
consolidated, but new hands do not get the extra allowance ; while they 
have been consolidated only in the case of new hands in the workshops 
of the Tramway Company. 


€onsoli“ 
dation of 
Higt Prices 
Allowance 
with wages. 


172. We think that there is some force in the contention of the 
Millowners' Association that it is better not to have the basic wage and 
the allowance consolidated. The allowance was given for a special 
purpose, viz., to compensate employees for the 
AGAu^-sT jj^crease in the cost of living since the War ; and 
it is easier for both sides to grasp the reality of the 
■situation and the justification for a rise or cut in wages on account of a 


Arguments 

CONSOLIDATION, 
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rise or fall in prices, if tlie two things are kept distinct. This, in fact, 
is the view that has been taken by the Tracies Union Congress of the 
Labour Party in England, as is shown by their publication called 
Industrial Negotiations and Agreements.’’ On pages 44 to 46, after 
detailing some objections to the system of adjustment of wages by 
means of sliding scales based on the cost of living, they say : 

Against all these objections there is one consideration of 
paramount importance on the other side. The Cost of Living Sliding 
Scale is merely a piece of machinery for maintaining the purchasing 
power of money wages, leaving the workers’ organisations free to 
concentrate on the improvement of real wages. In the past Labour 
has had to expend its energies and funds on two quite different objects, 
which, however, became mixed up with each other, the distinction 
finally being lost in the general objective of ' higher wages ' Higher 
wages ’ really mean two distinct propositions ; first, higher money 
wages in order to maintain real wages, and, second, higher real wages 
in order to improve the standard of living. The failure to distinguish 
between real wages and money w^ages has over and over again led the 
wmrkers in the wrong direction, and the fact that a Cost of Living 
Sliding Scale does once and for all sweep out of the way the source of 
this confusion is the strongest argument in its favour. There is an 
end to all the fighting to keep money wages rising as prices rise, and 
all the efforts of Labour can be concentrated on raising real wages 
and so improving the standard of life of the workers. ” 

Then, after considering various objections, they conclude : 

Summing up, we may say that the Cost of Living Sliding Scale 
offers, on the whole, and subject to certain conditions, a net balance 
of advantage to the worker, because 

(а) it eliminates the friction and waste consequent upon the 
effort to make money wages overtake rising prices ; 

(б) it therefore leaves Unions free to concentrate upon an 
improvement in real wages. 

The conditions to be observed are : 

(i) A satisfactory Cost of Living Index Number should be 
available. 


(ii) Every scale should provide for full compensation for higher 
cost of living, whatever the basic rate may be. 

{in) No scale should be agreed to except on the understanding 
that it is without prejudice to claims for basic increases. ” 


Arguments 

FAVOUR. 


173. This puts the case against the proposal very fairly. On the other 
hand, it must be noted that, although in the 
textile trade in Lancashire there has been for 
many years in existence a percentage allow'ance 
in addition to the actual 'wage, which goes up or do^vn according to the 
cost of living, there are other trades which are in favour of a 
consolidated wage system. 

MO VC 1 — 6a 
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174. In tliis connection it may be added tbat in England tlie agreements 
setting up tbe Sliding Scales are negotiated in tbe main by the employers 
and the Trade Unions directly, and in some cases by Joint Industrial 
Councils. As regards the operation of such Sliding Scales, '' usually a 
particular number in the Index is chosen as the starting point (as a rule 
the current figure at the time of the agreement), and adjustments take 
the form of a spe(5ified addition to, or subtraction from, the time or piece- 
rate for a specified rise or fall in the Index number. Eevisions are made 
at intervals varying from one to six months, or in some cases only when 
the index number has risen or fallen by a specified amount.’’ 

175. It will be seen that for a successful working of the Sliding Scales 
system, it is essential to have not only an accurate Cost of Living index, 
but also the machinery for negotiating wage-adjustments in an amicable 
spirit, in the absence of which a periodic revision of wages may lead to 
friction. Such machinery in the Bombay Textile industry has hitherto 
been lacking, but it is to be hoped that the Joint Committee, which it has 
been agreed to set up, will remedy this defect. As to the other essential 
of an accurate Cost of Living index, the Tariff Board at page 114 of their 
Eeport point out that the one for Bombay has admittedly not been 
compiled on an altogether satisfactory basis. And, even apart from that 
objection, the history of the high-prices allowance from its origin in 1917 
shows that its amount has from time to time been fixed without any close 
relation to such an index, which in fact came into existence only in 1921 . 
The mere device of maintaining indefinitely on the register the high- 
prices allowance figures separate from the basic wage figures, tends, as 
Mr. Bakhale pointed out, to create a sense of uncertainty in the minds 
of the operatives, and the proposed amalgamation will not prevent a 
wage-adjustment based on a rise or fall in the Cost of Living or the 
ascertainment of the part of the full wage which corresponds to the 
allowance. 

176. The Millowners’ desire to keep the allowances separate does not 
appear to be based on any intention on their part to make any efforts 
in the immediate future at a reduction in the allowances. Should they 
choose to take up this question at any time, it would not be diflficult, 
in our opinion, to ascertain separately the basic wage of 1914, and the 
percentage allowances granted from time to time. 

177. Mr. Bakhale in the final discussions before us has in connection 
with this question made it clear that Labour would not be averse to a 
revision of wages according to cost of living, if once the Standardization 
Scheme is inaugurated on the basis of wages consolidated with present 
allowances, 

178. Another consideration, not entirely a minor one, is the point on 
which Mr. Dange laid stress, namely, the difficulty for an operative to 
calculate, or to understand the calculations of his exact wage, especially in 
view of the rule that the allowance is not given on the fraction of a rupee, 
and that this gives rise to cheating and misunderstanding, and has even 

♦Industrial Negotiations and Agreements, Trade Union Congress, England, page 42^ 
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led to strikes. Mi'. Cameron, Mechanical Engineer, Bombay Munici- 
pality, stated in evidence before us that one of the considerations which 
led the Municipality during the last twelve months to consolidate the 
allowances with the wages was the simplification of book-keeping, the 
other consideration being the difficulty of reducing allowances once 
granted. We believe these difficulties are worthy of, consideration by 
the Millowners’ Association. 


Opinion 

ailTTEE. 


OF THE COM- 


179. On the Avliole. therefore, we are of opinion that in view of the 
advantage of simplifying wage-calciilatioiivS so 
as to make them intelligible to the operatives, 
and, in particular, the desirability of facilitating 
the introduction of the Standardization Scheme, it is advisable for the 
Association to do away with the present cumbrpus system, founded as it 
is on the basic wages of fifteen years ago, and take advantage of the 
proposed Standardization of lA'ages to embody in the Scheme a consoli- 
dated wage-scale incorporating the existing high-prices allowances with 
any slight modifications that may be desirable for rounding off figures, 
etc. 


180. In these circumstances, subject to the understanding conveyed by 
Mr. Bakhale on behalf of Labour that it has no objection to any prospec- 
tive revision of wages according to the cost of living, we hold this demand 
to be fair and reasonable. 

181, The result is that the Seventeen Demands fall, in our opinion. 
Classification of under the following four classifications : — 

DEMANDS. 

(1) Granted by the Millowners’ Association — Nos. 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 

14, 15, 16 and 17. 

(2) Held by us to be fair and reasonable — Nos. 12 and 13. 

(3) Held by ns not to be fair and reasonable — Nos. 8 and 11. 

(4) Held by us to be partly fair and reasonable, and partly not— • 
Nos. 1, 2 and 7, 


*As subsequently modified. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

STANDARDISATIOI OF WAGES. 

182. Tlie quesfion of standardising wages dn the cotton mills in 

the City of Bombay has been considered by the 
Pe^po^sa?^ Millowners’ Association for several years. In 

their written statement the Association state 
that the advantage of standardisation was already perceived as far 
back as 1891, when the late Honourable Mr. N. N. Wadia had prepared 
a draft scheme. The attempt was, however, not successful. Several 
attempts were made subsequently, but for one reason or another the old 
system was allowed to continue,'’ 

183. In 1921 an Industrial Disputes Committee was appointed by the 
Government of Bombay to enquire into the causes of the prevalent 
labour unrest in Bombay City and to make recommendations regarding 
the necessity or otherwise for legislation providing machinery for the 

REOOMMENDAT10^- OF Settlement of trade disputes. In its report, 
Industrial Disputes the Committee recommended standardisation of 
Committee. wages in the following terms : — 

Amongst the employers of labour there are strong organisations 
and the present tendency is for them to become more and more 
representative ; but employers’ associations have not yet evolved 
any standard scales of wages and individual employers are usually 
ignorant of how their rates compare with the wages given by others. 
The uncorrelated raising of wages in one factory is almost invariably 
seized upon as a grievance in other factories of the same class, and 
instances of strikes caused in this way are within the memory of all. 
The attempts made to standardise wages on a definite principle have 
hitherto been largely inefiective, though the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association and more recently, we understand, the Engineering Em- 
ployers’ Federation have begun exploring the ground in that direction. 
It appears to us that the continual insistence of our witnesses on the 
differences of machinery and conditions of labour in the various 
factories, however justified, is liable to obscure the importance of a 
common practice in the scale of wages which if it is not reached by 
agreement amongst the employers will eventually be arrived at by 
pressure from amongst the men at a greater sacrifice of industrial 
peace. We think the subject is one which merits the most careful 
consideration for all employers.” 

184. No effectual action was, however, taken on this recommendation. 

In January 1927 the Indian Tariff Board (Cotton 
the^arifTboa™?^ Textile Industry Enquiry) also recommended 
standardisation of wages. Paragraph 65 (page 
140) of the Report of the Board states : — 

We cannot regard as satisfactory the present system, under which 
the wages in the Bombay mill industry vary from mill to mill, even 
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when the managing agents are the same, and would recommend, for 
the consideration of the Millowners’ Association, the adoption of a 
system of standardised wages for the same class of work as between 
mill and mill. We realise that the adoption of such a system presents 
very great difficulties in Indian conditions owing to the illiteracy and 
imperfect organisation of labour and that its introduction might 
probably cause discontent among those operatives whose wages might 
be prejudicially affected. None the less, we think that the standardis- 
ation of wages throughout the Bombay industry would tend to 
strengthen its position. A suitable scheme could, of course, only be 
satisfactorily drawn up in consultation with representatives of labour. 
It is obviously preferable that it should be adopted by all mills but if a 
large proportion of the mills were willing to accept it, it would not be 
long before the others followed suit.’’ 

185. In pursuance of this recommendation, the Committee of the 
Millowners’ Association appointed, on the 6th 
Frbparatiois o!' a January 1928, a Special Sub-Committee consist- 
mvTSis’ llso^cx^TioNi^" ing of the Chairman of the Association (Mr. H. P. 

Mody), the Deputy Chairman (Mr. P. Stones), 
Sir Ness Wadia, and Messrs. C. N. Wadia, S. D. Saklatvala, and 
T. Watts, to investigate and report as to the measures which 
might reasonably be taken towards the standardisation of muster 
rolls and wage rates.” The Sub-Committee called for information 
from all the mills affiliated to the Association regarding the rates of 
wages paid and the number of men required for stated operations for a 
certain number of machines in each mill. This was classified and 
tabulated, and averages of the rates of wages were arrived at. An 
average rate was put down after considering the nature of the work 
required from the operative. All bonuses like the good attendance 
bonus, the weekly bonus, electric light bonus and so on, were conso- 
lidated in the rates proposed. The first report of the Sub-Committee in 
respect of the Spinning Section was submitted to the main Committee of 
the Association on the 3rd May 1928. On the 24th May, the Committee 
decided to invite from their members, by means of a circular letter, 
constructive criticisms on the proposals formulated by the Standardisa- 
tion Sub-Committee. A revised report of the Sub-Committee, based on 
the criticisms received, was submitted to the main Committee on the 
30th May, The latter Committee had a general discussion on the 
Spinning Section of the Standardisation Scheme on the 5th Jmie, and a 
more detailed discussion, with the assistance of technical experts, on 
the 7th June. The Weaving Section of the Scheme was considered at a 
■ meeting held on the 9th June, when details with certain modifications 
in respect of ail departments except weaving were approved. It was 
also resolved at this meeting that the Standardisation Sub-Committee 
should prepare a list showing the scale proposed for various sorts of 
cloth for weavers working on two looms, the basis to be Rs, 42 for plain 
cloth 36'' wide. At a meeting of the Committee of the Association held 
on the 12th June, Mr. Stones explained the position regarding the Spill- 
ing Section, and it was decided that a copy of the scheme in respect of 
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that Section, duly amended in accordance with the decisions reached by 
the Committee on the 7th June, should be sent to the members of the 
Association for consideration. The revised Standardisation Scheme in 
respect of the Weaving Section was discussed and accepted, with certain 
modifications, at another special meeting of the Committee held on the 
21st June. 

186.. On the 23rd June, a General Meeting of the members of the 
Association was convened, when the scheme of standardisation in respect of 
muster rolls and wages as formulated by the Committee of the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association for adoption by members having their mills 
situated in the City of Bombay, including Kurla, was finally approved 
and accepted. 

187. The Scheme as approved by the General Body of the members 

"the Association was discussed at several 
meetings between the representatives ot the 
Association aiid the Joint Strike Committee, but no general agreement 
regarding the scheme as a whole could be arrived at. The Millowners 
stated in their evidence before us that several changes were made in the 
scheme in deference to the views of the representatives of Labour ; and 
this is borne out by the differences between the original scheme and the 
amended ones, which have been placed before us. Meanwhile the Joint 
Strike Committee had put forward their own Scheme, which was based 
on that of the Millowners’ Association, merely proposing increased rates 
and allowances. Both Schemes have to be considered by us under our 
Terms of Reference. 

188. Before us the Joint Strike Committee at first opposed the Mill- 

owners’ Scheme, and repudiated the idea of their 
or stmMB tYTlsoTO accepted any part of it. We are glad, 

Repeesentatives. however, to be able to state that, as a result of 
meetings between representatives of the Mill- 
owners Association and the Joint Strike Committee in January and 
h ebruary last, the main proposals in the Scheme, as then modified by the 
Association, were accepted, subject to some general objections and some 
qualifications. The final form of the Standardisation Scheme, as 
submitted to us, after these discussions with the Labour representatives, 
IS contained in Appendix VIII. We do not think it necessary in the 
circumstances to reproduce the two Schemes as they existed on the 4th 
October 1928. 

189. The Millowners’ Scheme follows in the main the “Uniform 
Desoeiptiok op Lists ” which obtain in Lancashire. It was stated 

Scheme. in the evidence ledbeforeus that it was subjected 

to the continual criticism of technical experts 
and was modified, altered, and amended, where necessary, as each new 
notice of the Sub-Committee. 

. ^ The Scheme of the Millowners may be, and has during discussion 
ee^ divided into two parts, (1) the Standardisation Scheme proper 
or ne regulation of wages and work for the majority of the mills in Bom- 
bay as “they have been working hitherto, and (2) the Efficiency Scheme, 
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loosely called in discussion ''Rationalisation’’, wliic]! is contained in 
Appendix IX, and is for tlie regulation of wages for work requiring 
greater efficiency, suck as the attendance by a Sider on two sides 
of a ring-frame instead of the ordinary one, or by a weaver on o or 4 
looms instead of the ordinary two, with a suitable increase in wages. 
The fundamental principle underlying the wffiole Scheme is stated by 
the Millowmers’ Association to be "a fair day’s w^a^e for a fair day’s 
wmrk They desire that — 

(1) There should be no variation between mill and mill in the rates 
of w^ages of operatives of the same class doing the same amount of work 
with the same skill with similar machinery and material, and that 
variations in the earnings of individuals should depend on their ow-n 
individual labou r and skill as tested by production. 

(2) Operatives should not suffer owing to defects in machinery or 
material. 

(3) Under the Standardisation Scheme proper almost all the 
operatives except the w^eavers should get at least the same average 
wages that they have been hitherto getting, provided they work with 
reasonable efficiency, but that there should be a cut of T-| per cent, 
from the present average wages of the weavers. 


191, The agreement arrived at about the Millowmers’ Scheme has 


General Principles 

TO BE EOLLOWED IN 


much simplified our task, but we think it advisable 
to discuss the Scheme first of all on its merits and 


DETERMINING WHETHER 

Scheme is pair and 

REASONABLE. 


with due regard to the various objections that 
were raised to it. In considering it, the first 
essential is to arrive at a conclusion as to the 


general principles to be followed in determining whether it is fair and 
reasonable. It must be borne in mind that this involves four prin- 


oipal questions, — 

(1) Is standardisation of wages desirable, and if so, should it be on 
the lines of the Lancashire " Uniform Lists ” ? 


(2) If yes, does the Scheme provide for fair and reasonable wages, 
apart from the proposed cut of 71 per cent, in 'weavers’ wages ? 

(3) Is that cut fair and reasonable ? 

(4) Is the Scheme, so far as it lays down a " Standardised Muster ” 
(Lc., regulates the number of operatives employed in certain depart- 
ments or on certain machines) fair and reasonable 1 


192, In this Chapter we propose merely to discuss the general principles 
that affect these issues. The question wffiether any particular wages 
are " fair and reasonable ” is one that opens very wide and controversial 
issues, as was long ago ] 3 ointed out in Australia, where the Legislature 
left it to the Commonw^ealth Arbitration Court to prescribe fair and 
reasonable wages ” without any definition of that expression."^ We have 
had, in consequence, a very extensive discussion, in the course of wffiich 
some of the Labour representatives, have expressed views which may 
briefly be described as Socialistic or Communistic. But we take it as a 


fundamental stand-point that the fairness of the proposed Scheme is 

^ See Bulletin No. 23 of Indian Industries and Labour, Conciliation and Arbitration 
by R. N. Gilchrist, page 225, 
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to be judged not according to standards which might be applicable under 
ISTationalisation of Industry ” or some other change of system from the 
present so-called '‘Capitalist” one, but under existing standards 
appropriate to that system. This is the basis on which awards are made 
in all Arbitration Courts, etc., in the British Empire, and one might say 
in all the world excepting Eussia. 

193. The next consideration that we would lay stress on is that the 
ecoDomic condition of the industry is, in our view ^ 
Economic Cokditiox ^ should be given due weight in judg- 

cLsid^eew^^ iiig the Scheme. The doctrine of a minimum, 

basic or living wage, is one that we have already 
discussed ; and it is sufficient to say here that though in some countries 
it is held that such a w^age should be paid by any industry, even if its 
economic condition renders it difficult or almost impossible to do so, 
in our opinion, due regard must be had to the state of the industry in 
considering whether certain wages are, or are not, fair and reasonable. 
This is a factor which the Labour representatives showed a tendency to 
ignore in the course of the discussions before us. On the other hand, 
we have to bear in mind the temptation for an employer, when anxious 
to meet the stress of competition, to seize upon wages as being the element 
of cost which can most easily and substantially be reduced. These 
considerations are important, when we come to the question of the 
proposed cut in weavers’ wages and the contention of the Joint Strike 
Committee that the savings proposed to be made thereby could be 
obtained by reasonable economies in management. 

194 . Before, however, commencing a discussion of the wages 
proposed under the Scheme, it is of course 
necessary to decide whether standardisation is 
desirable and, if so, on the lines proposed. As 
already mentioned, the Scheme follows the Lancashire system, 
with modifications, said to be necessary or desirable to adapt it to 
local conditions. There is ample testimony to the general success of 
the Lancashire Standardisation Lists of Wages, which were first 
introduced in the days of hand-loom weaving,^' and which have 
stood the test of over half a century’s experience. They provide for 
payment of wages by piece-rates, and the system has spread in the cotton 
industry in Lancashire so as to cover the majority of the workers 
employed.f Some trades in England prefer a system of time-work ; hut 
there is no question about the preference of the great textile industries for 
piece-work systems. The system has arisen mainly at the instance of 
the workers and their representatives. The reason for this preference 
can perhaps best be given in the words of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb in 
their well known work on Trade Union problems and policy “ Industrial 
Democracy ” at pages 288-289 : — 

“ On asking a leading official of the Cotton-spinners’ Union why he 
objected to time wages, he replied that, in his opinion, it was only the 

* “ The Lancashire Cotton Industry ” by S. J. Chapman (1904), p. 263. 
t “ Survey of Industrial Relations ” (1926) by the Committee on Industry and Trade^, 
pp. 115, 110. Chapman’s Lancashire Cotton Industry,” p, 272 


Success of the 
Lakcashire System. 
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system of piece-work remuneration tkat had saved his trade from the 
evils of sweating. The woik of a cotton-spinner, he explained, varies 
in intensity (and his product in quantity) according to the number of 
spindles which he has to attend to, and the speed at which the machi- 
nery runs, conditions over which the operative has no control. Owing 
to the introduction of mules bearing an increased number of spindles, 
and the constant ' speeding up ’ of the machinery, the amount of work 
placed upon the operative is steadily, though often imperceptibly, 
increased. If he w^ere paid by the hour or the day, he would need, 
in order to maintain the same rate of remuneration for the work done, 
to discover each day precisely to what degree the machinery was 
being ' speeded up,’ and to be perpetually making demands for an 
increase in his time wages. Such an arrangement could not fail to 
result in the employer increasing the work faster than the pay. 

Under a system of payment by the amount of yarn spun, the 
operative automatically gets the benefit of any increase in the number 
of spindles or rate of speed. An exact uniformity of the rate of 
remuneration is maintained between man and man, and between mill 
and mill. If any improvement takes place in the process, by which 
the operative’s labor is reduced, the onus of procuring a change in the 
rate of pay falls on the employer. The result is, that so efiectually is 
the cotton-spinner secured by bis piece-work lists against being 
compelled to give more work without more pay, that it has been found 
desirable deliberately to concede to the employers, by lowering the 
rates as the number of spindles increases, some share of the resulting 
advantages, in order that the Trade Union may encourage enterprising 
mill-owners in the career of improvement. The cotton-weavers have 
a similar experience. The weaver’s labor depends upon the character 
of the cloth to be woven, involving a complicated calculation of the 
number of ' picks ’, etc. Time wages would leave them practically 
at the employers’ mercy for all but the very easiest work. But by 
a highly technical and complex list of piece-work rates, every element 
by which the labor is increased effects an exactly corresponding 
variation in the remuneration. Only under such a system could any 
uniformity of rate be secured.” 

Similarly, Mr. G. D. H. Cole, who writes from a strong Trade Union 

point of view, in bis book “ Tlie Payment of Wages ” (page 81) says : — 

‘‘ The industry in which price lists have been most fully and perfectly 
developed is undoubtedly the cotton industry, where the standard price 
lists of the weavers, and to a less extent of the spinners, have stood 
the test of long years of experience, and have proved on the whole a 
satisfactory method of wage-payment.” 

And again he says (page 108) : — 

” In the cotton and other textile industries, the piece-work system 
is hardly questioned.” 
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We may also cite the great industrial economist, Marshall, who in his 
work '' Industry and Trade ” (1919 Edition, pages 382-383) says : — 

And yet the most important successes in the attainment of ^ standard 
rates of pay by piece in this the only true sense of the term, have their 
origin in different and nearly opposite circumstances. They are found 
in industries in^which almost precisely the same task has long been 
performed by many thousands of workers in almost the same way. 
Especially in the Lancashire cotton industry the standard piece-rate 
of wages is a true standard rate ; for experience has gradually set up 
understandings as to the allowances to be made in regard to both 
quantity and quality of output for particular shortcomings in plant, 
material or other elements. If an operative thinks that insufficient 
allowance is made on these accounts in any case, an official of his Trade- 
union is called to arbitrate, with or without the presence of an official 
of the Employers’ Eederation. In many cases the judgment of the 
Trade-union official alone is accepted : if both officials are summoned, 
they nearly always- agree, and their decision is adopted without demur. 
This standard is in no sense an ' absolute ’ standard : it does no more 
than to insure a fan approach to uniformity of remuneration to equally 
efficient workers in different factories. The enterprising employer is 
rewarded for his good deeds, and so is the skilful and energetic 
employee : there is an almost perfectly level rate of real remuneration 
throughout each sub-division of the industry.” 


Necessity of Co* 

OPERATION FROM 

Labour. 


Difficulties 

ATTACHING TO THE 

Scheme. 


195. This last quotation brings out the necessity for co-operation of 
labour representatives for the successful working 
of the system, a point fully recognised by the 
Millowners’ Association and with which we deal 
later on. Provided this co-operation is forthcom- 
ing, we can see no reason why standardisation on the Lancashire lines 
should not have equal success in Bombay. There are no doubt difficulties 
attaching to the scheme, inasmuch as an 
operative’s earnings may be affected by short- 
comings in plant, material or other elements 
beyond his control ; but the same difficulties have 
arisen in Lancashire and been surmounted by a system of allowances, as 
Professor Marshall points out in the passage already cited. In addition, 
the complaint that the men were defrauded by spinning being made finer 
than what it was stated to be has been largely met by the use of an 
instrument known as the indicator and, speaking generally, effective 
steps are taken by the trade unions to prevent operatives suffering in 
wages from defective material or bad machinery, f In fact, as is stated 
in Webb’s '' Industrial Democracy ” (page 413) it is the trade union in 
Lancashire which most strenuously insists on having the very latest 
improvements in machinery ” and actually penalises the employer who 
fails to introduce ” new machinery. Similar arrangements are quite 
possible here. The contention that the scheme will be unintelligible to 


* See Chapman’s “ The Lancashire Cotton Industry”? p. 267. 
t Chapman’s “ The Lancashire Cotton Industry”, pp. 269*270. 
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tte ordinary spinner or weaver applies almost equally to Lancashire. 
Thus, Mr. Cole in '' The Payment of Wages '' at page 81 says : — 

The weavers’ list is, to the outsider, one of the most complicated 
documents in existence, and one which is completely unintelligible to 
those who are not experts at the trade. Nevertheless, given the 
necessary expert knowledge, the computing of the price to be paid 
for any particular operation is in most cases mt^ely a matter of 
mathematics. The calculations involved are often exceedingly 
complicated, and require the taking into account of a very large number 
of different factors, so that the list itself is long and contains many 
comphcated elements. It is, however, possible, with the list as basis, 
to fix the price for any operation with the nearest approximation to 
mathematical certainty that any industry is likely to attain.” 

It is probable that, with experience, the piece-worker may become 
familiar with the standard fates and allowances that govern his earnings; 
and such a result should be facilitated by the agreement of the 
Millowners’ Association to put up notices in vernacular showing the 
rates of piece-work in detail, in accordance with the Joint Strike 
Committee’s Demand No. 6. 

196. While, therefore, the difficulties appertaining to such a scheme 
Advantages of the are not insurmountable, it has clear advantages 
Scheme. which may be summarised as follows : — 

(1) The method adopted is that of fixing piece-prices by reference 
to a standard, with provisions for the extras payable and 
deductions to be made if any variation is made from this 
standard. A list framed on these lines canreadily be applied 
not alone to the fixing of prices in relation to articles and 
processes existing at the time of the compilation of the 
list and specifically provided for in its construction, but also 
to the determination of piece- wages in relation to new articles 
and processes which may from time to time be introduced.* 

(2) The scheme aims at providing automatically for an operative 
getting the benefit of any increased eff’ort on his part, e.p., an 
increase in the number of spindles he looks after or in the rate 
of speed of the machinery. This tends to make both the mills 
and the operatives try to increase their efficiency. 

(3) Indirect deductions from wages such as were complained of at 
the time of the general strike will be almost entirely prevented. 

(4) Subject to exceptions and special cases, an exact uniformity of 
the rate of remuneration is maintained between man and man 
and mill and mill, so that competition between mills and 
disputes due to higher or lower wages being given in different 
mills for the same quantity and quality of work are practically 
done away with. 

(5) While the element of error cannot be totally eliminated, it 
has been found in Lancashire to be reduced to such small 

* Cf. Uepoi't on Collective Agreements between Employers and Workpeople in 
the United Kingdom, by the Board of Trade (Labour Department) in 1910,. 

p. XX , 
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proportions that Mr. Cole in 1928 is able to say The 
Payment of Wages/’ P^go 83) that ''there is at present no 
really important problem outstanding for solution except 
that arising from defective material.” 

(6) The scheme does not hinder or prevent an increase or reduction 
in wages due to rise or fall in prices : the usual method in 
Lancashire is not to alter the list but to add or deduct a certain 
percentage on or off all piece-work prices, and the same could 
be done here. 

(7) The scheme has the desirable element of welcoming the co- 
operation of labour representatives which, it may be hoped, 
will (as in Lancashire) lead to reduction in the number of serious 
disputes and consequent strikes or lock-outs. 

197. We think, therefore, that Standardisation of wages is desirable, 

that the millowners were well advised to follow 

Opinion op Commit- the lines of the Lancashire lists in drawing up 

WHICH ® Scheme'”' wls Scheme, and that the basis of the proposed 

DRAWN UP. standardisation is a suitable one. It will afford 

a great improvement on the present conditions 
under which the worker, sometimes, does not obtain commensurate, or 
•even any, increase of remuneration for extra effort or skill. In saying 
this, we refer of course to all piece-wmrkers the majority of whom 
are weavers. As pointed out in paragraph 61 of the Tariff Board 
Eeport, there are practically no spinners on piece-work, and it is clearly 
•desirable to extend that system of payment to them. 

198. We have already mentioned the favour with which the 

Lancashire lists are regarded by the "workers and 
their trade unions in England. In view of this, 
it IS somewhat surprising to nnd the opposition 
that a scheme on the same lines has provoked among labour representa- 
tives who appeared before us ; the more so as in the Tariff Board 
Enquiry the Bombay Textile Labour Union advocated standardisation 
•of wages,* and Mr. N, M. Joshi, M.L.A., gave evidence in support of the 
view that diflaculties due to differences of machinery, changes of pattern 
in weaving, etc., could be surmounted.! It was also one of the " Seven- 
teen Demands” put forward during the general strike. Objection to 
the proposed cut of weavers’ wages and to a redaction in the number of 
operatives employed are of course intelhgible, but some of the objections 
raised in the Joint Strike Committee’s written statement about tbe 
scheme seem to evince antagonism to the whole idea of standardisation. 
It was stated, for instance, that the scheme is not a workable one because 
it has not been preceded by a census of the machines used in the industry 
and a census to obtain the average efficiency of each worker and the 
machine on which he is employed. It does not appear that any such 
census was made in Lancashire before the various lists w^ere adopted ; 
and we do not think a census of this kind would have made any ma-terial 
"difference. The drafters of the scheme included men who are technical 

* Tariff Board Report, Vol. Ill, para. 36, p. 452. 
t Pages 527 and 539 of the Report, Vol. III. 
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experts and have had great experience of spinning and weaving both in 
Lancashire and India ; and p'lma facie they have adequate material 
from their own knowledge and experience for fixing such averages. And, 
as already pointed out, the scheme Avas not prepared Avithout prior 
enquiries. The Sub-Committee appointed by the Association obtained 
full information as to wages and number of operatk/es employed in each 
mill ; the details of the scheme AAmre submitted -d-o criticism and 
discussed Avith other technical experts'; and for one particular purpose 
special tests Avere taken in a mill AAhich Avas Avorking during the strike. 
Other similar tests could unfortunately not be taken. The framers have, 
in our opinion, shoAvn both care and ability in its preparation. They 
have all along admitted that it must be tested by experience and should 
be subject to revision after a few months, as stated in the second report 
of the Standardisation Sub-Committee of the Millowners’ Association ; 
and this has been stressed before us by Mr. Stones on behalf of the Mill- 
owners’ Association. It has further been conceded that for the 
successful Avorking of the scheme it A\dll be essential to set up a joint 
committee, consisting of representatiAres of the 
AIillownees and mills concerned and an equal number of 

Labour for enquiring representatiAms of the trade union or unions 
Sons ques- concerned, to enquire into disputes arising under 

the scheme and to endeavour to arrange a 
settlement. Proposals accordingly have been made by the Mill- 
OAvners’ Association, and been accepted by the Labour Eepresentatives 
Avhich are dealt Avith in paragraph 282. We agree that some machinery 
of this kind is essential and are satisfied that, given goodAAull on the part 
of labour representatives, the scheme can be Avorked with the same 
absence of friction as has attended it in Lancashire. 

199, It is true that the scheme was not prepared in consultation 
Avith representatives of labour, as recommended by the Tariff Board in 
paragraph 65 of th^ir report, because of the general strike ; but in any 
case its drafting was a task Auhich would primarily fall on the millowners, 
as Mr. 'N, M. Joshi himself stated in his evidence before the Tariff Board."^ 
The original scherpe AA^as discussed at several meetings betAveen the 
representatives of the Association and the Joint Strike Committee, as 
already mentioned ; and though no agreement Avas arrived at, the scheme 
Avas modified as a result of the discussion. The Joint Strike Committee’s 
Standardisation Scheme is itself based on the same system as that of 
the Millowners’ Association and this points to the conclusion that they 
considered its general plan to be on right lines. In the subsequent 
negotiations the reAused scheme Avas virtually accepted by the Labour 
representatives for the purpose of reaching a settlement of the strike ; 
and the negotiations broke down only on the question of the proposed 
cut in the Aveavers’ wages. It is urged that this was done under the 
stress of a desire to end the strike, which had lasted for nearly six months, 
by a compromise ; and the position now is of course not the same as it 
Avas then. Yet the above facts certainly weaken the contention that 
the scheme is one that should be rejected as not framed on a proper 


Volume III of tLe Report, page 539. 
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basis. Tbe agreement that was come to about the Scheme in January 
last in efiect concedes this. 

200. It was contended by Mr. Dange that there is a difference of 

methods of manufacture which renders the 
“ Ye^^'ic unsuitable to Bombay. This refers 

LisATioN. ' what is called the horizontal ’’ specialisation 

in Lancashire, as opposed to the “ v®tical 
specialisation followed in India and more extensively in Japan. 
On this point the written statement of the Millowners’ Association on 
'' The Eational System ” says : — 

All cotton manufacturing countries use one of the two methods 
of manufacturing or a combination of both in varying degrees, viz., 

1. Horizontal specialisation linked up by different classes of middle- 
men, which permits of small units. 

2. Vertical specialisation in wLich all processes are concentrated 
in one hand from the raw material to the finished product, 
necessitating large units and limitation of style. 

'' The latter is the system developed by the Bombay Mill Industry 
and is the ideal system for the production of cloth and yarn required 
in huge quantities, but fails where small quantities of varied products 
are required, or where flexibility and ability to meet rapid changes of 
styles are necessary.'’ 

This appears to be a correct description of the difference between the 
two systems ; and it is obvious that the vertical system tends to simpli- 
fication. Thus in the intensified vertical specialisation adopted in the 
Manchester Mills (in Bombay), there are only two varieties of piece- 
goods produced, viz., 3-yard sheetings and 13|- lb. drills ; and the 
difficulties that Mr. Dange referred to could not arise. In the case, 
however, of the general rim of Bombay Mills, as stated in the written 
statement just referred to, there is no such specialisation, for 
while organised vertically, there is too much variety in the equip- 
ment to permit of intensive competition with the Japanese." In other 
words, their conditions are similar to those of Lancashire, where a large 
variety of patterns are produced, generally in small quantities to meet 
orders received from time to time. There is thus in the main an approxi- 
mation to Lancashire conditions, and not the reverse as Mr. Dange 
suggested. 

201 . We think we have noticed all the main objections to the Scheme ; 
but if we have overlooked any, this is not of much consequence, in view 
of the agreement that has been come to about the Scheme. 

202. The above disposes of the main general questions arising in 
regard to the scheme, so far as it purports to regulate wages. There 

remains the general question of its propriety, 
AS Regards ^ reduction in the number 

VNEMPLOYMENT. of opcrativcs, and consequent unemployment. 

This is a factor, which has larger proportions 
in the Efficiency " or Rational " system that is discussed' in 
Chapter VII ; but the contention that the scheme is objectionable 
because of the unemployment it will cause is one that confronts 
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us at tlie outset. Against it the Millowiiers’ Association can rightly urge 
that, in proposing to reduce the number of workers, they are merely 
carrying out the recommendations of the TariS Board in paragraph 
61 of their Report, where they express the opinion (1) that the extension 
of the piece-work system to spinners should be accompanied by an increase 
in the number of spindles allotted to each spinner, (2) that an operative 
might look after two roving frames instead of one, ^nd (3) that the 
number of weavers who look after three or four looms should be increased. 
That undoubtedly is a strong point in favour of the proposed reductions, 
but we cannot take it as conclusive. We have to consider whether the 
proposals are fair and reasonable, having regard to the evidence and 
arguments before us. The details can be considered later ; at present 
we need only discuss the question whether the mere fact that the scheme 
involves such a reduction in the number of operatives renders it un- 
reasonable. We are not in a position to state whether there is much 
unemployment at present among millhands in 
Bombay, but the Scheme will necessarily involve 
an addition to any such unemploymeirt. From 
the estimates of both sides it seems probable that the proposed reduction 
of operatives under the Standardisation Scheme proper will be about 
1.500, mostly dofierboys and tarwallas in the Spinning Department. 
The number of operatives that will be displaced by a general adoption 
of the ' Rational ’ or ‘ Efficiency ' Scheme will be very much larger. 
This of course will give rise to some distress among the men and women 
discharged, though it is probably an exaggeration to speak of starvation, 
as has been done by some of the Labour representatives. As is pointed 
out in M. Broughton’s '' Labour in Indian Industries ” (1924), 

at page 111, the possibility of a return to agricultural employment puts 
the Indian labourer, who mostly comes from the agricultm'al classes, in 
a much stronger position than a factory-worker in England, to whom 
no such alternative is open ; and the length of the general strike appears 
to bear this out. But, as has been noted in paragraph 11, the 
fear of unemployment contributed largely to that strike ; and one 
has only to put oneself in the place of a worker who is threatened with 
loss of employment to realise that it is a natural feeling. His means 
of livelihood may be taken away ; and it is cold comfort to him to be 
told that the cheapening of production consequent on his and others’ 
dismissals will bring increased demand, and increased demand for the 
goods will bring better employment and higher wages. An entire 
disregard of the suffering entailed by loss of employment is out of place, 
and has caused much bitterness on the side of labour. This has been 


Becommendatioi^' of 
THE Washington 
Conference of 1919. 


the subject of caustic comment by writers on Un- 
employment U and a more humanitarian principle 
is now being recognised. The International Labour 
Conference at Washington in 1919 f adopted a 


recommendation in favour of the establishment of an effective system 


^ e. g., John Calder, “ Capital’s Diit}’- tothe Wage Earner (1923), page ^6, and Warren 
B. Gatlin, ‘‘ The Labour Problem ”, (1927), page 385. 

t Report of the First Annual Meeting of the International Labour Conference at 
Washington, page 259. 
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of uneniploymeiit insurance, either through a Government system or 
through a system of Government subventions to associations, whose 
rules provide for the payment of benefits to their unemployed members. 
No doubt, the progress in this respect in most countries has been slow ; 
and though the recommendation is now being carried out by all the 
larger European States, there is probably no scheme comparing in 
thoroughness witn the British Scheme/'' Even in the United States of 
America, where it is well known that in spite of their prosperity consider- 
able unemployment is prevalent, the worker has no “ State or municipal 
protection ” against it.f On the other hand there are some instances 
where private firms have adopted unemployment insurance schemesj 
some of which are non-contributory ; and during the War the textile 
industry in the States was made to bear the cost of maintaining its un- 
employed by levying a tax on the spindles running, by which the un- 
employed received a maintenance grant. § Ordinarily, no doubt, the 
alleviation of general unemployment due to trade depression and other 

Liability oEiKDtTSTBY wide ” causes is a matter mainly for 

TO HELP TowAEDs Govcmment and the general taxpayer to shoulder ; 
ALLEVIATING TIN EMPLOY- now-u-days thcro is surely a good basis for 

the view that, if an industry seeks to reduce the 
costs of production by “ rationalisation ’’ or scientific management, it 
is under an obligation at any rate to help towards the mitigation of 
hardship due to consequent loss of employment by some of its workers. 
Thus the recent World Economic Conference at Geneva which adopted 
a resolution (Appendix X) in favour of rationalisation as a means 
of increasing output, improving conditions of labour and reducing costs 
of production, contains the following reservations : 

It must be applied with the care which is necessary in order, while 
at the same time continuing the process of rationalisation, not to 
injure the legitimate interests of the workers ; and suitable measures 
should be provided for cases where during the first stage of its realisa- 
tion it may result in loss of employment or more arduous work.’’ 

203. We think that this principle should be given weight in the present 
inquiry, and that the mere fact that Government have not yet taken up 
the question of unemployment and provided measures of alleviation 
such as have been adopted in the United Kingdom and some other 
countries, affords no sufficient ground for Millowners to wash their hands 
of the whole business. On the contrary, we consider that it is in their 
own interests to take some steps to mitigate hardships entailed in the 
introduction of the Scheme, which is in some respects a form of Kation- 
alisation, and thus lessen the opposition to it or at any rate any 
reasonable cause for bitterness. This opinion applies a fortiori to the 
introduction of the '' Efficiency ” Schemes. We accordingly make some 

* Report of the Unemployment Insurance Committee in the United Kingdom (1927), 
paragraph 33, pages 19 and 20. 

t International Labour Office Report, No. A-27 on ‘ ‘ Industrial Relations in the United 
States ” (1927), pages 31 and 79. 

t Ibid page 79 ; Catlin’s “ The Labour Problem”, page 72, and Calder’s “ Capital’s 
Duty to the Wage-Earner, ” pages 240 to 242. 

§ Archibald Chisholm’s “ Labour’s Magna Oharta ” (1921), page ICO. 
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suggestions under this head in paragraph 292. At the same time the 
proposed Labour Commission will doubtless inquire into the whole 
question of alleviating uiiemployment, and we do not intend to lay 
down any general principle in the matter, 

204. Subject to the above remarks we think that the objection 
taken by the Labour represesjtatives to any 
To^^LAfora reduction of employment in tlie mills goes too 
OBJECTIONS T(^ ANY fur. TMs was not the position taken up by 
REDUCTIONS IN Toxtile Laboiu Union and the Girni Kamgar 

numbers empeoyed. Mahamandal in the Tariff Board Enquiry. The 

loriner stated.'^ 

'' The Union considers that there is a reasonable prospect of securing 
reduction in labour costs by training operatives to tend more spindles 
and looms/’ 

The latter stated : f 

'' If operatives are properly trained and some inducement is also 
held out to them, there is sure to be a reduction in working costs. 
But unfortunately nothing has been done in this direction till now by 
the mills and so no improvement can be expected. This is a very 
practicable and valuable suggestion. Labour can easily be trained 
gradiia.lly to tend more spindles and looms. Gradually carried out, 
this is bound to l)e a success. But at the same time, owners must not 
expect to reap all the benefit of this increased output. In that case 
there cannot be any incentive to the worker to progress if he is paid 
the same as the other workers with lower efficiency.” 

No objection was taken on the ground that it would cause unemploy- 
ment. Moreover this objection is not supported by the general attitude 
of trade unions elsewhere tow^ards xationalisation, or scientific manage- 
ment, resulting in unemployment. Thus Mons. Paul Uevinat of the 
International Labour Oflice in his '' Scientific Management in Europe ” 
says ::j; 

We have now to consider the opinion of the trade unions. Since 
the war there has been a considerable change in their attitude. 
Although not entirely free from mistrust, and not completely won 
over to scientific management, they no longer condemn the system 
en bloc. They seem to tend more and more towards a policy, the 
main lines of which are somew'hat as follows : Scientific management 
in itself, in so far as it represents industrial progress and actually 
contributes towvirds a reduction in the costs of production, is not to 
be condemned. On the other hand, the abuses which have arisen, 
evspecially those designed to j>ut all profits of scientific management 
into the pockets of the employers and to increase production at the 
expense of the working classes, call for the fullest condemnation. 
Such being the case, the trade unions must intervene, here, as in all 
other domains, in defence of the interests of their members.” 

Tjrin Board Report, VoL III, paragraxih SO, page 473. 
f Tariff Board Report , Vol. ITT, paragraph SO, page5C3. 

{ International Labour Ofiiee, B series, No. 17, 1927, page 15?. 
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Again, as already remarked, Trade Unions in Lancashire and elsewhere 
in the United Kingdom encouraged the use of improved labour-aiding 
machinery in the cotton mills ; and the result has been clearly beneficial 
in increasing the number of operatives employed, which between 1831 
and 1911 approximately trebled, although the population of the United 
Kingdom had not^even doubled."^ The contention in fact savours of 
the old objection of the handloom- weavers to machinery, which resulted 
in the '' Luddites ’’ or machine-breaking riots of 1811. It would check 
economic and industrial progress, and almost inevitably lead to the ruin 
of the cotton mill industry in the fierce competition of to-day, if objec- 
tions of this kind are allowed to prevail. The workers may of course 
be strong enough to enforce their wish to the contrary by the arbitra- 
ment of conflict between their organised forces and those of the em- 
ployers ; but this possibility cannot prevent us from holding that, subject 
to the remarks we have made in paragraphs 202 and 203, the objection 
is not one that makes the scheme an unfair and unreasonable one. 
In saying this, we of course do not exclude consideration of questions 
whether any extra work proposed to be put on the operative would 
involve an unfair strain on him, or whether he is adequately remunerated 
for his increased effort. This can best be reserved for a detailed consi- 
deration of the scheme, but has been largely settled by the agreement 
arrived at. 


W. Howard HazelFs “ Labour and Capital in Alliance ” (1927), page 61. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE WAGE CUT. 

already mentioned tlie Standardisation Sclieme is based on 
the view that there should be a cut of 7|- per cent. 
OF THE in the average wages of a two-loom weaver. What 
this means can be best expressed in the following 
way. According to the Wages Enquir}?' of 1926, the average monthly 
earnings of a two-loom weaver working 26 days in a month were 
Rs. 47-12-0, or say Rs. 48, The Standardisation Scheme proposes that 
this average should be reduced to one of Rs. 44-8-0. In support of this 
proposal the Millowners’ Association cite the remarks of the Tariff Board 
in paragraph 61 of their Report, where they draw 
attention to the disparity between the wages of 
spinners and weavers. The Board point out that 
this is contrary to the practice in other countries 
where the wages of spinners and weavers are 
After giving some figures as to their respective 
wages in Japan, they say, Considered in the light of world conditions 
in this respect, it would seem that either the wages of the Indian spinner 
are too low or those of the weaver too high, or else that the efficiency of 
the Indian spinner is low as compared with that of the Indian weaver. 
This disparity in the wages of weavers and spinners is a matter which, 
in our view, deserves the consideration of the industry. The reform 
we have suggested, the introduction of the piecework system in the 
spinning department, coupled with an increase in the number of spindles 
allotted to each spinner, would assist in rectifying it. The suggestion 
we have put forward in the preceding paragraph should enable difficulties 
arising in the transition stage to be surmounted. An increase in the 
number of spare hands entertained by the mills would, in normal 
circumstances, permit of assistance being given to those spinners who 
are unable easily to accommodate themselves to the new conditions.” 
It is urged by the Millowners’ Association that the Board in the above 
passage in effect proposed that a weaver’s wages should be reduced, so 
as to approximate to those of a spinner. Mr. Bakhale on the other hand 
contended that the Board did not in any way suggest a wage cut. The 
truth appears to us to be that the Board made no definite recommendation 
one way or the other, and contented themselves with saying that the 
question of the disparity in wages should be gone into. The general 
remarks in paragraph 59 of the Report as to the difficulty of effecting 
any reduction in wages cannot properly be taken as indicating that the 
Board definitely ruled out such a step. On the contrary, their reference 
to a rise in the spinner’s wage resulting from an increase in the number 
of spindles allotted to him as '' assisting in” rectifying the disparity, 
points to their having contemplated the possibility of some further step 
towards this end, such as a reduction in the weaver’s wage. But except 


Tariff Board’s re- 
marks AS TO DISPARITY 
BETWEEN WAGES OF 

Spinners an d 

Weavers. 

practically the same. 


205. As 

Meaning 

Proposal. 
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for this suggestion about the spinner’s wage and the proposal that the 
disparity should be considered, they make no definite proposals and 
express no opinions. The difficulty of effecting any reduction in wages, 
to which they refer in paragraph 59, would, however, naturally apply 
also to any proposed to cut the wages of a section of the operatives, such 
as the weavers. In fact this proposal was, as tlie history of the negotia- 
tions at the end*bf the general strike shows, the main stumbling block 
in the way of its settlement. There was at one stage a counter-proposal 
of the Joint Strike Committee that the cut should be reduced from 7| 
to per cent., but eventually they refused to agree to any cut at alL 

206. At the outset it will be convenient to dispose of some general 
questions which were raised in the course of the 
Possibilities of discussion. One of the main contentions in the 
Written Statement of tlie Joint Strike Committee 
about the proposed wage-cut is that the Mill- 
owners’ Association should first show that they have made all possible 
economies in management, and that the savhig expected from the cut 
cannot be otherwise obtained. It is roughly estimated that this saving 
would amount to about Es. 14,00,000 a year, and it is urged that this 
sum could be saved by a sounder and more economical management. 
This raises a question of some difficulty. The Mil] owners’ Association 
contend that they have substantially carried out the main recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Board under this head, and gave evidence in support 
of their assertion. On the other hand Mr. N. M. Josbi and Mr. Bakhale 
strongly contended that there was no satisfactory evidence of this, and 
that the Committee should find out whether it is not practicable for the 
Millowners to reduce their costs of production in other directions than 
in the Wages’ Bill. At the commencement of our enquiry, we were 
asked to make an elaborate enquiry on this point in regard to 
each mill in Bombay and to call upon the 
Millowners’ Association to supply detailed 
statistics as to the wages of each mill ; its 
production of yarn and cloth ; its expenditure of all kinds including 
the purchase of cotton, brokerage, commission, etc. ; its head 
office charges ; the quantity and value of cotton and stores used ; the 
cost of production of cloth and yarn ; interest and insurance charges ; 
the quantity and cost per one horse power of the fuel used ; the 
efficiency of various machinery ; the percentage of waste in some 
departments ; and the technical qualifications of directors, managers, 
and other principal officers. This, in our opinion, would have unjusti- 
fiably extended the scope of the enquiry contem- 
plated by our Terms of Eeference, and we dis- 
allowed the request, except in regard to some 
statistics about the wages of each mill and in regard to the production 
of its Articles of ilssociation and Balance Sheets for the last three years. 
No doubt this question of possible economies is relevant to the question 
of the proposed cut in the wages of weavers, but it is not one on which 
any helpful opinion can be expressed by us. We also feel that for such 
an enquiry a committee entirely composed of businessmen would be more 


Proposed 

Enquiry. 


Detailed 


Reasons 

ING IT. 


FOR refits- 
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suitable than tlie present one. On the other hand we think that some 
weight can properly be attached to the assertion of the Millowners that 
they have made real eiforts to effect economies in management. They 
have had, in these times of stress, a clear incentive to do so, and their 
attention has been called by the Tariff Board’s Eeport to various 
directions in which economy and improvements might be effected. In 
fact the Tariff Board on page 18 of their Eeport say, It is undoubtedly 
the case that the Millowners have endeavoured to reduce their costs as 
much as possible.” The Association was asked by the Government of 
Indi r to report as to what action had been taken on various recommenda- 
tions of that kind, and their reply gives details, Achich were supported 
by evidence before us. We are of the opinion 
OoMMirai there is a legitimate presumption that, 

speaking generally, a genuine attempt has been 
made to economize in other directions, and that the proposed cut in 
weavers’ wages cannot reasonablj" be turned down on the ground that 
the amount thereby saved could be met by further economies in manage- 
ment. In saying that, we do not of course mean that the argument 
should not betaken into consideration as raising a possible.* doubt v li ether 
it ivS really necessary for the Millowners to resort to this wage-cut for 
helping the industry to revive ; nor do we mean to express any opinion 
that further economies in management are impossible. One suggestion 
that obviously arises is whether the example of financial re-organization 
in the Cotton Spinning Industry in Lancashire might not be followed 
here. There has been a certain amount of amalgamation and combina- 
tions in this section of the industry since 1898,* but the new proposals 
which have been recommended by a Joint 
Committee of Oottou Trade orgam.ations, on 
which operatives were represented, are reported 
to have reached a practical stage in January last, and to be supported 
by the Banks, who are the largest and bcvst secured creditors. The 
Eeport of the Joint Committecto which we have referred says 

We believe that grouping or amalgamation of milks, on the basis 
which we have outlined, would not only solve immediate financial 
problems, but would be followed by many otlier benefits, including — 

(1) Saving in fixed interest charges. 

(2) Better use and disposal of waste products. 

(3) Bulk buying of cotton in whichever market offers the best 
possibilities. 

(4) Bulk buying and centralisation of stores. 

(5) Specialisation and concentration of production. 

(6) Saving in management expenses. 

(7) Saving in directors’ fees. 

(8) Central control of policy. 

(9) Elimination of intermediaries wherever possible, 

(10) Centralisation and control of selling. 

(11) Co-operation with succeeding sections of the trade, 
directed towards better marketing.” 

Survey of Textile Induatries by the (Committee on Industry and Trade (1928) p. 24. 
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Sir Victor Sassoon has given evidence that there would be difficulties 
about similar rationalisation here, and we are not in a position to say 
he is wrong. There were, however, considerable difficulties in 
Lancashire, which have been overcome, such as the over-capitalisation 
and the bankrupt condition of many of the mills ; and in view of this 
we think we can properly draw attention to this question as one worthy 
of consideration by the Millowners’ Association. Possibly a less exten- 
sive combination than the one in Lancashire, e.g., one restricted to a 
combined scheme for production of certain classes of goods and their 
export and sale, linked up with a system of Trade Commissioners who 
will keep the Millowners closely informed regarding local needs, might 
be found more suitable for Bombay. It may be added that an article 
in the '' Osaka Asalii ”, to which we refer more particularly in para- 
graph 226, states that in Japan as a means of tiding over the present 
bad times, rationalisation of the management was proposed by the 
Association of smaller spinning companies, and for the study of 
rationalisation as a practical measure a special committee has been 
appointed.” We were also told by Mr. Stones that there are only five 
big firms in Japan, who are gradually absorbing all the little mills. 

207. Another argument against the wage-cut that was urged by the 
Labour representatives is that the Millowners 

Alleged failure of make proper provision, at the time when 

TIME reserves. the mdustiy was m a prosperous conciition, lor 

the cycle of depression that was bound to 
come ; that this failure is to a very large extent responsible for 
the present situation ; and that consequently the workers should 
not be made to suffer now. We do not say that this is a contention that 
cannot be put forward. It is for instance suggested by the English 
Labour Research Department in their book Wages, Prices and Profits ” 
(1922) at page 46. But it is obviously one that can be carried too far. 
Pushed to an extreme limit, it would practically mean that there should 
never be any wage reduction. The golden mean in regard to reserves 
for a bad time is difficult to achieve. It is not the case that the Mill- 
owners failed to add anything to their Reserves in the boom time ; on 
the contrary over three crores wmre so added in each of the years 1920 and 
1921, as against over 5 crores paid out in dividends. The amounts 
placed in Reserve might of course have been larger, and the Tariff Board 
(page 86) held that the dividends paid during the boom years were unduly 
high ; but there are practical considerations on the other side. The 
Tariff Board (page 84) point out that it is not an easy matter to withstand 
either the clamour of shareholders wffio fail to realize that no boom lasts 
or the influence of the share market, which is apt to govern dividends 
in boom periods, and that the dividends paid by the mills in Bombay 
were, on the average, not on a higher scale than those paid by mills in 
Japan during the same period. Moreover by the payment of the bonus 
from 1919 to 1923, the Millowners gave the w’orkers some share of the 
high profits to the extent of over 184 lakhs of Rupees*. We accordingly 


Report of the Millowners’ Association, 1924, page 578. 
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tliink it would be unreasonable to hold that the proposed wage-cut is 
put out of court by this line of argument. 

208, We next take up the consideration of the question whether the 
state of the industry can prinia facie be said to 
Consideration of be such as to justify the proposal to make a 
saving in this matter. For this^purpose we think 
it desirable to get some idea of how the Cotton 
Textile Industry in Bombay now stands, as compared with 1926-27, 
when the Tariff Board Report was submitted. Two of the most import- 
ant factors, which the Tariff Board held (pp. 69, 70, 101 and 102) had 
contributed to the depression in the industry, are the competition of 
Japan and the up-country mills;- but before comparing the present 
Hgures on these points with those of previous years, we think it important 
to draw attention to the relative importance of the home and foreign 
markets at present available to the industry. The former has an 
enormous preponderance, which is biuught out by the recent report of 
the Government of India Trade Mission to the Near East and Africa. 
Though one of the members of the Mission, Mr. Jeevandas P. Dutia, 
gave evidence before us that Japan was meeting 75 per cent, to 85 per 
cent, of the requirements of the Near East, etc., the Report is not 
altogether depressing reading. It shows (p. 210) that India supplies 
about 60 per cent, of the total market for cotton yarn and has about 
90 per cent, of the trade in Iraq and Aden. The total present export to 
the area covered by the Report is some 12 million pounds of yarn, and 
the additional market that might be obtained by suitable organisation 
is 3 to 4 million pounds (page 249). In cotton piecegoods India at 
present exports to this area about 110 million yards, and the 
Trade Mission think this might be raised by some 80 to 90 million 
yards [ih). Though other manufacturing countries have succeeded 
in getting a greater share of the market in piecegoods, India 
still has over 20 per cent, of the total importations to Persia and Iraq 
(pp. 14 and 44). But, even if these markets expand to the extent 
thought possible with improved organization, and Bombay manages to 
secure most of this additional trade, it will bear a small relation to the 
Indian liome market and its potential expansion. 
Home^Mabket Trade Mission Report itself points out (page 

235) the great importance of tiiis market “ in 
which the annual consumption of mill-manufactured piecegoods is at 
present 3,800 million yards, of which 1,800 million yards are imported 
from other countries.” The figures for 1927-28, which have been fur- 
nished to us by the Millowners’ Association, show 3,921 million yards as 
the total quantity of piecegoods available for consumption in India, of 
which 1,973 million yards are imports. This leaves an existing market 
for Indian Mills of over 1,900 million yards, as compared with the existing 
overseas export to the Near East and Africa of 110 million yards, with a 
potential increase to 200 million yards. Similarly, the estimated pound- 
age of yarn available for sale in India after allowing for cloth produced 
in Indian Mills, comes during the last fiscal year to 323 millions, as 
compared with the quantity of 12 million pounds, which is at present 
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exported to tlie Near East and Africa, and a total average export to all 
countries of 32-7 million pounds during tlie three years 1925-26, 1926-27 
and 1927-28. We do not lose sight of the fact that these figures relate 
to what is “ available for consumptiop,” and that this does not neces- 
sarily correspond to what is actually consumed, as indicated by the fact 
that the uncleared stocks of yarn and cloth in the Bombay mills at the 
end of 1927 amSunted to 39,000 and 152,000 bales respectively, the 
latter figure representing more than 2-| months’ production, but this 
does not materially affect the comparison of the two markets. 


209. Next, let us see whether the position of the Bombay has 
improved in regard to internal competition from 
up-country mills, which the Tariff Board in 
paragraph 46 of their Report held to be one of 
the most important factors contributing to the then depression in 
Bombay. The table LX in that paragraph, if partly reproduced and 
continued, gives the following figures of production : — 


Mill production of Mill production of 

yarn in millions of cloth in millions of 






X)ouiids. 

yard^ 

1924-25 .. 

. Bombay 



327 

9SG 


Best of India 



392 

984 



Total 


719 

1,970 


Percentage of 

Bombay 

to 




all India 



45*5 

50-0 

1925-2G 

Bombay 



2()2 

872 


Pest of India 



424 

1,083 



Total 


686 

1,955 


Percentage of 

Bombay 

to 




all India 



38*2 

44m 

1926-27 .. 

Bombay 



345 

1,135 


Rest of India 



462 

1,124 



Total 


807 

2,259 


Percentage of 

Bombay 

to 




all India 



42-7 

50*2 

1927-28 .. 

Bombay 



319 

1,131-5 


Rest of India 



490 

1,225 



Total 


809 

2,356*5 


Percentage of 

Bombay 

to 




all India 


39-4 

48-0 

April-Nov. 

Bombay 



53 

202 

1928. 

Rest of India 



320 

876 



Total 


373 

1,078 


Percentage of 

Bombay 

to 




all India 



14-2 

18-7 
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Pno AUCTION 
Bombay Mills as 

COIMPAKEI) WITR THAT OF 
REST OF IhDIA. 


210. It will be seen (allowing for strikes) tliat, tlioiigli the percentage 
of yarn produced remains miicli the same, that 
of cloth production shows some improvenicnt. 
The Bombay mills increased their production 
of cloth in each of the two years 1926-27 and 

1927-28 by about 260 million yards. Part of 
this increase must no doubt be attributed to the fa?it that for about 
2|- months in 1925 all the mills in Bombay were on strike ; but allowing 
230 million yards for this, there would still be an increase of about 
30 million yards, as compared with the increased yardage of 41 and 
14-2 millions by the rest of India. 

211. On the other hand, the Bombay mills showed a decrease of 
3 1- million yards in 1927-28 as compared with 1926-27 ; whereas in all other 
parts of India, there was an increased production extending in Ahmedabad 
to as much as 18|- million yards, and in the rest of the Bombay Presidency 
to 46 million yards, resulting in a net increase for the wliolc of India 
of nearly 100 million yards. The general result is that, while there 
has been some improvement in the production of cloth, it has not been 
commensurate with the advance in most of the rest of India. The 
figures for April-November 1928 are of course affected by the General 
Strike, which lasted from the 16th April to the 6th October. 


212. An examination of the details of the piecegoods produced in 
Bombay City and other centres showcs that the })Osition ivS much the same 
as it was in 1925-26. The figures of the following table continue table 
LXIV at page 104 of the Tariff Board Eeport. 



1025-26. 

1926 

-27. 

1927-28. 


Millions 

Percent- 
age of 

Millions 

Percent - 
age of 

Millions 

Percent- 
age of 


of yards. 

total x)ro- 

of Yards. 

total pro- 

of }ards. 

total pro- 

0' 

d notion. 


duct ion. 

duct ion. 

Bombay. 







Grey and Bleached. 







Chadars 

26*8 

3*1 

30-3 

2*7 

31*2 

2*8 

Dhotis 

115*4 

13*2 

150-2 

13-2 

108-8 

14*9 

Drills and Jeans . 

38*4 

4*4 

49-8 

4-4 

59*2 

5*2 

Cambrics and 

lawns 

1*5 

•1 

-4 


2*4 

•2 

Printers 

1*0 






Shirtings and long 
cloth 

306*8 ' 

35*2 

374-0 

32-9 

378*0 

, 33*4 

T. Cloth, Domes- 
tics and Sheet- 
ings 

36*2 

4*2 

48*6 

4*4 

39*4 

i 

1 3*5 

Tent cloth 

2-2 

•3 

! 2-3 

•2 

1*4 

! *1 

Khadi 

27-5 

3*2 

50-8 

4-5 

50*7 

4*5 

Other Sorts 

10*3 

1*2 j 

1 11-3 

•9 

13*1 ’ 

i 1-2 

Total Grey and 
Blenched 

566 * 1 j 

64*9 

1 

717-7 

63*2 

744*2 

65*8 


See Tables at pp, 560 to 507 of the Report of the Bombay Millowners’ Association 
for 1927. 
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1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

— 

Millions 
of yards. 

Percent- 
age of 
total pro- 
duction. 

Millions 
of yards- 

Percent- 
age of 
total pro- 
duction. 

Millions 
of yards. 

Percent- 
age of 
total pro- 
duction. 

Bombay — contd. 

• 






Coloured. 







Chadars 

20-5 

2-4 

18-8 

1-7 

23-9 

2-1 

Lungis and Dhotis 

16*2 

1-9 

18-0 

1-6 

18-5 

1-6 

Drills and J eans . 

63-6 

7-3 

84-4 

7-4 

58-5 

5-2 

Greys, dyed 

12-8 

1-4 

37-7 

3-3 

50-0 

4-4 

Coloured Striped 
Saris and Susis. 

130-6 

15-0 

141-2 

12-5 

123-8 

10-9 

Cotton tweeds 

and checks 

53-9 

6-2 

92-1 

8-1 

76-3 

f>-8 

Other sorts 

8-2 

•9 

25-1 

2-2 

36-3 

3-2 

Total coloured 

goods 

305-8 

35-1 

417-3 

36-8 

387-3 

34-2 

Total . . 

871-9 

100-0 

1,135-0 

100-0 

1,131-5 

100*0 

Ahmed ABAB. 







Orey and Bleached 







Chadars 

15-7 

3-2 

14-4 

2-8 

13-0 

2-5 

Dhotis 

221-3 

44-4 

241-9 

47-7 

236-5 

44-9 

Drills and Jeans 

2-8 

0-6 

1-4 

•3 

1-1 

•3 

Cambrics and 

Lawns 

1-1 

-2 

1-5 

-3 

1-7 

•3 

Printers 

7*8 

1-6 

4-6 

-9 

3-9 

•8 

Shirtings and long 
cloth 

104-9 

21*0 

86-9 

17-1 

109-4 

20-8 

T. Cloth, Domes 
tics and SHeet 
ings 

16-1 

3-2 

18-2 

3-6 

18-6 

3-5 

Tent Cloth 

1-4 

•3 



•1 


K-hadi 

3-0 

•6 

*2-0 

'•4 

3-2 

•6 

Others 

13*1 

.. 2-6 

8-3 

1-6 

8-4 

1-6 

Total Grey and 
Bleached 

387-2 

77-7 

379-2 

74-7 

395-9 

75-3 

Coloured. 







Chadars 

•1 

•0 

•1 




Lungis and Dhotif: 

i 3-9 

•9 

2-2 

-5 

2-8 

-5 

Drills and Jeans . 

•7 

•1 

•1 




Greys, dyed 

1-0 

'2 i 

1-2 

*‘•2 

2*0 

•4 

Coloured Striped 
Saris and Susis. 

99-5 

19-9 

118-2 

23-3 

121-2 

23-1 

Cotton tweeds 

and checks 

3-8 

‘8 

3-8 

•8 

1-3 

-2 

Other sorts 

2-0 

-4 

2-5 

•5 

2-6 

•5 

Total coloured 

111-0 






goods 

22-3 

128*1 

25-3 

129*9 

24*7 

Total . . 

498-2 

100-0 

507*3 

1 100-0 

525-8 

100*0 
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1925 

-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 


Millions 
of yards. 

Percent- 
age of 
total pi'o- 
d net ion. 

Millions 
of yards. 

Percent- 
age of 
total pro- 
duction. 

Millions 
of yards. 

Percent- 
age of 
total pro- 
duction. 

All India. 







Grey and Bleached. 

Ghadars 

62*1 

3*2 

65-5 

2-9 

66*8 

2-8 

Dhotis 

51G-4 

2B-4 

585-7 

25*9 

615-9 

26-1 

Drills and Jeans . 

74-1 

3-8 

70-7 

3-5 

91-2 

3-9 

Cambrics aiul 

lawns 

3-2 

* 2 

3-4 

•2 

5-5 

*2 

Printers 

25-9 

1-3 

20-9 

•9 

20-3 

•9 

Shirtings and long 
cloth 

52M 

26*7 

580-5 

25-7 

620-0 

26-3 

T. Cloth, domes- 
tics and Sheet- 
ings 

74-1 

3-8 

93-3 

4-1 

92-2 

3-9 

Tent Cloth 

0-0 

•5 

6-7 

•3 

6-1 

•3 

Khadi 

87-4 

4-4 

98-8 

4-4 

116-1 

4-9 

Other sorts 

41-0 

2*1 

42-7 

1*9 

40-9 

1-7 

Total grey and: 
bleached goods . . 

1,414-3 

72*4 

1,577-2 

69*8 

1,675-0 

71-0 

Coloured. 

1 






Chadars 

23-4 

1-2 





Lnngis and Dhotis 

24-0 

1-2 





Drills and Jeans. 

88-1 

4-6 





Greys, dyed 

27-6 

1-4 

Not avai 

lable.f 

Not ava iiabie.t 

Coloured striped 
saris and susis. 

268-2 

1 13-8 

1 




Cotton tweeds 

and checks 

87-3 

! 4-5 

1 

! 




Other sorts 

1(>'8 

*9 





Total coloured 

goods 

*540-2 

1 

27-6 

1 

681*5 

30*2 

681-6 

29-0 

Total 

1,954-5 

100-0 

2,258-7 

100-0 

i 

2,356-0 

100-0 

Incomplete as 
t The details for 

returns from certain Indian States ai-e not traceable, 
coloured goods are not available. 
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As regards grey and bleaclied goods, the Tariff Board drew attention 
to the small extent to which Bombay participated in the trade in Dhotis 
and suggested that the Bombay Milloveiiers might further exploit the 
possibilities of the Bengal Dhoti market. It is satisfactory to find some 
response to this reconirnendation. There has been a decided increase 
amounting in 1927-28 to about GO million yards above the average for 
the five years 1927-22 to 1925-26, and Mr. Stones stated that there had 
been a remarkable advance in the production of Dhotis in the finer 
counts. But the output of Dhotis still remains under 15 per cent, of 
the total production of Bombay as opposed to about 45 per cent, of its 
own total production in the case of Ahmedabad. As was the case in 
1925-2G, most of the grey and bleached goods produced in Bombay are 
‘ 'shirtings and long-cloth,” which constitute about one-third of the 
total prodii ction. There has been a considerable annual increase in their 
productions during the last two years, amounting to about 50 million 
yards over the previous maximum of 1924-25 (326 ‘ 5). There have also 
been similar iioticeahlc increases in the case of "Drills and Jeans,” 
"T Cloth” and "Khadi,” with the result that the total production of grey 
and bleached goods has Increased by about 23 per cent, since 1924-25, 
as against a corresponding increase of 20 per cent, for the rest of India. 

213, As regards coloured goods, there has been some increase of pro- 
duction in Bombay. In 1926-27 the output was about 37 million yards 
more than that of the previous maximum of 381 millions in 1924-25, hut 
there was a fall of no less than 30 million yards in 1927-28 as compared 
with the previous year. This was perhaps partly due to the increasing 
competition from Japan in woven coloured and dyed goods, W'hich is 
noticed in the report of the Senior Trade Commissioner in India and 
Ceylon on trade in India for 1927-28 (page 124); hut it w-ould also 
seem to be partly due to increasing internal competition, as all other 
producing centres except Ajnier-Merwara showed an increase in this 
class of goods in 1927-28. 

214. As regards the general position of the cloth market in the two 

years 1926-27 and 1927-28, we think the follow- 
o™CLOTTikSr ing remarks Ly tke Trade Commissioner at 

Bombay in his summaries of the more important 
features of the sea-borne trade of the Bombay Presidency, excluding 
Sind, may be usefully cited. 

1926-27. ''Cotton Piecegoods . — Importers of piecegoods for several 
years past Iiave been left with relatively expensive goods on their hands 
owing to declining prices of the raw material and consequently of the 
manufactured article. With cotton prices as unstable as they were in 
the year under review, forward business was not to be expected ; buyers 
operated with extreme caution and purchases were limited to immediate 
requirements. When at the beginning of 1927 it was realized that 
cotton could not go lower and was likely to go higher, good orders were 
placed, but Lancashire put up rates rather too quickly, with the result 
that by the beginning of March purchases were no longer being freely 
made. The rising market at the end of the year undoubtedly helped 
many merchants and should do much to restore confidence and facilitate 
future trade.” 
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1927-28. ''Cotton Piecegoods . — In the year 1926, the cotton piece- 
goods market was depressed by unstable prices and a falling market. 
But at the beginning of 1927 prices began to advance, and profits were 
‘made. In the year under report, a considerable advance took place in 
the price of raw cotton and this coupled with stable exchange and im- 
proved trade conditions in general, encouraged impoiters to make 
forward contracts. The rcvsult was that despite certahi excursions and 
alarms sue}] as some sensational fiiictiiations in the news about, and 
therefore ill the prices of, American cotton, and wserious monsoon floods in 
Gujarat and Kathiawar, which for a time dislocated the Bombay market 
imports improved by nearly 34 per cent, in quantity and l)y less tlian 
16 per cent, in value. The actual volume of imports has been greater 
than in any year since 1921-22, except in the case of white piecegoods 
which arrived in larger rpiantities in 1924-25.” 

215. But increased imports do not help the Bombay mills, and the 

_ ^ following remarks in the Report of the 

MPORTsiNio NDTA. Mlllowncrs’ Association for the year 1927 appear 
to be well founded : 

Again, if we turn to import figures, it will l)e clear that the 
competition during the year wvas even keener than before, and under 
the circumstances it was scarcely possible to sell our own products 
at remunerative rates. The total imports of piecegoods of all descrip- 
tions into Bombay rose from 362 million yards in 1926 to 460 million 
yards in 1 927 or an increase of about 27 per cent. It should be 
noted that imports from Japan alone rose from 82 million yards in 1 926 
to 1 15 * 9 million yards in 1927 or a rise of 40 per cent. Similarly, if we 
take combined imports from the United States, Italy and Switzerland, 
there was an increase of about 50 per cent, from 35 *6 to 52 ‘4 million 
yards. Imports of yarn also rose from 32 million pounds in 1926 to 
42 million pounds in 1927 showdng an increase of about 28 per cent. 
These figures give a clear indication of the depressed state of our 
industry.” 

216. The imports of cotton piecegoods from Japan continued to 
increase as will appear from the following figures 


Imports of Japanese Piecegoods in millions of yards. 


Year. 

Into Bombay. 

Into Alb India. 

1923-24: 

89*5 

122*7 _ 

1924-25 

77*4 

155*3 

1925-26 

96*8 

216*7 

1926-27 

78*9 

243*7 

1927-28 

123*2 

323*1 

1928-29 April to January . , 

105*4 

286*6 
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217. The follo^^iiig table given at page 125 of the Senior Trade 
Commissioner’s Eeport for 1927-28 further brings out how the increase 
in the share of Japan in the total imports of piecegoods continued to be 
at the expense of the United Kingdom : — 


Countries of Consigipnent. 

1913-14. 

1925-2G. 

1920-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29 
(10 months) 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

United Kingdom 

07-1 

82-3 

82-0 

78-2 

75-7 

Japan 

• 0-3 

13-9 

13-0 

10-3 

17-8 

Holland •• •- 

0-8 

1*1 

1-1 

1-0 

1-0 

Italy 

0*7 

o-o 

0-8 

i -2 

2-2 

Switzerland 

0*2 

0-4 

i 

0-0 

0-7 

0-0 

Other countries 

, 0-0 

' 1-7 

1 

I -9 

2-6 

2-7 

Total . . 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100*0 

100 - o - 


218. Prices of cloth have also generally dropped since 1926-26. 

From the statement contained in Table No. 10 
PuicES or Cloth. appended to the Report of the Millowners’ 

Association for 1927, it appears that they re^eyhed their low water- 
mark in the beginning of 1927, and with tie exception of a short 
jump in August and September 1927, have remained below what they 
were in August-Septeniber 1926. On the other hand, the condition of 
the industry has admittedly improved since 1925-26, though this is 
stated to be largely due to many mills taking advantage of the sudden 
fall in the price of cotton at the end of 1926, which enabled them to buy 
cotton abnormally cheap, and gaio by the subsequent rise in the cotton 
market. 

219. We do not think it necessary to make a similar detailed 

comparison in regard to yarn, as owing to the 
YarT Market depression in the yarn trade, the main expansion 

in the industry in recent years has been in 
weaving ; and we think it is sufficient to say that the position 
of the mills in regard to the yarn market does not appear to have 
appreciably improved since 1925-26, except so far as they may be given 
greater protection by the additional import duty which was imposed in 
1927. The following remarks of the Senior Trade Commissioner in India 
and Ceylon at page 120 of his report for 1927-28, to which reference has 
already been made, may be cited in this connection : — 

“ It will be noted that the Indian mill production remained almost 
stationary, the increased output of counts above 20s being offset by a 
reduction in spiimings below 20s, which were driven off the market 
by imports horn China, which were dumped into India at such low 
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prices tliat competition became almost impossible. It will be interest- 
ing to see whether the additional protective import duty will suffice 
to protect the Indian Mills against this competition after it has been 
enforced for a complete year.'’^ 

220. The fact that the production of yarn of the Bombay mills fell 
considerably in 1927-28 (see paragraph 209) supports the following 
remarks at page 3 in the Eeport of the Millowners’ Association 
for 1927 : — 

'' The position in the yarn market continued unsatisfactory through- 
out the year, the rise in the price of cotton not being followed by a 
proportionate rise in the prices of yarns. How serious the position 
has been may be judged from the fact that the number of inactive 
spindles went on increasing practically from month to month, and 
at the end of the year over a fourth of the spindles on site were idle. 
In spite of this, the stocks with the mills at the end of the year stood 
at a higher figure than at any other period during the year under report. 
The prices of 10s and 20s yarns which weue 7 annas and SJ annas a 
pound at the end of 1926 reached their highest iu the middle’ of 
September with quotations at lOI and 12|- annas a pound. The year 
closed Avith prices at 9|- annas and Hi annas a pound with very poor 
iemand. For all counts of saleable yarn prices remained unreniunera- 
tive more or less throughout the year.” 

The yarn market appears to have continued to be bad for most of 1928. 
Thus the Eeport of the Colaba Land and Mill Co., Ltd., for the year ending 
31st December 1928 states that their Jehangir Wadia Mill, which was one 
of the only two Mills in Bombay not affected by the Geueral Strike, 
remained closed from 10th February until the middle of September 
owing to there being no demand for yarn ; but consequent on reduction 
of stocks it was found possible to re-open it, and it is now working full 
time. 

221. On the other hand it is satisfactory to see that the spinning 

of higher counts by the mills as recommended by 
Tariff Board, is advancing as shown by the 
following table taken from the figures at page 551 
of the Eeport of the Millowners’ Association for 1927 : — 


Year 

(Counts 

, Counts 

(Wilts 

' Counts 

1 Counts 

1 to 1(1 

11 to 20. ! 

21 to 30. 

31 to 40. j 

above 40. 

j 

102.5Yfi .. ..i 

1 56-9 

(In 

; il(i*9 

millions of; 

79*1 i 

pounds.) 1 

5*9 ! 

1 2-0 

192(5-27 .. ..i 

! 72 ' 8 

15:T4 

104*0 

1 9*2 

1 

; 4*3 

1027-2S 

(>1'7 

131*0 : 

I07-5 

j 12*3 

i 

5*0 

April-November 1928* 

ST" — 

10*8 

i 

20'() 

17*2 

j 3*4 

1 1*2 

i 


These figures were kindly supplied by the J>irector General uf Cominercial 
Intelligence and Statistics, Calcutta. 

Vc 1—8 
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222. The additional duty on imported yarn thus seems to have 
improved the position in regard to higher counts, but the continued 
severity of Japanese competition is shown by the fact that, though her 
imports of cotton yarn into Bombay declined by million pounds 
in 1926-27 and 5| million pounds in 1927-28, owing to reduced shipments 
of higher counts^ sJie still contributed 67 and 47 per cent, of this import 
trade during those years as shown by the following Table 


Imports of cotton yarn into Bombay, 


*" 1 
! 

Countries. 

1926- 

27. 

1927 

-28. 

1928-29 
( 10 months.) 

1 

1 

1 

Lhs. (000) 

Per 

cent. 

Lhs. (000) 

Per 

cent. 

Lhs. (000) 

Per 

cent. 

From Japan . . 

18,9-14 

! 07 

1 

] 3,279 

1 

1 47 

i 

1 4,514 

20 

From China (excluding 
ilongkong) 

' 1)10 

1 

' 2 

1 

7,028 

2") 

( 4,300 

25 

From all countries 

i 28,285 

I 

i 100 

1 

28,027 

KiO 

i 17, 148 

1 

1 

100 


The increase of imports from China in 1927-28 sets off the diminution 
of those from Japan, and it is well-knowm that many of the Mills in Cluna 
are under Japanese control, 

223. We now come to another aspect of this question of the 
state of industry. The Millowners’ Association 
Mill ^ pave submitted consolidated Statements of 

OSS, cc3iNrs. Accounts for the Bombay Cotton Mill Industry 

for the calendar years 1926 and 1927. These were prepared by. 
Messrs, A. F. Ferguson & Co., Chartered Accountants ; and 
Mr. B. J. Whitby of that firm was examined in support of them. 
These statements show a net loss of Es. 13,61,575 for 1926 and a net profit 
of Es. 1,68,69,129 for 1927 ; and it is contended that, if the full amount 
of depreciation debitable to the Mills at the rates recognised by the 
Income-tax Authorities is deducted, these figures will be converted into 
a total loss of Es. 1,95,40,908 for 1926 and one of Es. 7,36,309 for 1927. 
These consohdated Statements follow the lines of those placed before 
the Tariff Board by the Millowners' Association, and summarized in 
Appendix V of their Eeport. In paragraph 12 the Board referred to 
these Statements and considered that it "was preferable for purposes of 
comparison to take the Statements without the proposed full deductions 
f ot depreciation but with the deductions for depreciation actually made 
in the Mill accounts. We think we should follow the same course, and 
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we give below Table VIII of tbe Tariff Board’s Report contiaued to the 
years 1926 and 1927. 


Financial Position of the Bombay Cotton Ihill Industry 


Tear 

Capital 

paid-up 

Reserves 
includino: 
carry for- 
ward 

Original 
cost of 
land, build- 
Jng.s and 
machinery 

Land, build- 
ings and 
niacliiiicry 
after dc- 
X»r3cialion 

Annual 
depreciation 
written off 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 


Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

IPs. 

1917 

7,05,67,305 

2,30,35,705 

17,98,21,450 

12,12,40,010 

35,05,934 

1 01 8 

8,10,45,715 

3,49,50,777 

19, .52, 73,733 

12,70,21,853 

87,87,908 

1010 

9,40,10,530 

3,78,77,053 

20,94,82,090 

12,89,11,504 

1,44,39,240 

1920 

10,08,07,485 

0,53,24,223 ^ 

' 33,50,48,251 

23,70,03,180 

1,03,75,006 

1021 

17,83,11,137 

0,80,04,780 ; 

38,08,54,750 

20,23,30,072 

1,81,78,737 

j 

1022 

17,00,28,000 

12,14,45,090 j 

42,01,80,078 

29,51,00,301 1 

1,38,41,139 

102.3 

10,18,02,213 

13, 43,11, 23(» 

40,54,05,302 

31,77,81,243 

75,59,745 

1024 

19,28,15,930 

12,02,08,303 

! 40,70,48, 1()3 

' 31,50,15,505 ; 

42,88,800 

1 025 

10,20,90,278 

10,45,82,074 

40,72,00,080 

31,17,58,903 ; 

31,80,932 1 

102C 

18,95,57,153 

8,81,15,005 

45,74,05,707 

20,73,14,818 

39,00,523 

1027 

18,08,33,388 

8,16,07,800 

44,42,77,410 ' 

24.21,0,0,573 i 

09,40,102 i 


Year 

Net jncfit 
or loss 

Dividend 

Per- 
centage of 
dividends 
to paid-up 
cajiital 

Re-erves 

Pren i- 
dont fund 

< liiTy 
forward 

No. of 
of 

51 ills 

1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


Rs. 

Rs. 


lbs. 

lt.s. 

J‘b. 


1917 

3,02,00,800 

1 ,09,02,045 

22*2 

S(J,9<>,03U 

1,07,893 

50,40,892 

03 

191'^ 

2,28,07,540 

1,91,95,013 

23-7 

38,23,022 

48,(>92 

2, 50, SSI 

01 

1919 

6,15,66,048 

3,77,20,074 

40-1 

1,90,30,873 

2,00,414 

40,03,287 

07 

1920 

' 10,10,03,174 i 

5,98,15,856 

j 35-2 

3,18,18,035 

1 3,02,519 1 

91,20,764 

80 

1921 

i ! 

: 8,46,44,005 j 

5,34,78,623 

30-0 

3,32,00,455 

3,37,813 j 

24,32,286 

80 

1922 

3,87,51,591 j 

2,94,44,334 

16-4 

1,38,03,308 

03,402 j 

45,50,453 

^ 80 

1923 

33,12,933 . 

93,09,407 

4-0 

9,72 SV2 


54,84,442 

bl 

1924 ..i 

; VI SO Mo ' 

00,84,080 

3-2 

63S7,3()2 


S8,S7,2J7 

79 

1925 

1,33, 6*4, <154 1 

43,11.006 

2'2 

63,41,5S0 

'1,13S4,071 

; 

79 

1920 

50S‘iM3 i 

42,84,184 1 

2-2 

€8,45,916 


24,62,731 

77 

1927 

• 95,06,248 ' 

1 

61,28,036 i 

3-4 

10,90,403 


22,37,109 

75 


iVof^’.—Pigure.s in italics indicate — 

Column 7 — Jfet loss. 

, , 10 — Withdrawals from reserves. 

, , 12 — Balance loss (uimed forv aixL 

VC I — 8a 
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224 « It will be seen tliat tlxerehas been an improvement in the posi- 
tioii, and that in 1927 the industry showed a net profit instead of a loss, 
as in tlie previous three years. On the other hand the improvement is not 
of a very marked kind : thus the percentage of dividends to paid-up capital 
in 1927 is only 3 '4. Messrs. Ferguson & Co. have submitted a further 
statement comparing the number of mills whose accounts showed a 
profit witli those showing a loss in the three years 1925 to 1927 : — 


Yi^ar 

Profit. 

Los>s. 

Total. 

1925 .. 

22 I 

57 

1 79 

192(> 

30 ! 

41 

77 

1027 .. .5 

5S ‘ 

17 

75 


The difference in the total number of mills in each year is due to two 
having gone into liquidation in 1926 and two in 1927, there being at 
present in all 5 mills that are not working on this account. The 
proportion of mills showing a profit has risen from 28 to 77 per cent. 
The mills will no doubt have incurred heavy losses in 1928 because of the 
General Strike that lasted nearly six months, hut the only mill that 
continued workiug throughout the year is shown by its Company’s report 
for 1928 to have worked at a profit. 


Depreciation Allow 

ANCE. 


225. The Millowners’ Association contend that the figures of profit 
and loss for 1926 and 1927 that are given above 
are fallacious, and that full allowance should be 
made for depreciation at 5 per cent, on machinery 
and 2-| per cent, on buildings taken at the original cost, instead of only 
allowing for the depreciation actually shown in the Mill accounts. If this 
is done, there woxild be a net loss both in 1926 and 1927, as already 
mentioned. But in paragraph 12 at pages 21 and 22 of their Report, 
the Tariff Board considered that the figures relied upon by the Millowners 
were unduly hiflated by a large flotation of 5 mills in 1920, involving a 
capital of 6 crores ; and the over-capitalisation which the Board at page 
79 of their Report held had aff'ected nearly 30 mills in Bombay would 
presumably swell the amount of depreciation calculated at the said rates 
to a high extent. Thus at page 83 of the Report, it is stated that owing 
to the flotations of the boom period, the' original cost of land, buildings 
and machinery, as shown in the Bombay Millowners’ Association’s 
Statement, increased by 60 per cent, in 1920 and 80 per cent, in 1921, 
as compared with the figures of 1919, The Board have no doubt in 
paragraph 75 of their Report expressed the view that depreciation, 
including any amount which may be in arrears, should be invariably 
regarded as a first charge on profits, and have also held that there has 
been lack of foresight by the Bombay Mill Industry in making consistent 
deductions on account of depreciation. But we think that the question 
of the right amount to be deducted on this account in arriving at an 
estimate of the condition of the industry in a particular year is so 
controversial that we had better not attempt to enter into it. We are 
merely concerned with making a rough comparison between different 
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years as to whether the industry is making a trade profit or loss, end not 
with a valuation of mill, buildings and machinery, or witli ascertaining 
whether the Mill Companies made proper allowances for depreciation 
in drawing up their Balance Sheets, etc. It is well known that Companies 
sometimes '' over-depreciate in order to create concealed reserves, 
and '' under-depreciation ’’ in bad times may perha,|)s be equally justifi- 
able ; but these are questions into which it is unnecessary for iis to enter. 
It would clearly be a profitless task for us to examine the published 
Company accounts for this purpose, even though these may give more 
information in India than is usual in England. All that can be said is 
that the apparent profit of 1927 might turn out to be a loss, or even be 
actually wiped out, if a proper allowance were made for depreciation ; 
on the other hand a full enquiry might show that the property of some 
mills had been “ over-depreciated Nor is it necessary for us bo go 
into the question whether the existing system of auditing Company 
accounts is unsatisfactory and could bo improved. 

226. In Japan the Cotton Textile Industry has not been without its 

^ troubles during the last few years. Thus the 

Industry i^vJapan^ ''Osaka AsaM'\ a well-known Japanese news- 
paper, in an article published in July 1928 gives 
the latest information we have been able to obtain on this subject as 
follows : — 

Depression prevails in the cotton industry throughout the world ; 
and Japan is no exception, for our cotton industry has shown a gradual 
decrease of dividends for some years past. Our spinners have been 
very careful to preserve the profits accumulated during the war boom, 
and yet the profit of the industry has shown a declining tendency for 
the last few years. Only the latter half of last year showed a slight 
improvement over the preceding half year.’’ 

Similarly a pamphlet containing statistical information concerning 
cotton spinning in Japan, published by the Cotton Yarn Assoeiai ion, Ltd., 
at Manchester in August 1928, says ; — 

As was mentioned in the report on India, Japan’s early trade was 
yam export to China, which she captured from the Indian spinners. 
This reached its peak in 1915 and has since steadily declined, so that 
whereas in 1915 Jaj^an exported 212 million lbs. to China (including 
Hong Kong), yet in 1927 Jajjan’s total exports to the whole world 
were less than 44 millions. Japan was following in the steps of 
Lancashire and India.” 

227. In May 1927, the Federation of Colton Spinners adopted a 15 per 
cent, curtailment of operatioms for six months ; and there was a further 
curtailment of 8 per cent, from November 15th, which was still in force 
when the article already referred to was written. The article also men- 
tions that among the smaller companies, there were seven which we it', 
still reporting losses. The pamphlet further says : — 

'' Japan has dealt very energetically with this decline in several 
ways : — 

Looms have been erected at an increasing rate to absorb the 
production of the spindles. 
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“ Fiiiei counts liavo been developed, in whicb trade tberc was less 
competition. 

“Japanese spinning &ms have obtained an ever-increasing 
interest in the spinning mills in China, so that they are still 
obtaining the bulk yarn trade, although the yarn being spun in 
China itself doe? not enter into the export figures. 

‘ ‘Japan has shortly to face labour conditions, and hours of working, 
which will reduce the advantage she at present possesses, and the 
constantly increasing standard of living required by the workers will 
no doubt be a factor which will not easily be recovered.” 

The last paragraph refers to the fact that, according to the convention 
adopted at the Washington Conference of 1919, night work for women and 
children is to ])e abolished in July 1929, and there will be a consequent 
loss of production. In anticixjation of this, according to the article in 
the “ OsalM Asahi”, the mills have installed a large number of additional 
spindles and trained their hands to raise their ef&cienoy. It remains to 
be seen what will be the effect of the abohtion of night-shifts in July 1929, 
and it would be rash on our part to attempt any prophecy about it. 
It is also to ho noted that the depression is mainly in the yarn trade and 
that the exports of cotton piece-goods to India have considerably 
increased during the last fifteen years, as mentioned in paragraph 216. 

228. From this short survey of the sitiLatioii our general conclusion 

is that, while there has been some improvement 
Ge^^eral CoNCLusioiT condition of the Mill industry during the 

years 1926-27 and 1927-28, and the prospect is 
more hopefnl than it was in the antecedent period, the depression in the 
industry is still undoubtedly prevalent. It has been accentuated by the 
General Strike of 1928 and the continued restlessness of the operatives. 
The existence of this depression was in fact not disputed by the Labour 
representatives before us. Thus Mr. Bakhale said they did not deny the 
fact that the Textile industry as a whole in the world is more or less in a 
depressed condition and Bombay could not be an exception to the rule. 

229. If the proposed cut in weavers’ wages is otherwise fair and 
reasonable, we think the state of the industry supports this method of 
obtaining a decrease in the costs of production. On the other hand it 
cannot, in our opinion, be said to be shown that the state of the industry 
imperatively demands the anticipated annual saving of about fourteen 
lakhs of rupees by this method. 

230. Coming to the specific merits of the proposal, there are two main 
contentions on which it really rests, viz, : — 

(1) The weaver gets too high a wage in relation to his extra skill 
over that of a spinner, and 

(2) there has been a fall in the cost of living since 1920, when the 
present wages were fixed. 

231. The second of these is a consideration, w-hich might of course 

justify a general wage-cut instead of one merely 
Whether Wage-cut affecting the weavers. The latter can very well 
urge, as Mr. N. M. Joshi did in the opening discus- 
sion, that there is not suffi.cient ground for his 


JUSTIFIED BY FaLL IK 

Cost of Livikg. 
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being called upon to agree to a wage-reduction, especially if no otber 
section of tlie operatives is to benefit by his self-sacrifice. This is a 
consideration of some relevancy. Thus Mr. William Graham, the 
well-known Labour M. P., in his book '' The Wages of Labour (1924) 
at page 86 says : — ■ 

'' It may be recalled, however, that towards the end of last century 
sacrifices were made by certain workers in highly-paid districts in order 
to secure a genera] minimum which would protect their less favoured 
brethren elsewhere. In order to secure a t^atisfactory piece-work 
list, which meant for the majority of their members an increase in 
remuneration, cotton-weavers in several areas consented to reduction 
of wages. Ko doubt, as in the case of the flint glass makers, there 
were temporary protests, but when the workmen understood the value 
of uniformity of rate they were practically always willing to make 
sacrifices in the interests of their membership as a whole.” 

This passage would apply to those weavers, who at present draw higher 
wages than the majority of their class, consenting to a reduction of their 
earnings under the Standardisation Scheme, “ in order to secure a general 
minimum which would protect their less favoured brethren”. But it 
would not properly apply to them if they are called on to have a wage- 
cut, which aflects them all and will not benefit any other workers. 

232, Leaving this aside for the present, we next coiivsider the extent of 
the fall in the cost of living, compared with the weavers’ wages. It is 
undoubtedly true that a comparison with the conditions of 1914 shows a 
rise in the weaver's wage which is much higher than that of the existing 
cost of living, so far as this is indicated by the Bombay Labour Office 
Cost of Living index numbers. Thus, according to the figures given in 
Appendix J to the Written Statement of the Millowners' Association, 
which are based on the figures of wages in Exhibit 1 of our proceedings 
and are taken from the muster of a representative mill, the weaver's 
wage had in 1921 risen to 217 (taking 100 as the basic wage in 1914), 
whereas the cost of livi^ig index had risen only to an average of 173 and 
now is about 145. But such a comparison can only be accepted 
subject to several qualifications. First of all, as stated by the Tariff 
Board at page 114 of their Eeport, the cost of living index ha.s admittedly 
not been compiled on an altogether satisfactory basis, and the weight 
to be attached to the comparison is thereby lessened. Secondly, there 
is ground for believing that there was a '' lag ” of wages behind prices for 
a considerable period prior to 1920. Thus the Tariff Board (page 114) 
say that the Eeport of the Committee on Prices in 1912 shows that there 
is reason to believe that- wages in the cotton mill industry in Bombay, 
in the period immediately preceding the war, had not adjusted themselves 
to the general rise in prices throughout the country, so that the increase 
in wages, vAich has occurred since then, must bediscouiited to that extent. 
It was also admitted by Mr. Saklatvala tliat in ] 91 8 and 1919 the weavers 
were not getting a wage fully commensurate with the then high cost of 
living. Thus according to the figures given by the Millowners' Association, 
the weaver's wage in 1919 was represented only by 145, as compared with 
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a rise in the cost of living to 175. And thirdly we cannot overlook the 
fact that, whatever advantage in real wages the worker may he having 
during a time of falling prices, his standard of living cannot be safely 
affirmed to he tlie same as it was fifteen years ago, so as to enable ns to 
say that, even assuming for the sake of argument that prices recede to 
the level of 1914, a reduction of wages to the same level would be justi- 
fiaBle. As the Tarffi Board point out on page 114 of their Report, there 
are objections to taking the cost of living index number as the factor 
determining the level of wages, as this would result in a stereotyped stand- 
dard of comfort of the wage earner for all time. This objection is accen- 
tuated in a case where the w'ages have remained on the same level for 
nearly eight years, as they have clone in the case of these weavers. During 
that period their standard of living has had ample time to rise from 
what it used to be, especially as the fall in the cost of living (according to 
the Labour Office index) has remained substantially on the present level 
(with some minor variations) since the beginning of 1923. Thus the 
average percentage increase over July 1914, as given on page 410 of the 
Labour Gazette of January 1929, has been 1923, 54 ; 1924, 57 ; 1925, 55 ; 
1926,55; 1927,54; 1928,47. For January. 1929 it is given as 49. Any 
cut of this kind would, as the Tariff Board point out in paragraph 59 of 
their Report, have come better in 1923 or 1924 than now. The cut of 
15-^' per cent, which was made in Ahmedabad in June 1923 is relied upon 
by the Millowners’ Association, as an example of what should have been 
done in Bombay ; but the Labour representatives reply that the rise in 
wages had been higher in Ahmedabad than in Bombay, so that, though 
this cut might be right in Ahmedabad, it would not be equally justifiable 
in Bombay. This contention is supported by the figures given in the Table 
at page 20 of the Labour Office Report on the Wages Enquiry of 1921. 
The percentage increase of the wmges of all wmrk-people in Ahmedabad 
over their wages in 1914 is there given as 122, as compared with one of 
87 for Bombay, so that the real wages w^ere 21 per cent, higher in Ahmed- 
abad than in Bombay. A cut of 15-|- per cent, therefore left the percentage 
increase in Ahmedabad still about 30 per cent, above that of Bombay, 
as shown in the Table LXVI on page 111 of the Tariff Board Report. 

233. On the other hand it does appear to be true that the weaver’s 
wages have risen in a higher proportion than those of other mill-opera- 
tives. No doubt the statement in Appendix J to the Association’s Written 
Statement shows that the percentage increase of a weaver’s wage {viz., 
117) is not as high as that {viz., 137) of a Card-room Tenter, whose 
average wages (according to the statement in Exhibit 1 in our 
proceedings) have risen froiuRs. 11-8-0 in 1913 to Rs. 27-4-0 in 1923. But 
it appears that the figures in Exhibit 1 cannot be treated as really 
representative. A comparison of the wages for 1923 given in Exhibit 1 
with those ascertained in the 1923 and 1926 Enquiries shorvs that 
they are generally higher than the average wages reported in the Labour 
Office Enquiries. Thus, according to the 1926 Enquiry, the average 
wages for a Card Tenter worldng 26 days come to Rs. 22-8-0 instead 
of Rs. 27-4-0. It would have been better if the Association had 
drawn up a fresh chart and statement based on the Enquiry of 1926, 
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ratlier tliaii on tlie figures of any one Mill. We do not, tfierefore, 
believe that the percentage rise in the case of a Card Tenter has 
been as high as that of a weaver ; on the basis of the 1926 Enquiry 
it would be about 100 instead of 137. The figures for the other 
operatives given in Appendix J would also have to be slightly reduced on 
the basis of the same Enquiry below their present figures, which range 
from 93 to 107, except in the case of winders, whose lower percentage 
rise of 70 per cent, is explained by the fact that they are almost entirely 
women. The weaver’s percentage rise of 117 would, however, stand, 
as his wages in the Statement in Exhibit 1 agree with the average wages 
reported in the 1926 Enquiry. Consequently the rise in his case appears 
to have been on the whole at least 10 per cent, higher than in the case 
of other male operatives. It can, therefore, be urged that a reduction 
of 7| per cent, in his wages is justifiable. 

234. The other argument in favour of the wage-cut, viz.^ the dis- 
parity in the wages of weavers and spinners, 

WiiETiUiiR WiWE-GUT is 0116 that has the support of the remarks made 
jirsmiED liY DispAiuTi' by tfic Tariff Board, which we have already cited. 
oi WAGES. They point out (p. 137) that in Japan the average^ 

wages of spinners and weavers do not vary much, 
and that in 1925 the average wage for all operatives in the Spinning 
Department was a little higher than that in the Weaving Department. 
This comparison is based on the figures taken from Mr. W. B. Cunning- 
ham’s Eeport on the Cotton Spinning and Weaving Industry in Japan, 
1925-26 ”, which are reproduced in Table LXX (]). 115) of the Tariff 
Board Report. The very large employment of women in Japaii must, 
however, be borne in mind in this connection. The figures given by 
Mr. Cunningham at pages 52, 53 and 58 of his Eeport show that this 
employment of women is more pronounced in the Weaving than in the 
Spinning Department, the ratio of men to women being about 1 : 5 
in the former, as against 1 : 3 in the latter. In Bombay the practice 
is Cj[uite the reverse ; the weavers are all males and there is only a small 
proportion of women among the spinners. Thus in the 1926 Wages 
Enquiry it was found that, in the 19 representative mills for which statis- 
tics were collected, the number of siders were 5,244 males and 036 females, 
a ratio of over 8:1. Mr. Ounningham further says (page 56), ''The 
great difficulty has always been the comparatively short length of time 
the women operatives remain in the mill. The majority of the girls 
take up the work as a means of obtaining a supply of money before 
marriage, and the average length of time spent in a mill is seldom more 
than two or, at the outside, three years. It is 

said to take at least three months for a new hand to attain average 
proficiency, so that it is obvioiis tliat mills which can retain their hands 
for eighteen months or longer have a great advantage over those where 
the majority of the operatives leave just when they are becoming 
proficient in their work.” This was borne out by Mr. Sasakura in Ids 
evidence before us and affords a possible explanation of the approximate 
equahty in the wages of spinners and weavers in Japan. The fact of 
the large majority of weavers being females would also tend to keep 
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down the average wages in the case of males also. The case of Japan is 
thus on a somewhat different footing to that of Bombay. 

235» The disparity in Japan also seems to be lower than it is in most 
countries. Thus there is a table of rates of wages and actual earnings in 
the Cotton Textile Industry in different countries at page 119 of the 
'U. S. A. Monthly '' Labour Eeview for June 1927, which gives some 
useful statistics for comparing the wages of weavers and spinners in 
various countries. The relevant figures are as follows : — 
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U. S. A. 
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19*01 

(Male) 13*87 
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i 



(Female) IS *60 

(Female) 13 *54 

; +32*94 


This shows that there is a disparity in favour of the weaver in Belgium, 
Canada, Great Britain, Italy and the United States of America. It 
ranges from 5 per cent, in Great Britain to 87 per cent, in Belgium, 
though the latter percentage is so high as to suggest that there is 
some special reason for it. The lower wages of weavers in Austria 
and Netherlands are perhaps due to the weavers there being mainly 
femaleso 

236. Next we may refer to the statistics regarding the wages of 
spinners and weavers contained in Table I at pages 4 to 6 of the U. S. A. 
Labour Bureau Bulletin No. 446 entitled "Wages and Hours of Labor 
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in Cotton Goods manufacturing, 1910 to 1926.” Tlie following TaUe is 
based on the iigures tliere given : — 


i 

Year. j 

Average full thne 
earnings ]jer ^vcekin 
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ditference of 
Weavers’ as 
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The above slxows a percentage increase in favour of the weaver averag- 
ing about 25 per cent, in the case of males and about 28 per cent, in the 
case of females. This corresponds very closely to the similar percentage 
increase of 28 * 96 in favour of the female weaver shown by the figures of 
the wages in 151 cotton mills in the United States for a week within the 
period from June to October 1926, which are ' reproduced at page 889 
of the Labour Gazette for June 1927. Those figures show the average 
full time earnings per week for a female Eing-frame spinner to be 15*09 
dollars and those of a female weaver to be 19*46 dollars, giving 
the percentage increase already mentioned. There are also statistics 
of the wages of spinners and weavers in 13 mills in Canada, 
which are given at pages 37 and 38 of the Canadian Labour 
Department Eeport No. 11, entitled ''Wages and Hours of 
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Labour in Canada, 1920 to 1927.” The following table is based on the 
figures giv^en there : — 


Specitied ido. of tlie factory. 

1 

Wages per week in dollars in 19C7.* 

Tercentage cliff ( 3 - 
I'encc of weavers’ 
as compared 
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.... 

1 

! 
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* The Wiigo ytatistics ot only those siJecihed factories, which work for the same number 
of hours in both the spinning and weaving sections have been used for caicuiating percen- 
tages of difference between spinners’ and weavers’ wages. 


t Wages per hour. 

X Converted to wages per week from wages per hour. 

The above shows an average percentage difference betu^een the wages of 
female Ring-frame Spinners and those of weavers of both sexes amounting 
to 45, and there are four cases where the percentage rises were over 50, 
viz., 55, 58, 66, and 70, We realise that such figures must be regarded with 
caution ; but at the same time we think that there is good ground for 
saying that a weaver often receives higher wages than a spinner. We 
do not therefore quite agree with the statement of the Tariff Board (page 
137) that the disparity in Bombay is entirely contrary to the practice 
in other countries where the wages of spinners and weavers are practi- 
cally the same.” It appears to us that there are several countries, 
where a considerable disparity exists. 

237. Such a disparity seems to be consonant with the fact, which was 
deposed to by many witnesses and was common 
Ofinioh OB’ THE CoM- grouiid bctwecn the parties, that a weaver’s 
MiTTEB. work requires considerably more skill than that 

of a spinner. In the course of the discussion 
Mr. Saklatvala said he considered that a weaver should get about 30 or 
40 per cent, more than a spinner, and Mr. Neville Hunt in his evidence 
gave even a higher estimate, viz., 50 per cent. According to the 1926 
Enquiry, a twodoom weaver got an average daily wage of Rs. 1-13-4 as 
against one of Rs. 1-0-3 for a Ring-sider, i.e., he got about 80 per cent, 
more. This is certainly higher than the percentage increase that usually 
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exists ill most conn tries, and can therefore undoubtedly be said to be 
excessive. At the same time it is not as high as the corresponding per- 
centage in Ahmedabad and Sholapur, according to the following figures, 
which by the kindness of the Director of the Labour Office have been 
fiirnislied to us provisionally from the statistics collected in an Enquiry 
of 1926 into the wages of cotton mill workers at Ahmedabad and in a 
similar Enquiry into those at Sholapur for the same year,; — 


Average earnings of two-loom weave^rs. 
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All workers. 
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* Inclusive of the value of the “ grain allowance.” 

t The data refers to two “ haiUas ” of 24 days only, whereas in the case of Sholapur, the 
maximum iiumlier oT working days covered is 27. 


Average earnings of Spinners, 


■Full time workers. All workers. 
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17 
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20 1 
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* Inclusive of the value of the “ grain allowance.” 

t The w^ages period is 2S days. The figures in the first line refer to siders ” 'working 
one side of the Ring-frame and those in the second line refer to those minding 2 sides. 


Taking the average daily earnings of a Spinner in Sholapur and Ahmed- 
abaci to beEs. O-IO-T and Es. 0-15-2 and those of a weaver to be Es. 1-8-11 
and Es. 1-13-3 respectively, the percentage increase in the wages of the 
weaver over those of the spinner conies to 141 for Sholapur and 93 for 
Ahmedabad. Similarly if the respective wages at Cawnpore, Delhi, 
Nagpur and Madras, which are given in Table LXVII at page 113 of the 
Tariff Board Eeport, are compared, they will be found to give corre- 
sponding percentages of 108, 75, 71 and 91. Consequently there is basis 
for saying that the extent of the disparity in Bombay is not exceptional 
in India and it is even higher in some other places* 
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Anair- 

MENTS. 


238. The result is that there are arguments that can, we think, be 
reasonably urged both for and against the proposal 
that there should be a 71 per cent, reduction in 
the average monthly wages of the two-loom 

weaver. On the one hand, the continued depression of the industry, the 
fact of the rise in a weaver’s wages over pre-war rates being higher than 
that of most, if not all, other operatives, and the unusually high disparity 
between his wages and those of a spinner, can be urged as a justification 
for the proposal. On the other side it can be contended that the increase 
in his real wages is not so great as is asserted, that the disparity, though 
higli, is justified by the extra skill and labour involved in his work over 
those of a spinner, that the depression in the industry is not so bad as to 
necessitate I'ecourse to such a step and that it is uni'air to single out the 
weavers for sucli a cut, especially as tlieir wages have remained on the 
same level for nearly 8 years, and there has not been any high drop in 
prices since the beginning of 1923. Tlie weavers can also reasonably 
object to any substantial lowering of their present standard of living, 
although on the other hand it can be urged that the cut which is only 7^ 
per cent, i.e., about Rs. 3-8-0 a month, will not appreciably aifect it. 
The objection to any decrease is, however, natural and they undoubtedly 
have a strong feeling against such a cut, as various strikes have shown. 
This would not of course he a cogent argument if they had no reasonable 
ground for objecting to the cut ; but having regard to the conflicting 
considerations mentioned above, we cannot properly say that this is the 
case.' On the other hand, there is a good deal to be said for the proposal, 
and we are satisfied that the Millowners acted bona fide in making it. 
In their letter of lOtli January 1928 to the Collector of Bombay, about 
various recommendations of the Tariff Board which is Appendix Y to 
the Association’s written statement, the Committee of the Association 
express the opinion that the complete removal of the disparity (between 
the wages of weavers and spinners) is not a practical proposition at the 
moment ” and that tlie complete solution of the problem would need 
more drastic measures than are at present contemplated ” ; but 
the Second Report of the Standardisation Sub-Committee drew atten- 
tion to this disparity and said '' an attempt must therefore be made to 
bring up the wages where they appear to be too low ; whereas in cases 
where without any parti cidar reason abnormally high wages are paid 
owing to past practice they must be brought down. ” Out of this arose 
the proposal for a cut of 11 per cent, in the weavers’ wages, which was 
subsequently reduced to one for a cut of 7| per cent. 

239, On the whole we are of opinion that the weight of arguments is 
in favour of the proposed wage-cut being justifiable, but we think there is 

an over-riding consideration against the Millowners’ 
' CoxcLusiox OF Com- Association iDressing the proposal any further. 
MiTTBE AS TO U AGE-CUT. Beccssity for the full co-operation of 

the Labour leaders in working the new Standard- 
isation Scheme, which has already been stressed in Chapter IV. Without 
such co-operation, it will be difficult, if not impossible, to introduce the 
scheme or revise it after a short period of trial, as contemplated. The 
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agreement recently arrived at about most parts of the Scheme and about 
the constitution of the Joint Committee is a step forward of a satisfac- 
tory kind. It will be disappointing if the prospect of future co-operation 
in introducing and working the Scheme is blighted by conflict over this 
question of a wage-cut, and we think the Association should agree 
to drop it, if the Labour leaders in their tmci undertake to give real 
co-operation in trying to make the tStandardisatioa Scheme work 
properly. We do not of course mean that tliry should therehy bind 
themselves to agree to everything that ina}- be proposed by the Mili 
representatives ; what we have in miml is co-operation in the same 
manner as Trade Unions have co-operated in working the ‘'Uniform- 
Lists ’’ in Lancashire, such as is described at pages 1 60 to 162 of the Board 
of Trade (Labour Dept.) publication on Collective Agreements, which has 
already been cited. If tlxis object is attained, we think the industry 
should benefit mud) more than by the annual saving that it is expected 
to get from the wage-cait. It is not as if Hie Mihovniers will get no 
saving from the adoption of the Stamlardization SdieiiK' : on the contrary 
the evidence before us showed that many mills vmuld make some savings 
by reduction in the number of employees, etc., but tlierc is a still stronger 
consideration. It may be a platitude to say that what is more likely to 
lielp to put the industry on its feet again is " Industrial Peace ”, but we 
think it is none the less true and important for all that. Accordingly, we 
are of opinion that although there is justification for tlie proposed cut, 
under present circumstances it would be in t ])0 iiiterests of both parties 
for it to be dropped, on the understanding about Labour co-operation 
that we have mentioned. We ore encouraged to think that such 
co-operation may be obtained in view of the opinion which Mr. Bakhale 
on behalf of the Joint Strike Ccanmittet- ex] pressed in tlie course of his 
summing up on tlie 13th February 1029 that, if the cut is removed, and 
if the Standardisation Sdieme is based u])on the o-verage wages obta,ining 
at the prcvseiit time in Bombay, those who have influence with the 
workers would do their level best to have fne ])Tinci])le of standardisa- 
tion accepted and persuade the workers not to go on strike, as far as 
possible. We were informed by the ]\b1]owners’ Association that they 
propose to introduce the Scheme in October next ; and it is to he lioped 
that the Labour leaders will meanwhile try to explain the main 
points of the Scheme to the workers and to persuade them to give it 
at any rate a trial before rushing into hostilities. The Scheme will of 
course result in some workers getting less than they do at present. On 
the other hand some others will benefit ; and if the value of uniformity 
of rates of wages is properly explained to the workers, it slioiild result 
in acceptance of lower rates by those alfected for the benefit of the 
operatives as a whole, just a,s happened in the case of the English 
weavers mentioned in paragraph 231, 
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CHAPTEE VI. 


THE MILLOWNERS’ STANDARDISATION SCHEME. 


General. 


Measures. 


240. Before *^dealing in detail witli tBe Standardisation Sctemej 
we think it desirable for its better understanding 
by- readers, who are not familiar with the subject, 

to give a short description of the ordinary work of a mill in Bombay 
which makes cloth from cotton. The work may be divided into two 
main branches, viz., (1) spinning, i.e., making yarn from cotton, and 
(2) weaving, i.e., making cloth from ^mrn. Some mills also do dyeing 
and bleaching work, but onr incpiiry is not concerned with that. 

241. The description may begin with that of the measures commonly 
employed. Cotton is measured by the pound 
in weight. Yarn is measured by the pound in 

weight, ox by the hank in length, each hank being 840 yards. Its 
fineness is measured in counts, the number of hanks in a pound being the 
counts of yarn. Thus 20 counts yarn, or 20’s yarn, or 20’s is yarn 
20 hanks of which weigh a pound. The higher the count, the finer the 
yarn. The fineness of roving, i.e., yarn before it is fully drawn and 
twisted, is denoted by the word hank ” instead of count ’’ ; thus *5 ‘ 
hank roving means roving *5 (he., a half) hank of which or 420 yards 
weighs a pound. Cloth is measured either by the pound in weight or 
by the yard in length (the width being known), or by the square yard 
in area derived from the width and length. 

242. Cotton when picked from the pod contains both seeds and 

fibres. The fibres are separated from the seeds 
Godown. ginning machines, and pressed hard into bales 

of about 400 pounds each in presses, usually near the ginning centre. 
The bales are brought into Bombay, and each mill keeps a sufficient 
supply of them stacked in a godown within the mill compound. The 
workmen who stack the bales are called Bale-stackers. 

243. The bales as wanted are taken from the godown to the mixing 
room by workmen called Navganis. If the 
godown is at a distance, they are sometimes 

carried in a trolly running on rails. The Navganis usually open up the 
bales removing the iron hoops with which they are fastened. The 
cotton is then put on to a machine called Bale Breaker by the man in 
charge of it. The chief function of this machine is to break up the hard 
lumps, into which the cotton has been pressed, and reduce it to its 
original soft condition. From the Bale Breaker the cotton is carried to 
the mixing bins usually automatically along travelling frames called 
lattices. The mixing bins are parts of the mixing room where cotton is 
kept for a short time and mixed. This is effected by laying out in horizontal 
layers over one another the cotton .from different bales as it comes from 


Mixing Room. 
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the Bale Breaker, and taldng for the next process quantities vertically 
from the mass, so that each lot is a mixture of cotton from different 
bales. The object of this is to make all the cotton dealt with as uinform 
as possible, for the cotton varies in different bales even from the same 
locality. The men who work at the mixing process are called Mixing 
Spreaders. From the mixing bins the cotton is put by workmen on to 
machines called Hopper Feeders or Lattice Feedefs : in the former 
the cotton is put into a hopper, a sort of trough or box, and in the latter 
on to a lattice. In both cases the machine tends to open out the cotton 
fibres. From these machines the cotton is taken usually automatically 
through pipes called trunks by the pneumatic action of fans to the Blow 
Eoom. 


244. 


In the Blow Room the cotton is subjected to further opening 
ElowjFIoom scutching. The object of these processes 

is to remove impurities which are found in all 
cottons, such as sand, leaf, seed, stalk, dust, motes, etc., to beat or scutch 
the cotton into a fleecy condition, and to form the loose cotton into a 
compact and uniform sheet rolled up into a lap. For this purpose 
the cotton is first led automatically through a series of machines called 
Openers which are variously arranged, the final result being the first 
lap. A. series common in Bombay consists of a Porcupine Opener (or 
Lattice Feeder), Brighton Vertical Opener, and Exhaust Opener, com- 
bined with Breaker Scutcher. The first lap from this series is removed 
by hand and put ou the Intermediate Scutcher ; four such laps are put 
on it and scutched together into another sheet of the same width. The 
object of this is not .merely to clean and open the cotton, hut also to make 
the lap more uniform by the mixing of the four original laps,^ so that 
the same length and breadth throughout may have the same weight and 
quahty. The same process is repeated on the Finisher Scutcher, four 
laps from the Intermediate being put on it by hand and scutched together. 
Commonly one opener series supplies two Intermediates and two Finishers. 
In the majority of mills in Bombay one man attends to each opener series 
and each Intermediate and Finisher Scutcher. The final laps from the 
Finisher, weighing about 30 pounds each, are taken by hand to the 
weighing clerk in the same room, and when found of the proper weight 
are carried by men called Lap Carriers to the Card Eoom. 

245, The Card Room contains the carding machines or cards. Their 
principal function is to isolate the fibres one 
CabdBoom. other and straighten them out, by a 

combing process by passing the cotton between a cylinder bearing a 
very large number of fine wires like the teeth of a comb, and a number 
of flat pieces bearing similar teeth placed close to the cylinder. The 
final result is a long strand of cotton about an inch in diameter called a 
sliver, which is deposited in a can. The men who attend to the cards 
are called Card-tenters or Can-boys. The cylinder and other parts of 
the machine, after working for a certain time, become full of fluff, and 
it has to be stripped off once in about two hours by men called Strippers. 

VC 1 — 9 
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The teeth also get worn and have to he regronnd about twice a month 
by men called Grinders. The wires on the flat pieces have also to be 
xeground periodically by Flat Grinders. 


246, The cans from the cards are taken to the Drawing Frames by 
the Can-boys if they are near, and by other carriers 
^ •£ ^ distance. In these Drawing 

Frames, the slivers are passed between pairs of rollers, ^usually four, 
the front delivery rollers revolving faster than the back receiving rollers, 
so that the sliver is drawn out or elongated. The amount of elong- 
ation is called the draft, being usually 6 to 8, so that the resulting sliver 
is 6 to 8 times longer and thinner than the original. Usually six cans 
from the cards are pat together behind one set of rollers, and the six 
resulting thin slivers are put together as one in one can in front. The 
object is to make the slivers as uniform as possible as well as to straighten 
out the fibres and make them parallel. Usually there are seven such 
sets of rollers in one frame called a head resulting in seven deliveries. 
Exactly the same process is repeated in two more frames or heads, so 
that each of the original slivers is elongated 6 X 6 x 6, or 216 times, 
and combined with the same number of other slivers, resulting in a sliver 
of about the same thickness but much more uniform. In the majority 
of mills in Bombay, one operator called Drawing Tenter attends to each 
head or frame. 


247, The sliver jiext passes through what are called the Speed 
Frames. Their function is to elongate it 
Speed Feames. gradually, giving it at the same time a certain 
amount of twist, so that it may be strong enough to undergo the process 
of drawing, but not too strong to resist the final drawing into yarn. At 
this stage it is called roving. There are commonly three such frames, 
Slubbing, Intermediate and Eoving, The elongation is effected in the 
same way as in the Drawing Frame by passing the roving between 
pairs of rollers, but there is an additional arrangement for twisting it 
when delivered. For Slubbing, the sliver is taken from the cans placed 
on one side of the frame, and eventually wound round bobbins revolving 
on spindles on the other side of the frame, there being usually 84 to 96 
such spindles. The bobbins when full are transferred to a frame called 
a Creel on one side of the Intermediate Frame, and the roving received 
on similar bobbins on spindles about 124 on the other side. Thence they 
are transferred to the creel on one side of the Eoving Frame and the 
roving received on bobbins on the other side about 160 in number. In 
the majority of Bombay mills, one man called the Tenter usually attends 
to each of these frames. His chief business is to see that the roving 
passes evenly through, and if any strand breaks, to piece together the 
parts immediately. T^en the bobbins are full the machine is stopped 
and they are all removed together or doffed and empty ones put in their 
places by boys or men called Doffer Boys who work in teams going 
from machine to machine as wanted. The object in keeping a number 
of doffers is that the stoppage of each machine may be as short as possible. 
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Eacli Sliibbing macliine is usually fed by 7 to 10-cards, and it feeds about 
two Intermediate and Eoving macliiiies, and the whole series is called a 
Preparation. 

248, From the Speed Frames the roving goes to the Ring Frames or 
to the Mules to be spun into yarn. . So far as 

Ring Fkames, i • x- 

elongation or drawing is conceriiad, the ring frame 
■works in the same way as the speed frames, but the arrangement for 
giving the twist, which is much greater in this case, is different, and 
depends on the action of a bent piece of steel called the ' traveller revolv- 
ing on a fixed ring. Further, in this case the creel is at the top of the 
frame, and the receiving bobbins are arranged on spindles on both sides 
of the frame being 150 to 200 on each side. In the majority of Bombay 
mills each side of this machine is attended by a tenter called sider or 
side-boy, whose chief work is to see that the roving passes safely through 
and to piece together broken ends at once. There ace also teams of 
dofiers as in the case of the speed frames, and in addition in most mills 
men called Tarvalas or followers, whovse brnsiiiess is, after the doSers 
have put the empty bobbins on the spindles, to make the proper connec' 
tions of the yarn and put everything in order for immediate running. 
In a few mills there are no Tarvalas, the whole work being done by the 
doffers. 


249. Part of the machinery of these frames is driven by cotton bands, 
and men called Banders repair these bands when they break. Some of 
the rollers in the speed frames as well as ring frames have leather covers 
which have to be renewed from time to time, and this work is done by 
the rolier-coverers. The fineness of the yarn 
Wrapping. tested and wnapping boys carry samples 

of it from the frames to the wrapping clerk, who measures out 
a certain length on a wrapping machine and weighs it to determine 
its count. 


250. In the case of Mules the spindles instead of being on a fixed 
frame are on a carriage which moves to and 
from the creel. There are now very few Mules 
in Bombay, and there is no dispute about the wages of the operatives 
who work on them. 


251, Each of the departments, the Blow-room, Card-room, Speed 
frames, Ring frames, Mules, has a head Jobber 
Jobbers, Line-level- assistant Jobbers to supervise the operatives. 

’ * Each department has also mechanics called Line- 

levellers to overhaul each machine periodically, open it, clean and repair 
■and rearrange it. Each has also oilers to oil the machines, coolies to 
carry material when it has to be taken some distance, and sweepers to 
sweep. Some of them have also fitters to carry out immediately small 
repairs, the heavier work of this sort being done in the workshop a^ached 
to each mill. Carpenters are kept to do wood work wherever necessary, 
and similarly Mochies for leather-work and rope-splicers when ropes 
are used for driving machinery. 

VC 1 — 9a 
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Minoe Op.ee atioes. 
Waste. 


252, Besides tlie cMef operations and operatives for spinning des- 
cribed above, there are certain minor ones. Tlie 
cotton that clings to Bardans (tlie wrappers of 
bales) is picked by band by Bardan-pickers and 
duly utibsed. The mixture of cotton and foreign matter that drops to 
the bottom in tlie openers and scutchers of the Blow-room is swept 
up and carried by^ dropping carriers to the Willow-room. The Willow 
is a machine which separates the cotton in the droppings from the foreign 
matters, and the resulting inferior cotton is used in various ways ; this 
machine is worked by the Willow-men. The cotton that falls to the 
bottom or clings to the machinery of the cards called Fly is collected by 
the Fly-gather crs and taken to the Willow-room. In the frames 
when the roving or yarn breaks, it sometimes gets wrapped round the 
rollers, and it is the Wsiness of the Bonda or thread-extractor to remove 
this from the rollers. Such roving or yarn is untwisted, sometimes by 
hand, sometimes by machinery and reconverted into cotton ; the machine 
which deals with the strongly tvdsted yarn is the Hard Waste Breaker, 
and that which deals with the softer roving is the Eoving end 
Breaker. 


253. Some mills have special plant for making coarse yarn from waste 

cotton, which may be sold as yarn or utilised 
Waste Spinnikc. m weaving some of the coarser cloths. This plant 
is of a different type from that for the good cotton, 
but its work proceeds by the similar stages of scutching, carding and 
spinning. 

254. The whole of the yarn of a purely spinning mill, and part of the- 

yarn spun in a mill which also does weaving, is 
Beelihg. reeled into hanks or skeins. This is done for the 

local sale or export of the yarn, or for dyeing, the loose hank having 
been considered up to lately the best form in which the yarn could be 
coloured ; the coloured yarn may be subsequently used in the same 
mill for weaving. The reeling is done mostly by women, the yarn being 
wrapped round a light revolving frame called Swift from the bobbins 
brought from the spinning room and placed suitably before it, and 
removed from the frame when the proper length has been wrapped. The 
skeins or hanks are tied into bundles of five to ten pounds, and packed 
in bales for export. This gives employment to a number of workmen 
called respectively Weighers, Knotters, Bundlers, Wrappers, Balers, 
Labellers, Kumber Markers, Hoop Cutters, Bale-stackers and coolies. 
Latterly there has been a great diminution in reeling and the subsequent 
operations in Bombay owing to the loss of the export trade in yarn to. 
China and other parts of the Far East. Recently also yarn instead of 
being dyed in the form of hanks has begun to be dyed in other forms, 
such as large cylinders called cheeses, or large cones. 


255, The subsequent operations come under the main head of 
Weaving, some of them preceding actual weaving 
Weaving m Genebal. some following. Cloth is formed by two sets 

of threads," one set called warp passing lengthwise from end to end, and 
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the other called weft crossing the warp at right angles and intersecting 
it in various ways constituting difierent, patterns of cloth. Each thread 
of the warp is called end, and of the weft pick. The yarn for warp has 
to be stronger than that for weft and is twisted more and called twist. 
In the spinning department certain frames are adjusted for spinning 
twist and certain for weft and called respectively twist frames and weft 
frames. The warp, which may be hundreds of ^mids long, is put at 
the back of the loom rolled round a weaver’s beam, the threads being 
arranged exactly side by side. The weft comes from a ])obbiu or pirn 
enclosed in a shuttle, which is plied from side to side of the loom across 
the warp laying a pick at each crossing. The warp yarn before being 
brought to the loom has to undergo the processes of winding, warping, 
siting and drawing-in. The weft sometimes undergoes the process of 
winding. Both warp and weft might also have undergone dyeing. 


256. Winding consists in transferring yarn from one form of package 
to another on various machines for various 
V^ iisDi^Q. purposes, and this work is usually done by women 

in Bombay. One of the main purposes is to transfer grey twist yarn 
from ring-frame bobbins, which are small, to warper’s bobbins, which 
are larger. This is commonly done on the Spindle 
CrREY 'W inding. winder, ten or more spindles each bearing a 
warper’s bobbin being assigned to each worker. Besides putting on the 
full ring-bobbins and removing the empty ones and vice versa for the 
warper’s bobbins, the worker’s chief business is to see that the yarn 
passes smoothly from one to the other and if there are any breaks to knot 
together the ends at once. Sometimes an instrument called knotter is 
given to the worker for knotting, but most of the work is done by hand. 
Mule cops, i.e., packages of yarn spun on mules consisting wholly of yarn 
without any supporting axis of wood, are treated by the same machine. 
This is the kind of winding referred to at page 3 of the Millowners’ List 
of Standardised Bates of Wages for the Weaving Section. Recently 
other machines which work more rapidly like No. 60 6. F. Universal 
Winder, etc., have been introduced in some mills 
UNIVERSAL WlNDI^G. purposB. Latterly also in a few 

mills high-speed warping has been introduced, the warper’s bobbins 
being replaced by the larger cheeses and cones ; these latter are formed 
by means of the machines referred to at page 7 of the above-said List, 
the same forms being also employed for dyeing. It may be noted here 
that the lift of a bobbin or other package is the length of the space 
covered on it by the yarn ; the larger the lift, the more the yarn, the 
longer the interval at which it would have to be replaced, less time lost 
in stoppages, and less trouble to the worker. 


257. A weft ring bobbin or mule cop as it comes from the ring frame 
or mule may be placed in a shuttle for working 
GRF.y the loom. But to increase the quantity so 

as to save time of stoppage and trouble, the weft yarn is often removed 
on to a larger pirn on a machine called Pirn Winder. This is the kind 
of winding referred to at page 5 of the above-said List, 
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258, When coloured yam is used either for warp or weft, various 
other modes of winding have to he employed. 

Coloured Winding. wound into a suitable 

form for dyeing. As has been stated above in connection with reeling, 
the ordinary form for dyeing used to be till lately the hank, but recently 
the cheese and cone have been introduced. The hank form is given by 
reeling and the cheese or cone by hTo. 50 and No. 160 Leesona or similar 
types of machine, which are referred to at page 7 of the above-said List. 
Next the coloured yarn has to be rewound in suitable form for warp or 
weft. From the hank the warp is rewound on the warper’s bobbin by 
means of the Drum Winder or Spindle Winder referred to at page 2 of 
the List ; from the hank the weft is rewound to pirn either on the 
Cup Type Winding Machine referred to on the upper half of page 4 of 
the List, or on the Universal W'inding Machine which is much more 
efficient and referred to in the note on the same page. From the cheese 
or cone the weft is rewound to pirn either on the Cup Type Winding 
Machine referred to on the lower half of page 4 of the List, or the No. 90 
Universal Pirn Winder referred to at page 6. 


259. The winders are piece workers who are usually paid per pound 

^ of yarn wound according to the natui’e of the wind- 

WiNDiNG Workers. • j n £ >.1. 

iiig and nneness 01 the yarn ; the finer the yarn 

the greater the length per pound and longer the time to wind it and hence 

naturally higher the rate per pound. A Naikin (female overseer) 

supervises the work of the winders. Banders and oilers (usually men) 

see to the bands driving the machinery and oil the latter. Usually 

Begaris or coolies bring bobbins from the spinning department and 

return the empty ones, and take the wound bobbins to be weighed. 

Number-markers mark numbers on the bobbins for identification. 


260. Bobbin Carriers take the warper’s bobbins to the warping 
Warping department. There they are arranged by the 

creel-boys on a large V-shaped creel, there being 
400 or 500 bobbins on each creel erected in front of a warping machine. 
On this machine the thread from each bobbin is led through a comb- 
like frame over a number of rollers to a revolving beam with flanges 
called the warper’s beam round which the yarn is wrapped. On each 
such beam there are wrapped evenly 400 to 500 threads side by side each 
of a length of about 10,000 yards. Some of the threads may be 
coloured according to the sort of cloth to be eventually woven from 
the warp all set in their proper places. The Warper attends to this 
machine. 


261. The Beam Carriers carry the warper’s beam from the warpmg 
"to the sizing machine. The object of sizing is 
' to strengthen the yarn by saturating it with a 

starchy substance, which lays the fibres, thus making it weave with less 
breakages. A number of warper’s beams are placed at the back of the 
sizing machine according to the number of threads wanted for the 
weaver’s beam ; thus if 1,600 threads he wanted four beams of 400 threads 
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wonki be so placed. Tbe ingredients of the size are mixed by tbe Size- 
mixers and put into a part of tbe machine called tbe Sizing-box and kept 
boiling there by tbe injection of hot steam. Tbe warp from tbe beams 
is led by cylinders inside tbe sizing-box and after immersion in the size 
is led out by other cylinders, some of them pressing out tbe extra size, 
and others drying it, and eventually it is received on tbe weaver’s beam 
in front of tbe macbine. There are arrangements for marking lengths 
on tbe warp before it is wound on tbe weaver’s beam. Tbe sizing 
macbine is attended by two men, tbe front and tbe back sizer. Tbe 
sizer bas to arrange tbe threads from tbe warper’s beams properly so 
that they should come out as wanted on tlie weaver’s beam, and this 
wmrk is called gaiting. Sometimes the warp is tinted by putting 
colouring matter in the size. 

262. The next process is that of drawing-in. As stated above 
different patterns of cloth are formed by the weft 

Bbawing-in, Healdb intersecting the warp in various ways. The 
AiiTD Reed, plainest pattern is where in each pick the weft 

passes alternately over aud under the ends or 
threads of the warp ; thus in the first pick the weft may pass over tbe 
first, third and other odd ends, and under tbe second, fourth and other 
even ends; and in tbe second pick under the odd and over the even ones, 
and so on. Thus if the warp is divided into two parts the even ends being 
raised and odd ends depressed, and the shuttle passed through, it will lay 
the first pick. Then if the odd ends be raised and even ends depressed 
the shuttle passing through will lay the second pick and so on. Other 
patterns may be similarly woven by raising and depressing in succession 
certain groups of ends of the wmrp and passing the shuttle through the 
parting or shed as it is termed. In order to efiect this parting of groups of 
ends, each group is passed through an instrmnent called aheald or 
heddle. The heald consists of a number of parallel strings fixed between 
two shafts, one at each end of the strings with a loop in the middle of each 
string called the eye, through which each thread of the warp forming part 
of the particular group is passed. Thus if the heald is suitably placed 
in tbe loom and raised or depressed all the threads of the particular 
group passing through its eyes will be raised or depressed, while the 
other threads passing between each of the strings but not through the 
eyes will not be afiected. The term heald is sometimes used also for 
each of the strings of the heald, and the whole is sometimes called a 
shaft, as in the Millowners’ Scheme. For plain weaving there may be 
only two bealds or shafts, but for other patterns there may be a larger 
number amomiting even to 16 or more. Drawing-in consists in passing 
the proper ends of the warp through the eyes of the proper 
healds placed one behind the other. With only two shafts 
or healds the work is not difficult, as each alternate end 
has to be drawn through the eyes of each heald, but the difficulty 
increases with the number of shafts. The worker who draws in the 
threads is called the drawer. Each thread of the warp in succession is 
given to liim by his assistant called the Eeacher, who sits on the other side 
of the shafts or healds. The ends of the warp besides being drawn 
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tliroiigli tlie shafts have also to be drawn through an instrument called 
reed. The reed consists of a rectangular frame with parallel flat wires 
stretched across it, like the teeth of a comb, the epithet dent being 
applied to each of the wires as well as to the intervals between them. 
Usually two ends of the warp are passed through each dent in succession. 
The chief purposes of the reed are to keep the warp threads apart on the 
loom, and to beat up each pick into the cloth after it is laid. The 
drawer is usually a piece-worker, being paid according to the nnmber of 
ends drawn in by him, the rates ranging according to the difficulty of his 
work arising from the number of shafts. 

263, After the ends are drawn in, the weaver’s beam with the shafts 
and reed is taken to the loom and placed upon it, 
ooM oRK. beam is placed at the back of the loom, the 

shafts in the middle, and the reed is fixed on the top of a frame called 
slay, which oscillates backwards and forwards near the front part of the 
loom. The ends of warp, as they come out of the reed, are suitably 
attached in front and are gradually drawm for-ward, as cloth is formed 
from them, by the laying of the picks. When the shafts are in a neutral 
position all the warp ends are at the same level. When the loom begins 
working, some of the shafts are raised and some depressed, and the 
groups of depressed ends come to rest on the top of the slay and 
between them and the raised ends is formed a parting in front of the 
reed. Through this parting the shuttle, which is carried in a box at 
one end of the slaytop, is propelled by suitable mechanism, and received 
in a similar box at the other end of the slaytop, and thus a pick isdaid. 
The slay then moves forward so that the reed strikes the pick in firmly. 
Next the shafts are moved, so as to lay other groups of warp ends on the 
slaytop, and the slay moves back, giving room for the shuttle to be 
propelled back over them laying the next pick. Thu s the same operations 
continue from pick to pick, the macliinery being so arranged that they 
are all performed automatically at their proper times including, the 
raising and depressing of the proper shafts. This last mentioned 
operation is performed through contrivances called tappets when the 
shafts are not many, and through a mechanism called dobby when they 
are large in nnmber. When the pattern is still more complicated shafts 
are not used, but the groups of threads are dealt with by a mechanism 
called jacquard, which has been excluded from the pur\dew of the present 
Standardisation Scheme. WTien cloths have coloured or ornamental 
borders like Saris and Dhotis, the borders are sometimes formed by a 
contrivance called Cumber Board, Apart from replenishing the weft 
in a shuttle when it is used up, the weft may be varied at definite 
intervals, in weaving checks when alternately wefts of different 
colours have to be used. For this purpose shuttles with the different 
lands of weft are employed, and they are placed in what are called drop 
boxes which replace the ordinary shuttle boxes at each end of the slaytop, 
Jn these drop boxes the shuttles are automatically changed from time 
to time as required. The chief business of the weaver is to look after 
the working of the loom, to piece up broken warp or broken weft 
properly, and to put in a new shuttle or fresh yarn in the shuttle when 
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it gets used up. The broader the loom, the greater the number of ends, 
shafts, or shuttles, or other variations, the more difficult becomes his work ; 
further the smaller the amount of yarn in the shuttle, the more quickly 
it gets exhausted, the greater the trouble and the greater the number 
of stoppages for replenishing, thus reducing production. Most of these 
factors have to be taken into consideration in fixing the weaver’s wages. 
In Bombay the weaver has been hitherto paid mostly ^according to the 
weight of cloth turned out, there being different rates for different kinds 
of cloth, the rates even for the same kind varying from mill to mill. 
Two of the principal factors of the fabric of a cloth which affect the wages 
of the weaver are the number of ends of warp in an inch of breadth called 
its reeds, and the number of picks in an inch of length called its picks. 
It may be noted that the reeds in this sense are usually twice the number 
of the dents of the reed through which they pass, as usually two ends 
pass through a dent, and that in Lancashire lists the i^icks in only a 
quarter of an inch are usually quoted as the picks of the cloth. 

264. Each piece of cloth after being woven is taken to the scaleman 

to weigh and note to the credit of the weaver, 
Final Processes. and is inspected by the cutlooker for faults 

which he marks. It may then be sent to the 
Calendering Machine in which it is passed between heated rollers to give 
it a polish, and thence to the folding machine to be folded. Finally 
the pieces are bundled and baled and put in the cloth warehouse. The 
operatives employed in these final processes are enumerated at pages 
21 and 22 of the Millowners’ Scheme. 

265. All the employees with whom this inquiry is concerned receive 
Calculation op their wages according to time-work or piece-work. 

Wages. Xhe time-workers are paid for each day they 

actually work, and even when the wages are apparently described as 
monthly, what is meant is wages for the number of actual working days 
that may be included in the month. Thus the Miliowners’ Standardisa- 
tion Scheme gives most of the time-wages per month, although what is 
meant is 26 working days, that being the ordinary number of such days in 
a month of 30 days. Mffien there are 27 such days in a month of 31 days, 
or only 24 in a month of 28 days, the wages have to he increased or 
decreased in proportion. In this scheme even in the case of piece-work a 
certain monthly wage is often mentioned, as that which the employee will 
earn on his piece-work according to the rates mentioned if he works with 
reasonable diligence and skill, this monthly wage being for 26 working 
days only. The scheme is further complicated by the fact that in most 
cases the total wage is made up of two factors, the basic wage which 
usually represents the pre-war wage of July 1914, and percentages added 
since, in some cases amounting to 70 i)er cent, and in others 80 per cent. 
In a few cases the figures are given inclusive of these percentages, e. g., 
in the case of Speed Frame tenters at page 6 of the Spinning Section. 
Hence for comparison with other data of W’ages, it is necessary to reduce 
them all to the same denomination, such as the earnings for one day, or 
for 26 or 27 days. For such comparison we have chiefly depended on 
three very useful Wage Enquiries of the Labour Office which have 
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already been referred to. Tlie first is the Eeport on an Enquiry 
into the Wages and Honrs of Labour in the Cotton Mill Industry 
published in 1923, which gives the number and average daily earnings 
of each kind of operatives in 82 mills in Bombay City in May 1921 
with certain other details. The second is a similar report published in 
1925 giving similar details for 79 such mills in August 1923. The 
third consists of «a series of tables in two parts called '' Eesiilts of an 
Enquiry into Wages and Absenteeism in 19 Eepresentative Mills in 
Bombay City in July 1 926, ” which were provisionally supplied to us 
and to the parties pending a full Eeport. The tables in Part I give the 
averages for all the 19 mills together, and those in Part II for each 
of them separately. In these tables besides the total number of 
operatives, including those who worked full time, i.e,, 27 days, as well 
as those who worked a smaller number of days, and the average earnings 
during the month and per day of each class of operatives in columns 4 
and 5 respectively, there aie also given separately the number of those 
who worked full time and their earnings during the month in columns 6 
and 7. The daily earnings of the latter are not separately given but 
can be obtained by dividing the monthly earnings by 27, and will not be 
found to differ much from those in column 6 for all workers. Although 
the census was for 19 mills, Mr. Gennings, the Director of the Labour 
Office, in his letter to us of 6th December 1928 informs us that '' the}^ 

were very carefully selected and the results must be taken to be 

fully representative in every sense of the wages paid at the time the 
census was taken.” In all the three publications just mentioned, which 
we generally refer to as the 1921, 1923, and 1926 Enquiry respectively, 
the consolidated wages are given, without any division into basic rate 
and percentage addition. Although in most cases the operatives are 
similarly grouped and named in all these three publications, in some 
cases they are not, as will be noted where necessary. 

266. As stated before, although the parties have arrived at an 
agreement about many parts oi the Standardisation Scheme in January 
and February 1929, there have remained certain points in dispute, some 
of a general nature and some of detail. The points of a general nature 
are the questions of a minimum wage of Es. 30 and disparity between 
the wages of men and women which have been dealt with by us in connec- 
tion with Demand No. 8 in paragraphs 156 to 170, the proposed cut in 
the wages of weavers which we deal with in Chapter V ; the propriety 
of the Efficiency ” Scheme and the wages to be paid tmder it, if 
introduced, with which we deal in Chapter VII ; and the reduction in 
the number of operatives leading to increase in unemployment and 
matters connected therewith, which we discuss in Chapters IV and VII. 
In the present Chapter we propose to deal seriatim with the questions 
of detail on which the parties disagree. 

267. The first point of disagreement betw^een the parties is about the 

wages of Doffer Boys. They are employed, the 
orrER oYs. majority on the Eing-Frames and the rest on 
Speed Frames, to take off the full bobbins and put on empty ones. 
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Hitherto there has been no rule as to the number to be so employed, 
each mill having as many as it thought proper. Since the depression i]i 
the trade set in, there has been some reduction in their nmnber in several 
mills, and there will be further reduction mider the Standardisation 
Scheme of the Millowners. This prescribes how many doffer boys shall 
be ordinarily employed for how^ many spindles, and for what fineness 
of yarn or roving. There was disagreement between the parties as. to 
these numbers, as will be seen on comparing the original Standardisa- 
tion Scheme of the Millowners with that of the Joint Strike Committee. 
But fortimately they have now come to an agreement on this point. 
The only difference that remains is as to the wages these operatives should 
get. The Millowmers want to pay Rs. 12 monthly fJiis 70 per cent., 
which gives a consolidated wage for 26 days of Es. 20"6'-5 or a daily wage 
of Es. 0~12-6|. The Joint Strike Committee on the other hand have 
proposed a monthly wage of Es. 13-8-0 70 per cent., giving for 

26 days Es. 22-15-2 or daily Es. 0-14-1. In the 1921 Enquiry (p. 25) 
they are described as Side Doffers under Eing Spinning, getting on time 
work an average daily wage of Es. 0-12-1. In the 1923 Enquiry (p. 29) 
they are also called Side Doffers under the heading Eing Spinning, getting 
on time work a daily wage of Es, 0-12-8. In the 1926 Enquiry (p. 2) 
there are some doffer boys under the head Slubbing, Intermediate and 
Eoving Frames, getting a daily -wage of Es. 0-12-1, and the majority 
also called doffer boys under the head Eing Spinning getting daily 
Es. 0-12-1 ; about a third of the latter are shown as full time workers- 
getting Es. 20-5-8, which divided by the 27 working days of the month 
gives a daily wage of Es. 0-ll-3-|-^. Underthese circumstances, we think, 
the wage proposed by the Millowners fair and reasonable. It has been 
argued by Mr. Bakhale that the wage of Es. 20-6-5 per month is below 
the minimum w-age and insufificient to maintain a man with wdfe 
and children. We have already dealt with the question of a minimum 
wage, and we consider that "we would not he justified in the present 
enquiry in laying down the principle of it and in settling the exact amount 
which should be considered as sufficient for that purpose for each class 
of operative. But further in this case the question of the maintenance 
of a family can hardly be considered. Doffer boys are expected to be 
juveniles who begin their profession with this light work in the expecta- 
tion of promotion later to the posts of tarvalas, side tenters, etc. In 
fact the Chief Inspector of Factories, Mr. Johnstone, informs us by his 
letter of 5th February 1929 that originally a large proportion of the 
doffer boys used to be boys imder 15, but since about 1920 “ the mills 
have curtailed child-labour, and their place has been taken by young 
persons, ’’ that (although he cannot give a de&iite statement) he 

should say that considerably more than half the present ^ doffer boys ’ 
are persons under 20 years of age.’’ Iso doubt some grown-up men with 
families have also taken up this employment, possibly because they prefer 
this light w’ork, or because they cannot get better employment for the 

*It seems at first sight anomalous that the daily average for full time workers should 
be less than that for all workers. But this is due to the fact that the majority of the full 
time workers were employed in mills, where the pay of the doffers was less than the 
average. 
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time being, but that would not justify increase in the wages of all, tbns 
putting an unnecessary burden on the industry. If insisted on, it would 
only lead to tbe expulsion of these family men and restriction of employ- 
ment to juveniles. 

268. The parties also disagree as to tbe wages of the Koving Frame 
Tenters or Eovers. They as well as the tenters on 

Eoving Tektbes. Slabbing and Intermediate Frames are piece- 

workers, being at present paid so much per hank of roving turned out per 
spindle. This system is continued in the Standardisation Scheme (pages 
6 and 7), but on a more scientific basis, so that the payment per hank 
may be in accordance with the fineness of the roving and the amount 
of work necessary in each case. To arrive at the rates per hank, first the 
number of hanks which each machine would turn out if working continu- 
ously for full ten hours is ascertained, and this maximum of 100 per cent, 
efficiency production, as it is called, will have to be determined for each 
machine in each mill, being well-known for the ordinary machines. Next, 
the percentage efficiency for each kind of work is given, that is the 
percentage of the maximum which a worker with reasonable diligence 
and skill can turn out, having regard to stoppages that must occur from 
the breakage of roving and other causes ; this percentage efficiency is 
derived from past experience. Thirdly, a ceiTain monthly wage {i.e,, 
for 26 working days) is put down as what a man working with reasonable 
efficiency should earn, and from this w’-age the rate per hank is fixed. 
It is with respect to this monthly wage for rovers that the disagreement 
exists. For the Slubbers for the ordinary work on the ordinary numffier 
of spindles, viz,, 84, it is put down as Ks. 38 in the Millowners’ Associa* 
tion’s Standardisation Scheme (page 6, column 5, item 3), and as to 
this the parties are agreed. For the rover, in the same column, for the 
ordinary work on the ordinary number of spindles, viz., 160, the wage is 
put down at Rs. 32. Mr. Baldiale contends that it should be the same 
as that of the Slubber, or only a little less. There can be little doubt that 
it must be less, for the work is easier, and for that reason both in 
Lancashire as well as in Bombay the rover is paid less than the slubber. 
The question is how much less it should be. If the proportion of the 
Lancashire rates be adopted and if the Slubber be paid Es. 38, the Rover 
would get between Rs. 27 and 28."^ In Bombay the proj)ortion has been 
higher. In the 1921 Enquiry (page 25) the average daily wages of a 
Slubber are Rs. 1-6-2, which gives for 26 days Rs. 34-0-4, and of a Rover 
Rs. 1-3-4, which gives for 26 days Es. 31-6-8. In the 1923 Enquiry 
(page 28), the daily wages of a Slubber are Rs. 1-5-3 giving for 26 days 
Rs. 34-8-6, and of a Rover Rs. 1-2-7 giving for 26 days Rs, 30-3-2. In 
the 1926 Enquiry the rates for all the Speed Frame tenters have been 
grouped together, but at our request the Director has been good enough 
to supply the separate figures which were recorded in his office ; these 
show the Blubber’s average daily earnings to be Rs. 1-6-3, giving 

*See the Year Book of the Oldham Master Cotton Spinners’ Association for 1922, 
pages 106 to 116, or for 1925, pages 1 10 to 120- The Slubbing rate for 84 spindles for the 
coarse roving below 3 hanks is 19 shillings, the Intermediate rate for 124 spindles for the 
same roving is 17sh. 2d. and the roving rate for 106 spindles is 13sh. 8d. The same 
proportion wiU be found for the finer counts. 



Es. 36-2-6 for 26 days, and the Eover’s Rs. 1-3-8 giving for 26 days 
Es. 31-15-2. On this point we have also another source of information, 
consisting of certain statements compiled by the Committee of the 
Millowners’ xlssociation in March 1928 for the purpose of standardising 
wages. These statements 46 in number were submitted to ns confidenti- 
ally in hTovember 1928. No, 40 of these statements contains the average 
monthly wages and mmibers of the operatives in the F^ame Department 
including Slubbers and Rovers for 64 mills in nine groups. It is not clear 
to ^vkat month they refer, and whether they are for 26 or 27 working days. 
nor is there any division in them between those who w'orked all the days 
and those who did not. Hence these figures cannot be used for ascer- 
taining the exact amount of the daily earnings, but they can be used for 
the purpose of comparing the wages of one class of operatives wdth those 
of another as all would be affected in the same way. From these figures,, 
on calculation, we find the average monthly w^ages of a Slubber to be 
Es. 36-13-10 and of a Rover Es. 33-9-2. Under these circumstances, we 
think Rs. 33 would be fair wages for the Rover for 26 days. It is to be 
noted that the wages of the Intermediate Frame tenter in the Scheme 
which both parties agree to are Rs. 35, and those of a Rover have to be 
less. Rs. 38, Rs. 35 and Rs. 33 w'oiild form a fair scale. Further each 
would get a little more than what he has been hitherto getting according 
to the enquiries of 1921, 1923 and 1926. 

269. Another point of difference is as to the w-ages of a Sider or Ring 
piece! who attends to one side of a twist ring 

Rixg Frame Tentees. frame of 300 spindles or less. Ring frame 
attendants are time-w^orkers and under the 
Millowncrs’ Scheme (page 9) have been divided into four classes accord- 
ing to the number of spindles in the frames they attend. The lewdest 
class comprises those who attend on one side of a frame of 300 spindles 
or less, that is who are in charge of 150 spindles or less, and their wages 
are fixed at Rs. 15-8-0 plus 70 per cent, for 26 days. The man 
of the next higher class who attends to one side of a frame of 301 to 360 
spindles gets Rs. 16 ; the other tw’o classes who attend to more spindles 
get respectively Rs. 16-8-0 and Rs. 17-8-0. The parties are agreed as to 
the w^ages of the three higher classes, but objectioti is taken to the rate 
of the lowest class on the ground that the same w^ages, viz,, Es. 15-8-0 
plm 70 per cent, are to be paid to Tarvalas. Now% it is true that an 
average tarvala’s work is considered slightly easier than that of an 
average sider and, therefore, he is paid slightly less, as the figures in all 
the Labour Office enquiry reports showy But the sider on a twist frame 
of 300 spindles and less cannot be considered an average sider. Such 
small fram.es are in a minority, the great majority of the frames being 
larger.* Hence there is no validity in the objection and we caunot allow^ 
it. Further, it has to be noted that there is an actual increase in the 
w^ages such siders have been hitherto getting. In all the Labour Office 

*T]ie statement put in by the Millowners’ Association on 13th February 1929 regarding 
all but fourteen mills in Bombay shows that the frames with spindles up to 300 are 1065 
for warp and 266 for weft, whereas those with more than 300 spindles are 3783 for warp 
and 1746 for weft. 
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-enquiries, all ring frame siders are grouped together and their daily average 
wages in 1921 were Es. 1-0-3, in 1923 Es. 1.-0-4, and in 1926 Es. l-O-B, 
giving for 26 days respectively Es. 26-6-6, Es. 26-8-8, and Es. 26-6-6. 
There can be little doubt that- the siders on the smaller frames 
must have been receiving less than those on the large ones, some having 
420 spindles or more. But the wage now proposed for the lowest class 
ofKs. 15-8-0 plus9.70 per cent, comes to Es. 26-5-6, i.e., practically the 
same as the original aveiage ; for the others, it comes to a good deal 
more. Further 8 annas plus 70 per cent., i,e., 13 annas 7 pies, are added 
to the Avages of each class if they work on vreft frames with the same 
number of spindles, or if they spin coarser counts than 8. Under the 
•circumstances, we think the wages given in the Millowners’ Scheme for 
tliese operatives are fair and reasonable. 

270. The parties disagree as to the wages to be paid to the warper. 

He is a piece-^corker and the Millowners’ Scheme, 
ABPEKs. page 9, proposes to give him a wage of Es. 52 for 

26 days of 10 hours’ -work. On the other side it has been contended that 
he should get Es. 58 to 60 on two grounds, viz. (1) that he has been getting 
more up-to-now, and (2) that hitherto he has been working for 8|- or 9 
hours and so ought to get for 10 hours even more than he has been get- 
ting. In support of these contentions it has been pointed out that in the 
Enquiry of 1926, Part I, page 4, the average monthly earnings of the 
warpers who "worked full time are shown as Es. 57-2-7, that in several 
mills the warper has been getting even more, as admitted by mill o£S.cials 
•examined on behalf oi the millowners, that in one case in the Enquiry of 
1926 he used to get nearly Es. 83 (Part II, page 13 ) and the fact of his 
working hitherto less than 10 hours in many mills is admitted by the same 
officials. To this the reply of the millowners has been that it is true the 
warper has been up-to-now getting more, although w^orking for less than 
10 hours, but that he has been greatly overpaid, that his work is certainly 
easier than that of an ordinary weaver who gets about Es. 50, and there- 
fore his w'ages have been deliberately reduced, that this overpayment 
has been in many cases due to the fact that he has been paid on a faulty 
system, viz., on the weight oi the yarn warped, instead cf on the length. 
We consider that the contentions of the millowners are correct, for 
several experienced weaving-masters and managers, whose good faith we 
see no reason to doubt, have emphatically expressed the opinion that the 
warper is overpaid, and that the proposed wage of Es. 52 would be quite 
fair, if not more than he deserves. There is no evidence to the contrary. 
The system of paying by weight in this case seems faulty, for the machine 
runs at the same speed both for coarse and fine yarn, the payment should 
be by length as proposed in the scheme, as it is in some mills, and as it 
is in Lancashire ( page 107 of the Uniform List of Prices for Weaving, 
1924). Further there has been a misunderstanding as to the average 
wages hitherto paid. The amount of Es. 57-2-7 in the last column of 
the 1926 Enquiry, Part I, page 4, represents the earnings for 27 days, and 
not 26 ; the earnings on the same basis for the latter period, which is that 
for which the Scheme provides, would come to very little over Es. 55. 
Jt w^ould give a daily wage of Es. 2-l-10|-, which is practically the same 
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as Rs. 2-1-9 given in the 5th column for all warpers whether full time 
workers or otherwise. In the 1923 Enquiry (page 31) the daily average 
is Rs. 1-1 5-1 Ij and in the 1921 Enquiry (page 27) it is Rs. 2-1-3. So 
the reduction w^ould not he as large as it has been supposed to be, and we 
think it fair and reasonable even allowing for the proposed increase in 
the hours of 'work. 

271. Another disputed question is as respects the w%ges of the warp- 

ing jobber. He is a time-worker and the 

Warping Jobbers. Millowners’ Scheme, page 9, proposes for him a 
wage of Rs. 35 phis 70 per cent., that is Rs. 59-8-0 
for 26 days or Rs. 2-4-7 per day. It has been contended that this is 
less than the present pay, as the amount of Rs. 63-12-0 is shown as the 
average monthly earnings of a full time operative of this kind in the 
Enquiry of 1926 (page 3), wherein he is called Assistant Jobber. 
There is a misunderstanding in the matter as in the case of the warper, 
for the amount of Rs. 6r3-12-0 is for 27 days ; for 26 days this would give 
Rs. 61-6-3 for comparison with the Millowners^ Rs. 59-8-0 for the same 
period. Besides these are the 'wages of only two of the operatives, the 
average for all being Rs. 2-3-0 per day, giving Rs. 56-14-0 for 26 days. 
Further it has been affirmed that the work of these men is no heavier 
than that of Assistant Jobbers and Dofier Jobbers in the Spinning Depart- 
ment, for whom a ivage of Rs. 35 plus 70 per cent, has been agreed to. 
Having regard to all these facts we cannot say that the proposed pay for 
this operative is not fair and reasonable. To avoid misunderstanding 
it may be noted that the above discussion is not meant to apply to the 
operatives described as Head Jobbers in the Warping Department in the 
Enquiries of 1921, 1923, and 1926. Head Jobbers have been expressly 
kept out of the purview of the Standardisation Scheme. 

272, The next point in dispute is as to the wages of the creel boys or 

creelers in the Warping Department. They are 
Cbeel Boys. time-workers, and the Millo'wmeis’ Scheme, page 9, 
proposes to give them Rs. 12 phis 70 per cent, just as to the Dofier boys. 
It has been contended that they should get more as they have been 
hitherto getting more, especially as they have been working iip-to now 
only 8| or 9 hours a day. Their average daily w^ages w^ere according to 
the 1926 Enquiry (page 4) Rs. 0-13-2, according to the 1923 Enquiry 
(page 31) Rs. 0-12-11, and according to the 1921 Enquiry (page 17) 
Rs. 0-12-11. The Millowners’ Scheme would give them a daily wage of 
Rs, 0-12-6-|. We see no good reason for this reduction. It has not been 
alleged that they have been overpaid like the "warpers. Xo doubt they 
are expected to be juveniles like the Dofier boys, but their work is a little 
superior as they have to arrange the bobbins on the creels with a little 
more attention, especially if there are yarns of difierent colours in the 
warp. This superiority is shown by the fact that their wages are a little 
higher than those of Dofier boys in all the Enquiries. Under the circum- 
stances we are of opinion that they should be paid Rs. 12-8-0 plus 
70 per cent, which would make their daily earnings Rs, 0-13-1. 
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273. The next two points in dispute concern the operatives of the 

Drawing-in Department. The first is as respects 

Opekatives or Deaw- the jobber of lowest grade, for whom the 
iNG-ix DEPAPTnENT. Millowiiers’ Scheme (page 12) provides a wage of 
Es. 35 plus 70 per cent,, or Es. 59-8-0 for 26 days 
for looking after a department which supplies 1,000 looms or less. When 
the number of looms is over 1,000 and under 2,000, Ks. 40 plus 70 per cent, 
are provided, and this amount is not disputed, but it has been contended 
that the same rate should be paid e\nn when the nimiber of looms is under 
1,000. In this case it is not posvsible to find from the Wages Enquiries 
what such a jobber has been getting hitherto, for they give the average 
wages of ail jobbers, and there can be little doubt that those in the larger 
mills with mo re looms must have been getting more than those with less. 
It has been contended on the one hand that he should not get more than a 
warping jobber or a doffer jobber, or similar jobbers in the Spinning 
Department, Rs. plus 70 pei cent. On the other hand it has been 
said with some reason that a Drawing-in jobber has to have greater skill 
than those mentioned. On the'whde we are of opinion that if the 
Rs. 35 wage is confined to the jobbers whose department supplies 800 
looms or less, the arrangement will be fair ; the paymeiio will be in 
proportion to the amount of work as well as skill. In the case of over 
800 looms and up to 2,000 the wage will be Es. 40 plus 70 per cent. 

274. The next dispute in this department is as respects the shaft 

allowances for the drawers for different varieties. 

Shaft allowances parties have come to an agreement as respects 
the basic allowances, which are given just above 
the table of shaft allowances on page 12 of the Scheme. Witnesses have 
been cited to show that in some mills the allowances are much higher. 
This is admitted, but that does not prove that the average allowances are 
higher. Further a statement has been put in on behalf of the Millowners, 
showing that in the '' Lancashire Lists '' the allowances, as compared with 
the basic rates on which both parties are now agreed, are lower. We 
think that, if the Drawer can with reasonable diligence and skill earn the 
wage he has been hitherto earning, which is put down in the scheme at 
Rs. 26 plus 80 per cent, and which has not been disputed, the allowances 
should be considered fair and reasonable. The framers of the Scheme, 
who were experts, are of opinion that he can do so, and it has been agreed 
on behalf of the Millowners that, if after trial for a few months the Drawer 
is found not to earn the said wage, the allowances will be raised in consult-* 
ation with the Joint Committee. We consider that this is a fair arrange- 
inent, and subject to it we consider the allowances fair and reasonable. 

275. We now come to the settlement of the wages of the weaver, and 

this is a much more complicated problem than 

Difficulties as to .those dealt with above, for hundreds of varieties 
THE Weavee’s wage. of cloth are now being woven in Bombay and there 
are constant changes and additions. The very 
numerous factors which have to be considered for the solution of this 
problem in a systematic manner, instead of the haphazard methods or 
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Hither want of method hitherto prevalent in Bombay, are fully .set forth 
at jiages to 19 of the Scixeme. Such factors are the reeds, the picks, 
the na,tiire of the weft and the warp, their fineness and colour, tlie width 
of file loom, the size of the pirn in the shuttle, the borders, headings, the 
speefl of the loom, additional mechanism like dobbies, drop boxes, 
(timber Boarrl, and many othtu matters. As stated before, the Scheme 
is based on the Lancashire Ihiiform List’' but modified so as to make 
it simpler and suit the circumstances of Bombay work. Thus, the 
Lancashire List works onthebavSis of the price per pick, whereas the 
Millowners’ Scheme works on the basis of the price per scpiare yard. 
But tile final results are .similar in both cases, the main principle being to 
proportion the payment to the labour and skill, with clue allowance for 
the. speed of the machinery, loss of time in reshuttling, etc. The Scheme 
has been framed by a body of experts with very great care and after ela- 
borate incpiiries and discussion, and has been modified from time to time 
in tire light of facts and arguments elicited during discussion with the 
other side, and tlu^ framers are prepared and expect to modify it in 
accorrlance with ex])erience in consultation with the Joint (Joinraittee of 
both ])arties. Besides, for the better understanding and working of the 
Scheme, the framers have printed a Book of Examples, showing in detail 
for some of the commoner varieties of cloth woven in looms of different 
widtlis all the factors as detailed in the Scheme, which go to the settle- 
ment of the weaving price of each variety, also showing the length a 
reasonably diligent weaver is expected to xveave per day and the amount 
he is thereby expected to earn per month. The avowed intention of the 
]\Iillowners, from the time of the reference to us, has been to make a cut 
of about 71 per cent, in the average wage hitherto obtained by the weaver, 
and the rates in the Scheme were to the best of their belief arranged to 
bring about such a cut. As it was contended on the other side that the 
cut would be much larger than 7-| per cent, we tried to ascertain whether 
it was so, and for that purpose asked the Millowners to submit a list of the 
commoner varieties of cloth with the average rate per pound for each at 
present being paid, and the rate per pound that wmuld be payable under 
the Standardisation Scheme. They did so after making inquiries from as 
rnajiy mills as possible, and submitted a comparative list for 32 varieties, 
being all those mentioned in the Book of Examples as woven on looms 
40 and 46 inches broad. This showed that the cub on many varieties, 
e.specially of the finer kind, would be much larger than 74 per cent. We 
also asked the Millowners to submit a list of all the kinds of cloth woven 
ill each mill in the month of July 1927 with the amount that was paid, 
and the amount that would have been payable, if the Standardisation 
Scheme had been in force. This task, although a troublesome one, was 
carried out for the great majority of the mills and the result showed that 
the payments to the weavers, if the Scheme had been in force, would have 
been 3iearly 124 per cent. less. This brought out the true position so far 
as it could be having regard to the constantly changing factors, and was 
probably one of the main reasons for the agreement that was come to on 
many points in January and February 1929. The Millownens have 
ihereased the rates, especially for the cloths containing coloured vaTu or 
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^artificial silk warp, so as to reduce the cut according to the best of tfieir 
belief to about 7 per cent. Still several points remain to be settled, some 
affecting many varieties such as the width and weft allowances, and some 
affecting a few. We give our opinion about them below^, but with great 
diffidence. We may in this connection quote the words of Chapman in 
his work “The Lancashire Cotton Industry” (1904), page 275. “An 
arbitrator belonging to the trade is open to suspicion of bias, and an out- 
sider may make serious mistakes through Ms ignorance of the industry.” 
We are not arbitrators, but the liability to error applies to us as outsiders. 
Considering that the subject is of a very technical nature and "we are in 
no way familiar with it, that it has been dealt with by a number of highly 
competent experts who have done their best in good faith to arrive at a 
satisfactory solution and yet occasionally differ, and who are prepared 
and expect to make further modifications in the light of experience, our 
opinion must necessarily be taken subject to the same condition. We 
may further state that we deal with the list as it stands now ; we do not 
make any changes in accordance with our suggestion in Chapter V 
that the cut be dropped for the sake of harmony. 'WTiat further changes 
may have to be made in accordance with that suggestion we leave to the 
parties. With these preliminary remarks we proceed to deal with the 
points in dispute about the weaver’s wage in the same order, in which 
they were dealt with during discussion. 


276. The first three disputed items concern the allowances dealt 
with at page 17 of the list. The first relates to 
allowance for Headings, which usually consist 
of a number of coloured bars across the grey 
background. Each bar requires two changes of shuttle, the first when 
the coloured weft is put in, and the second when the grey is again inserted. 
In the list in the third paragraph no allowance is given for 8 such shuttle 
changes or 4 bars. Mr. Bakhale desired that 5 should be put for 8, and 
that a 2 per cent, allowance should be given for 6 to 8 changes. It has 
been stated on the other side that no such allowance is given in Lancashire. 


We can see no sufficient reason to make the desired change. 


277. The second dispute relates to the allowance for artificial silk 


Allowaitce for arti- 
ficial SILK USED AS 
WEFT. 


used as weft. On page 17 under the heading 
“ coloured weft ”, an allowance of 10 per cent, 
is given for artificial silk weft. Mr. Bakhale 


wished it to he raised to 20 per cent. As admitted 
by both sides, in Lancashire till 1925 an allowance of 35 per cent, used 
to be given for such weft, but in that year owing to improvements in 
the manufacture of the material, which rendered work with it easier, 


the allowance was reduced to 20 per cent. Mr. Stones stated that 
steps were being taken for a further reduction in Lancashire owing to 
further improvements in the material, which were making it almost as 
easy to work with as cotton yarn, and he added that Bombay was at 
present doing good business in this line, which would be killed owing to 
outside competition, if the allowance were raised to 20 per cent. 
Considering all the circumstances, we think the allowance might be raised 


to 15 per cent. 
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278 , Tlio third point is as respects the allowance for two weaver's 

Beams one on top of the other, with which work 
Allowances fob is in a few cases done on the loom. The allowance 
SLTPERIVPOSED Beaws. is peT ceM. in the list. Mr. Bakhale contende-l 
that it should be raised to 5 per cent., as that is 
the percentage allowed in Lancashire. On the otlier side, it was argued 
that in Lancashire a weaver usually managed four looms and hence work- 
ing with two beams on one of these looms was more difficult for him, than 
it would be for the Bombay weaver with two looms. We think this 
argument reasonable and would therefore let the List rate stand, except 
in cases where Bombay weavers manage more than two looms, when 
it may be raised to 5 per cent. 

279. The next item in dispute is wdth respect to the allowances for 

weft. The smaller the amount of yarn in the 
AV EPT ALLOWANCES, the soonei it gets exlmiisted, and the 

greater the trouble to the weaver with a consequent loss of time and 
production. The amount of yarn depends on the size of the pirn and 
also on the fineness of the yarn. Hence the smaller the pirn or the 
coarser the yarn, the greater has to be the allowance, and the 
table at page 15 of the Miilowners’ list is based on these two factors. 
During the negotiations between the parties in January and 
February 1929 the Miilowners made several changes in this table 
in favour of the operatives, but the Joint Strike Committee demand still 
larger allowances. They have been guided in this mostly by the advice 
of one of their members, Mr. Eajab, himself a weaver by profession, and 
put in several tables'^ framed by him with respect to weaving rates on 
the same plan as those of the Miilowners but with higher amounts. One 
of these is with respect to the weft allowances. A comparison of this 
table with that of the Miilowners shows that the chief difference occurs 
with respect to yarn above 10 counts, thus affecting most of the varieties 
of cloth. It has been contended for the operatives that the allowances 
should be in accordance with the Lancashire Uniform List, which awards 
them for counts below J1 under Clauses 1 and 10 at pages 7 and 18 of 
the 1924 Edition of the List. On the other side it has been contended 
that the Uniform List is inapplicable, as the weft used in Lancashire for 
grey goods is much finer than that used in Bombay which is of about 20 
counts, and that comparison would be more properly made with the 
Colne list for coloured goods, Clauses 1 and 7 at pages 127 and 132 of 
the book just cited, as the yarn used is of a coarser kind, and that the 
allowances given in the present scheme are greater than those in the Colne 
list. It has also been contended for the workers that there should be no 
deductions for Universal Pirns like those showm in the la^st column of the 
Miilowners’ list. On the other side it has been argued, that the deduc- 
tions are fully justified, as there is extra cost in getting the yarn wound on 
Lmiversal Pirns and they facilitate the weaver’s vrork and increase the 
production, thus increasing his wages. It has also been argued for the 
Miilowners that in the list originally put forward by the Joint Strike 
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Committee they have adopted most of the Miilowners' rates except the 
dediictions for Universal Pirns. To this the reply for tlie workers has 
been that when they put in their original list they had claimefl much larger 
basic rates per picks than those given at page 13 of the Millowners’ list^ 
whereas they have since agreed to accept lower basic rates. The facts 
appear to us to he that the tables for the different weaving allowances 
are interdependent, and that the Millowners’ table at page 15 is so 
constructed as in combination with the basic rates to bring about a 
general cut of about 7 cent, on the weavers’ rates as a whole, whereas 
Mr. Ea jab’s tables seem meant to remove that cut, and even add to the 
present rates. As stated before, we deal vith the Scheme at present 
as if the cut were to be made, leaving it to the parties to readjust it 
if the cut is dropped. On this understanding we cannot say that the 
Millowners’ table is unreasonable or improper. 

280. The next point of disagreement relates to the Dhoti and Sari 
allowances at page 18 of the Millowners’ Ijist. 
The dispute is as to the allowances for borders, 
j he allowances are based on two factors, the width 
of the border and the fineness of the warp, including the nature of the 
cotton from which it lias been spun. Originally in the Millowners’ list 
there were four differences of width each in a line, and four differences of 
warp each in a separate column, viz., counts below 28, counts 28 to 32 spun 
from American and Uganda Cotton, similar counts from Indian Cotton, 
and counts above 32. The highest %ures of allowances were in the third 
column of counts 28 to 32 from Indian Cotton, and the Joint Strike 
Committee in their original statement adopted these highest figures for 
all cases. The Millowners in their revised Scheme have added a fifth 
difference of width, preserved the figures for warp in the first and fourth 
columns but reduced them for the second and third columns. 
Mr. Rajab’s table has made still greater changes, giving five columns for 
warp and greatly enhanced rates. We think that there is justification 
for the Millowners’ reduction of the rates in the second column for 
Uganda cotton, but not for the reduction of the rates in the third colunim 
It appears from the evidence that Uganda cotton is only used in two mills 
in Bombay, is \ery superior to the Indian Cotton and necessarily more 
costly, is much easier to work, and has been specially used for the manu- 
facture of Calcutta Dhotis. The representatives of these mills stated 
very emphatically that the trade in these Dhotis would be killed, if the 
allowances originally given in the second column were continued, 
especially in view of Japanese competition. It is for this reason that 
these rates have been reduced by 5 per cent, in the revised Scheme. It 
appears to us that this reduction is justifiable. It is in the interests of 
the workers, as well as the Millow-ners, that improvements and advances 
in the industry be not unnecessarily hindered. If the operatives 
themselves are willing to work at lower rates on account of the greater 
ease that the more costly material gives them, they should not be 
prevented from doing so. In fact it appears to us that the work in 
Uganda Cotton, being limited only to two mills ought not at present to 
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he subjected io .standardisation. Tbe owners an<I (Operatives sJioiiId 
be left to -settle their terms about this work between themselves, tbe 
j'ates in tlie sclienie being merely regarded as suggestions. But we 
cannot take the same view of the reduction in the third column. Xo 
special reasoji has been shown for it. Of course if the reduction had 
been made by consent of parties, we would not have obje.(ded. But 
that is not the case. Hence with respect to this eoI;^imin we approve 
of the Scheme, as it originally stood. Xo good reason has been shown 
for disapproval of the orignial entries in this column and the rest of the 
revised part. The additional di.stinction in width is. if anything, mure 
favourable to the operatives. 

281 . The next contention is with respect to the allowances for widths 
given at page Id of the Millowners' list. At 

Width ALLovA^cDb. sight it might seem as if no >such allowance 

would be necessary, as payment would be per square yard, and the width 
would be reckoned in the measurement. But this would not be fair ; 
for example a cloth 18 inches wide would get half t]ie price for one 36 
inches wide, whereas the labour, skill and time given to the weaving 
would be far more than 50 per cent. Cloths of smaller width would 
ordinarily be woven on looms correspondingly smaller, and those 
looms would work with greater speed and efficiency, but even allowing 
for this the weaver would get too little, the 18"' cloth woven on a 
28" loom would get only about 55 per cent, of the 36" cloth woven on a 
40" loom. It is therefore so arranged that a weaver working on a 
smaller loom would get something less than the one on a larger one, 
but it would not be quite in proportion to the width of the cloth or loom. 
In the present case the Millowners’ list is so arranged that the weaver 
of the 18" cloth would get only about 9J per cent, less than the one 
weaving a 36" cloth. The Joint Strike Committee in their original 
list adopted all the figures of the Millowners. During the negotiations 
in January and February 1 929 the Millowners made some changes in 
their list favourable to the workers. But the latter have now pxit in a 
list framed by Mr. Rajab, which would give a great deal more. The 
standard, wliich in the Millowners' List is from 36" to (>6", is limited 
in the workers' list to 45" to 55", giving allowances at both ends so as to 
increase the wages in all the commoner kinds. The fact is as stated in 
connection with the weft allowances that the object seems to be to 
remove the cut and get something more, and for reasons given in the 
same connection, we do not think it proper to make the change oiir- 
s(-^.Ives. It can be made by the ]>arties later on. If the change is to be 
effected, one of tbe wayn of doing so would l^e to raise the standard 
from 36 to 4(^ inches on o 3 ie side, and contracting it to 60 inches on the 
other. Fertile present the only change as respects the standard that 
we (U3nsifler necessary is to put the larger limit at 64 instead of 66. The 
reasoji for this is that a cloth of 64 ijiches width is woven on a loom of 
68 inches width with a speed of 160 picks as shown in the Millowneis' 
book of examples ; whereas a cloth of 65 inches width has to be woven 
on a 72" loom with a speed of 150, and the consequence is that an 
operative weaving the wider cloth gets nearly 5 4 >er cent, less tha^the 
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one weaving tlie narrower. This will be clearer from the note which 
we append on these width rates, containing calculations (Appendix 
XVI). Hence we think that the 10 per cent, allowance should extend 
from 65'" to 74"' instead of 67" to 74". There are some irregularities in 
the allowances for the widths from 27" to 32", the result of which is that 
a weaver weaving wider cloths earns less. They seem due to some 
mistakes in calculation. We suggest in the appended note how they 
may be adjusted. 

281“ A. The last point of disagreement with which we deal relates to 
the allowances for drop-boxes. They are used 
when diSerent kinds of weft have to be put in, e.g . , 
for checks. The looms with these work with less 
speed, and the weaver has also to be more careful, having to deal with two 
or more shuttles. In their original list at page 19 the Millowners allowed 

45 per cent, over the plain rates for drop-boxes. In the course of the 
negotiations in January and February 1929 they have transferred these 
allowances to page 16 and given them in another column opposite the 
widths. In doing so they have set down rates which in many cases are 
a good deal less than 45 per cent, plus the rates for plain cloth, and this is. 
objected to by the other side. The reply of the Millowners is that the 
old rates were dependent on the basic rates, that the basic rates for' 
coloured warp have been greatly increased, and drop-boxes are mostly 
used for checks containing coloured warp, and hence the old arrangement 
cannot be carried out. The reply appears to be fair within limits. But 
it is clear from an examination of the tables for plain and drop-box work, 
that in the higher counts the revised rates are not justifiable. It is true 
that in the higher coimts the difierence between the speeds of drop-box 
looms and plain looms decreases, but that it exists up to looms of 64" 
width is shown by the Millowners’ Boob of Examples. Moreover these 
examples show that there is a big reduction in the rates for cloth worked 
on drop-boxes in the higher coimts. Further, even if the speeds 
approximate, the other difficulties of drop-box work remain. Yet the 
revised rates for drop-box work from 47" to 66" width are given as 
standard, f.c., the same as for plain work, from 67" to 82" they remain 
standard and so fall below the rates for plain for which allowances are 
giveji, and from 83" upwards an allowance of only 10 per cent, is given 
whereas for plain work an allowance of 25 per cent, is given. No suffi- 
cient explanation has been given for these anomalies. Under these 
circumstances, while allowing the rates for 38" and less to stand as in the 
revised list as they appear fair, we consider that for 39" 'to 48" an allow- 
ance of 30 per cent, should be given, for 49" to 53" an allowance of 
15 per cent., for 54" to 64" an allowance of 10 per cent., and above 64" 
the same as for plain cloth. 

281“B. At the end of this discussion of disputed points it will be well 
to note, that apart from the general liability to 
Rates to be tried out. revision of the whole scheme after experience, the- 
parties have ' specially agreed^ vith respect to. 
cert^n matters that the rates should be tried out for three months and 
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then revised, if found necessary. These special matters are (i) the rates 
for winders, (2) the rates for sizers, (3) the rates for reelers, and (4) 
the efficiency percentages of the Speed frame workers, about (3) and (4) 
ol; which the agreement was made only at the last stage, viz., on 9th 
March 1929. 

282. This will, we think, be a convenient place in which to refer to 

the Mediation Eiiles which^have been agreed 
:\[E!>iATiux UuLEs. to bv tKc paitics. and which are reproduced in 
Appendix XL with a slight amendment that 
was adopted in the discussion before us on the 4th of Februaiy 1929> 
These rules are based on the Joint Rules for Settlement of Trade Disputes 
in the Cotton Textile Industry in Lancashire, which are given at pages 
119-12G of the Uniform List of Prices for Weaving '' for 1924. They 
will afford machinery for the discussion of disputes, which, it may be 
hoped, will lead to a diminution of the present too common practice of 
lightning strikes 'L Thus even though the agreement of 4th October 
1928 constituted a truce in hostilities. ” such as ** lock-outs ’ and 
“ strikes no less than TO strikes of this nature took place during the 
proceedings of the (hmmittee. It is obvious that this state of things 
is prejudicial to the well-being of the industry, including that of the 
workers themselves, and that its continuance, when combined with the 
high level of wages in Bombay, may result in increasing the existing 
tendency of Millownexs to establish mills up-country, where labour is 
cheaper and works more steadily. The present greater uncertainty 
as to when a lightning strike may take place in a mill necessarily 
disables its management in many ways, e.g., in accepting large contracts, 
and the workers themselves will surely benefit by progress towards the 
stage now generally reached in Europe, where discussion and an attempt 
at settlement between the M'orkers’ and the Employers' organisations 
are almost necessary preludes to a strike or a lock-out. 

283. Mr. Bakhale, with a view to the two sides keeping in touch 

and to prevent discontent accumulating, proposed 
Peuposed prievisio.N tffiat provision should be made in the rules for 
regular periodical meetings between repiusenta- 
tives of mills and the representatives of the Trade 
Unions to deal with complaints of tlie operatives. The Millowners^ 
Association, however, objected to this proposal on the ground that this 
would increase trivial complaints and the tendency of over-zealous and 
irresponsible representatives of Trade Iffiions to create trouble. They 
also point out that Rule 4 provides for nn^etings upon application of the 
kind mentioned in it. The question is not one which comes within our 
Terms of Reference, and we therefore refrain from expressing an opinion 
upon it ; but we may cite some remarks lyy hlr. Gilchrist as pertinent 
to the subject."^ He refers to "Works Gommittces of the kind cojitem- 
])lated by Mi. Bakhale and says : 

“ The question of hohling regular meetings is one wliich is o])en to 
argument. Frequent meetings may tenet to raise artificial difliciiHies, 

''‘R. IST. (Ulchrist in the Indian Lahoiir BulleUn ]Vo. 23 “ Conciliation and ArhiT^tion.” 
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tut they may also help to meet difficulties half way. If nieetbigs 
are not held regularly, perhaps a question may reach an acute 
stage before a meeting is summoned to discuss it. Where the 
management is represented on the orks Committees the 
advantage of frequent meetings between the workers and the 
management is obvious, but frequent meetings, especially if there 
•is no business, tend to make the meetings uninteresting and to 
neutralise the purpose of the committees. The Government 
Committee pointed out that the main thing is not so much the 
regularity of the meetings as what may be called the principle of the 
''open door”. The essential point is that the management should 
be ready at any time to receive the representatives of the men and 
discuss questions freely with them. ” 

We feel no doubt that the Millowners’ Association will be ready to 
consider whether they can agree to something that would embody this 
principle of the “ open door ”, so that a grievance can be considered 
before it reaches the stage of a dispute in which a strike is con- 
templated. 

284, The introduction of the Standardisation Scheme will 
inevitably tend to increase the number of disputes, at any rate in its 
early stages. Mr. Neville Hunt in bis written statement points out that 
the great difficulty in arriving at an equitable settlement between 
masters and men is the absence of trust and the gap that divides the two 
lines of thought. He goes on to say : 

" This gap can only be bridged by workers having an organisation 
equally combined and equally expert as the Millowners' Avssociaticn ; 
and an organisation which the men can trust and whose decisions 
and agreements they will loyally abide by. Such an organisation 
can only be built up by the co-operation of the Millowners and Govern- 
ment. The Millowners could subscribe to such a scheme so long as 
it was guaranteed that their subsciiptions were to be utilized only 
for the purpose of supplying expert technical advisers. Government, 
could help by seeing that all Societies are properly organised and 
administered, and that the funds collected from the workers were 
properly employed and that the names of all officers be registered and 
that their credentials and suitability to act be ('arefully scrutinised. 
Government in the first instance could lend a Eegistrar or supervisor 
of these Societies in much the same way as they do for Co-operative 
Credit Societies. The great need for both parties is that the men 
must be supplied with first class technical advice.” 


285. We concur that there is need for an expert technical adviser 
to the Trade Unions in Bombay. In fact the 
Need eor expbkt proposal is one that is almost essential for the 
proper working of the Standardization Scheme, 
and such an expert, in whom both sides have 


confid^ce, will greatly help towards the settlement of disputes. We 



Iiope, therefore. tJiat tlie Trade T'liioiis tvill eonibine to make sozne 
arrangement of the kind. It i.s obvimi.slr of iniportance to Jia.fe for 
this pur]tose a geiuiizie expeit and not a mere partisan or agita,tor ; but 
beyond saying this we tJiink that tiie other rjiiestions raised by Mr. Hunt . 
wliich ha^'e Jiot been discussed by the parties, had best be left alone by us. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

THE EFFICIENCY SYSTEM. 

286. In paragraph 59 of the Tariff Board Report it is said {page 133) : 

The only alternative to a reduction in wages is 
Recommendation of iiicreased efficiency and it is in this direction that. 
THE Takief Board for in our view, the true line of advance lies. Here 
INCREASING EFFICIENCY, again, howcver. the Bombay Millowners' Associa- 
tion appear to think that everything possible has 
been done, but, if that is so, we cannot too strongly emphasise our cmi- 
viction that the outlook for the Bombay Mill Industry is very gloomy, for 
it must be remembered that the great majority of the up-country mills 
started a long way behind the Bombay mills in the matter of labour 
efficiency but are rapidly gaining on them in this respect.’’ Again in 
paragraph 61 they say (pages 135 and 136) : We are strongly of opinion 
that an extension of the piecework system to spinners would have a 
perceptible effect in increasing the efficiency of the Bombay mill industry 
and that this should be accompanied by an increase in the number of 
spindles allotted to each wspinner. It may be noted that Bombay is the 
only centre in the Bombay Presidency in which there are no spinners ozi 
piecework and that we found the system in force in several mills outside 
the Presidency. The representatives of the Bombay Millowners’ Associa- 
tion explained to us that it would be very difficult to introduce a radical 
change of this nature since it would have to be introduced by all mills, 
as otherwise any mill making the change would be faced by a vStrike. 
We entirely agree that a change of this kind must be general but, unless 
the Bombay millowners are prepared to take combined action in matters 
of such vital importance to the industry, we can only repeat that the 
outlook for the industry in Bombay is very far from hopeful. The 
problem before the Bombay mill industry is. as we have explained, the 
maintenance of its labour efficiency relative to that of other centres.” 
They accordingly made specific recommendations for increasing the 
number of spindles looked after by each sider and the number of locnis 
looked after by each weaver, and similar economies 
Measures adopted ffithe other departments. Prior, however, to their 
BY CERTAIN MILLS FOR Rcpoit sonic steps ill tMs direction had already 
INCREASING EFFICIENCY- takeii. Thus wc weie informed that in 1923 

Sir Victor Sassoon called upon his Technical Staff 
to report as to the possibility of reducing costs of production in this 
manner. In the Association's written statemenfc it is said that, aftei’ the 
Manchester Mill was acquired by E. D. Sassoon & Co., Ltd., over six 
months were spent in repairing the Plant and Buildings and that old 
and worn out machinery was scrapped, machinery not suitable for the 
manufacture of Standard Sheetings being transferred to sister mills and 
repla^d by suitable machinery either new or from sister mills. The 



“"Efficiency” 8}' stem was introduced in the Spinning Department of 
this mill in May 1926 and in the ^Yeaving Department (to the extent 
of one weaver looking after three looms) in January 1927, which was the 
month in whic}n>the Tariff Board issued their Eeport. The system was 
extended to other mills at various times in 1926, 1927 and 1928. A full 
account of the new system, the reasons for its adoption, and its progress, 
as well as arguments in support of it, have been given by Messrs, E. D. 
Sassoon & Ch., Ltd., in the written statement of the Millowners' Associa- 
tion about it. and this is reproduced in Appendix XII. A similar system 
with some variations was also introduced in the three mills under the 
agency of Messrs. James Finlay & Co., in December 1927 and January 
1928. The only other mill in Bombay, which has taken steps towards 
the adoption of the system, is the Kohinoor Mill under the agency of 
Messrs. Killick Xixon & Go., where economies have been introduced in 
the Preparatory and Spinning Departments as follows : 

Blow Boom — 2 men to 3 seutdiers. 

Eovijig Frames — 1 man to 2 machines. 

Spinning Frames — 2 men to 3 sides. 

Since the resumption of work after the agreement of the 4th of October, 
the system previously introduced has been in operation, though there 
have been one or two strikes in connection with it. It may be added 
that the system of three looms or four looms for one weaver instead of 
the usual "two looms is not new in India. Thus the first Table in para- 
graph 23 at page 12 of the Report on the Wages Enquiry of 1921 shows 
a total of 399 weavers looking after 3 looms, and 287 looking after four 
looms, izi the Bombay Presidency, Out of these 134 and 53 respectively 
were in Bombay City and Island, and 223 and 221 respectively in Ahmed- 
abad. Similarly, in the Table in paragraph 36 at page 14 of the Report 
on the Wages Enquiry of 1923, the number of weavers with three looms 
in the Bombay Presidency is showzi as 434 and the number of those with 
four looms as 212. out of which 185 and 3 were from Bondzay City and 
104 and 110 from Ahmedabad. Again as regards increased spindlagc 
per operative, the Tariff Board Report (p. 136) mentions that in a mill 
in Madras three operatives instead of four were then looking after 720 
spindles, t.c., 240 each. They also point out that the number of spindles 
per operative in Japan, England and the United States is very much 
larger. 

287. Various objections have been raised to this system in the written 
statement of the Joint Strike Committee about it, 
Question oe extea which is reproduced in Appendix Xlll. The first 
sTEAiNON opeeatives. quostion we take up is whether the increased 
work imposed on an operative by his having to 
attend to more spindles, machines or looms, is unreasonable. Evidence 
was given by many witnesses from the mills that they could not properly 
do this increased work without undue strain, but statements of this kind 
made by men who have never tried the increased efficiency methods and 
have no knowledge of the conditions under which the extra worlf^n doim. 
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sliould of course be considerably discounted. Ko witnesses were called 
from the mills, in which the ‘ Efficienipy ’ system is actually working, to 
vsupport the allegations contained in the written statement of the Joint 
Strike Committee on the three-loom and tyo-frame s 3 :stem, as to the 
undue strain imposed on the operatives concerned. On the other hand 
there is a considerahle body of testimony by persons in a position to 
express a realiable opinion that, under suitable couditions, a weaver 
can easily mind three looms, and a spinner mind two sides of a frame. 
Such evidence is strongly supported by the fact that the increased work 
has been done for some time in India and that very much more is done 
in other countries. One of the fundamental points of the system is 
that, while asking the operative to give an increased efficiency, extra 
facilities should be given to make things easy for him, such as the supply 
of good material, simplification of the work and extra assistance. Thus 
Mr. Stones in his summing up on the system stated as follows 

'' Much is made on page 4 (of the Joint Strike Committee’s written 
statement) of the tendency in Indian mills to spin higher counts of 
yarn from cotton than the quality of the cotton warrants. MJ* 
emphatically state that we have done the reverse, namely, that we 
are spinning counts from mixings which W'oiild readily s])in finer 
counts, in fact the provision of better cotton is one of the funda- 
mentals for the success of the new scheme and is our most costly item 
of increased expenditure iu connection with the scheme. 

“ Our experiments were made on frames used for the spinning of 
higher counts and it was decided that for the present it certainly 
should be optional to the worker to keep to one side on counts \ Os and 
below. 

“ On page 7 it is stated that it takes at least half a day for each 
beam to be properly arranged on the loom and set to work. We 
would first point out that the weaver has nothing to do with putting 
the beam on the loom or setting it to work. This is done by the Line- 
Jobber and assistants provided to do the work and instead of taking 
half a day, takes about fifteen minutes. 

On the lower portion of page 7 it is stated that no weaver can 
hope to rim the additional three looms during the absence of a fellow 
worker. We actually provide spare men to bring the beam and weft 
to the loom and take away cloth, in addition to a spare weaker in 
each two sections to attend to smashes and tend the looms during the 
temporary absence of a weaver. Incidentally I might mention that 
we have on many occasions found weavers tending six looms during 
the absence of a worker without any apparent ill-eftect. 

We claim to have eased the position for the weaver by the 
provision of better material supplied to the loom in better form and 
are convinced that under . conditions such as we provide in the 
Manchester and Apollo Mills, that a capable weaver can mind 6 looms. 
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“ We have provided good luiiiiidity. extra strong 3 ^arii from superior 
mixings, bigger supplies of weft, special sizing, help to the weaver in 
tlie sbaj)e of assistance in fating wett to tlie loom and bringing clotli 
from tlie loom and other minor improvements which, when combined 
with tlie fact that only standard plain cloths are produced, make it 
possible for a skilled weaver to mind not three but up to six looms. We 
agree that this is impossible under conditions existipg in the majority 
of weaving sheds in Bomba^y but with the advent of intense specialisa- 
tion, there is no reason why more looms should not he tended/' 

288. AVe are satisfied that, where the s^nstem is now worked in the 
Bombay mills that have adopted it, steps of this kind have been taken. 
Our observation at a personal visit to a mill, where the new system was 
working, did not lead us to think that it entailed undue strain on the 
operatives concerned. There is in fact some evidence before us that 
operatives, when they have the option of looking after more spindles or 
machines at an increased wage, have voluntarily offered to do the increased 
work, and this is corroborated by the objection taken in the 
Seventeen Demands to' this heiiig done without the approval of the 
workers’ organisation (see paragraph 155). We do not therefore think 
that this objection has been vsustained. Nor was it urged before us by 
Mr. Bakliale in his summing up. On the contrary he said that he felt 
that rationalisation of this kind was inevitable imder the existing 
conditions of competition. 

289. The objections that he raised were of a different kind. He laid 

stress mainly on the loss of employment entailed 
peeSdeS by the adoption of the scheme and contended 

that the scheme should be held to be unfair, 
unless certain conditions were fulfilled. These are : — 

1. There should be State control, i.e., nationalisation of the- 
industry. 

2. Combination amongst the employers, so as to make the scheme 
of '' Rationalisation ” as successful as possible. 

3. Concentration in the industry, so as to reduce the costs of produc- 
tion and enable mills here effectively to compete with apeountry mills, 

d. The adoption of proper measures to meet the mieniployment 
entailed, such as an Unemployment Insurance Scheme, Labour 
Exchanges, and absorption of xTnemplo3md, if not in the same industry, 
at least in other ones. 

290. As to the first of these conditions, the question of nationlisatioii 
cannot properly be considered by us for the reasons given in para- 
graph 192, and it is to be noted that an elaborate scheme for nationalisa- 
tion of the coal mining industry was rejected by the Royal Commission 
on the Coal Industry (1925)*. 

291. The se('oml coiidition is, we take it, one for some amalganiation 
among employers, such as we have suggested in paragraph 206, It cannot, 
however, be regarded as a condition precedent to the introduction of 

* 8ee Chapter 0 of the Report. 
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tixe scheme. Similarly the third condition, which we understand to 
amount to simultaneous and concerted action, is one that does not appear 
to us to he an essential preliminary to its adoption. In fact it 
would, in our opinion, be more conducive to alleviation of consequent 
unemployment to have a gradual adoption of the scheme by the 
mills and not its simultaneous adoption by all. As to the fourth 
condition, it cam no doubt be contended that the adoption of the 
scheme on a wide scale by most or all of the Bombay mills, should 
be deferred until proper measures to meet consequent unemployment 
-are desired, especially as a Labour Commission is shortly to visit 
India and will presumably enquire into questions connected with 
unemployment and the feasibility of adopting measures such as 
have been taken in Great Britain. But in our opinion there is no 

sufficient ground for saying that the adoption 
Provision for bea.ltng Scheme would be unreasonable unless 

WITH UNEMPLOYMENT. . . -y t i i i t i 

it IS preceded by the establishment of an 
Unemployment Insurance scheme and of Labour Exchanges, such as 
exist in other countries. The carrying out of any Eecommendations 
of the Labour Commission on the subject may take years, and 
meanwhile the progress of the industry, and its ability to meet world 
-competition, would be hindered in an unjustifiable manner. As already 
pointed out in paragraph 202, the World Economic Conference on 
Eationalisation held at Geneva in May 1927 favoured the rational organi- 
sation of production and distribution, including increase in the efficiency 
of labour. It did not lay down that it should be introduced only when 
there was a suitable system of Unemployment Insurance, etc., but said 
that it must be applied with the care which is necessary in order, while 
-at the same time continuingtheprogress of rationalisation, not to injure 
the legitimate interests of the workers ’’ ; and that '' suitable measures 
should be provided for cases where during the first stage of its realisa- 
tion it may result in loss of employment or more arduous work.'’ The 

suitable measures referred to must obviously be determined by the 
circumstances of each case, and cannot reasonably be held to include 
an Unemployment Insurance Scheme, or other elaborate measures of 
that kind, in all cases. In the present instance we must have due 
regard to the fact that in India at present no system of Unemployment 
‘Insurance exists, and that it may accordingly be said (as in fact the 
representatives of the Millowners have contended) that no burden in 
respect of unemployment can properly be put on Millowners, until 
the whole subject has been considered by Government and the 
Legislature, and a proper scheme for Unemployment Insurance drawn 
up. The only proposal for alleviating the unemployment caused by 
the scheme that was suggested by them was that with the proper co- 
operation of labour there would result enough increase in demand to 
justify the establishment of double-shift working ; but this does not 
appear to be a likely solution of the problem in the near future, and the 
Tarifli Board in paragraph 70' of their Eeport (page 145) say that 
Bombay is a most unsuitable centre for the adoption of this system. 
In Cor opinion a via media between the two extreme positions taken 
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up by the Labour representatives and tlieMillowners' Association should 
be feasible and more reasonable than either view. 


Opmois OF THE -^Tq are of the opinion, for the reasons that we 
have already given in paragraph 202, that there 
is some obligation on the Millowners to try and take some steps towards 
mitigating hardship due to loss of employment caused by the 
introduction of the Efficienc}?' ’’ Scheme. 


252. S imilarly , on the other hand, we are also of opinion that there is an 
obligation on the Labour representatives to use their best influence with 
the workers to co-operate with the Millowners in the gradual introduction 
of efficiency methods for the progress of the industry on which not only 
the employment of spinners and weavers depends but with which the 
welfare of the whole community in Bombay is so largely bound up. We 
are convinced that it is mainly by efficiency methods that the Industry 
can hope to hold its own against world competition, and we feel it is 
incumbent on the Labour representatives to participate in this spirit 
in every possible manner in any steps or scheme for mitigating the hard- 
ship of unemployment during the period of transition to efficiency 
methods. In this connection we are not in a position to estimate 
accurately the volume of eventual unemployment which may follow if 
^ Bationalisation ’ proceeds gradually, as we suggest ; neither is it easy, in a 
country where unskilled operatives are mostly agricultural workers and can 
resort to agriculture, to gauge real unemployment, in the sense in which 
the term is understood in industrial countries. We have some indica- 
tion of the effect of the scheme from the statement of Mr. Stones, that 
in the Sassoon group, composed of nine mills, a total of about 5,100 
men were retrenched from a muster of approximately 27,000, as a result 
of the introduction of the efficiency vsystem during the last three years. 


It must be observed that this does not necessarily mean that every one 
out of the 5,100 men has remained on the unemployment list, although 
it must be recognised that there must have been some hardship caused 
to a portion of them— particularly the skilled Avorkers— during the 
waiting period before they' found some employment. It is to meet such 


Recommendatiofts of 
Committee fob alevia- 


cases, and with a view to avoid delay in the 
settlement of this cpiestion pending the Report of 


TING CONSEQUENT UN- the forthcomiiig Royal Commission on Labour 


employment. 


and any action thereon by the State, that we 


make, though not without considerable diffidence, the following 
suggestions for certain tentative measures for the consideration of the 
Millowners and the Trade TTnion Leaders. 


1. The Millowners should set up some machinery for taking note of 
all cases where workers are discharged on account of reduction of staff, 
and help them as far as possible to get suitable employment either in 
some other mill or in some other industry. This would to some extent 


correspond to the survey and co-operation that were recognised by some 
of the Unemployment Insurance Committee of 1925 in England, who 
say* : — The time has come when every’- industry should be invited 
•to co-operate in a systematic effort to survey its own unempl^ment 
^ Report of the Unemployment Insurance Committee, Volume 1, page 26. 
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problem and its own supply of labour. In certain trades arrangements 
already exist between employers and Trade Unions for tlie filling of 
vacancies and for tie transfer of labour. It is not suggested tliat these 
relations should be disturbed ; rather that they should be developed and 
become an integral and effective part of tlie Employment Exchange 
system. If each of the great industries were thus to consider its own 
problem it would-be possible to see how far labour which is surplus and 
redundant in one branch of industry can be turned to account in another 
branch.” It is also sometimes done in the United States of Aineric^^ . 
Thus Philip Klein in the '' Burden of Unemployment ” (1923) at page 144 
says that, when the International Harvester Company bad to adopt a 
series of emergency and relief measures in 1921-22 and reduce its 
personnel, '' Employment managers acted to a limited extent as agencies 
for securing work , elsewhere for as many of these laicl-off men as 
possible.” 

2. The Millowners’ Association should consider the feasibility of a 
scheme for the payment of a gratuity to a worker, which may amount to 
say, four weeks’ or six weeks’ wages according to his length of service, 
payable in suitable cases of discharged employees, who may need help 
during the waiting period while they are seeking employment. With 
this view, we suggest the formation of what we may call an Out-of- 
work Donation Fund ” on a voluntary basis, to be created by a system 
of setting aside a contribution by the Millowners of one anna per opera- 
tive per month (which means virtually a contribution from the share-' 
holders), to which fund the Operatives through their Eepresentatives 
should be invited to contribute one anna or at least half-anna per head 
per month. As there are about 150,000 operatives in the textile trade 
in Bombay, we expect this will yield on the one anna basis about 
Es. 18,750 per month, i.e., Es. 2,25,000 per year, or in the case of the half 
amia basis about Es. 14,000 per month, or Es. 1,68,000 per year. We 
have reason to believe that such a small contribution will not be 
felt a burden in the case of the workers, especially by the weavers, 
whose wages are about Es. 50 per month. This Fund could be 
administered in consultation with the Labour Leaders through the 
Joint Committee to be set up, or through a separate Committee if 
necessary for this special purpose. Eules for the administration of this 
Fund can be framed by the Committee, and the position reviewed from 
time to time as Eationalisatioii ” proceeds. 

In the case of the Millowners, this contrihiition will involve a burden 
of about Es. 125 on an average per mill per month, and such a small 
addition to the monthly wages bill of each mill, will, in our opinion, be a 
wise investment and a good price for eventual prosperity and improve- 
ment of the trade. A deliberate adoption of a system that will lead to 
considerable unemployment, makes it reasonable that the persons 
adopting it should do something to give financial help to the discharged 
worker in the manner we suggest, and this will be in accordance with 
the recommendation in the Kesolution of the World Economic 
Gonf^nce, which we have already cited. W e do not mean to suggest any 
general principle beyond that mentioned in that recommendation and 
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we make this suggestion tentatively, pending any proposals on the 
subject that may be made by the forthcoming Eoyal Commission. 

3. Care should be taken by the Millowners to see that the scheme is 
introduced gradually as regards the reduction of staff, so that the conse- 
cpient unemployment may be spread over a period of time and not caused 
suddenly. This will also enable sufficient notice to be given to opera- 
tives, so that they could seek other employment. ^ 

4. Pending the full introduction of the scheme, a mill might follow 
what is a common practice in the reeling and winding departments, viz,, 
employ more hands than are required, so that the workers, who do not 
do a full day’s work, get a reduced wage. This is preferred by them on 
the principle of '' Half a loaf is better than no bread As an instance 
in point, we may refer to the so-called Railway Redundancy Agreement* 
in England, under which the Railway Companies agreed to '' aim at 
finding employment for as many men as possible in the respective grades, 
on the basis of so distributing the available work amongst the men in 
each grade as to yield on broad lines, an actual weekly earning equivalent 
to three clays’ pay at ordinary rate.” 

293. The above suggestions are intended to be mainly preliminary to 
any large extension of the Efficiency ” System likely to result in a con- 
siderable amount of unemployment, and we realize that the Association 
may prefer to wait for the recommendations of the forthcoming Labour 
Commission on the subject before taking any active steps in this direction. 
But we hope that the first two of these, at any rate, may be started 
without delay, as an earnest of the Association’s desire to help discharged 
operatives to get other employment, and to further any properly-designed 
scheme for alleviating unemployment. We are confident that the Mill- 
owners in Bombay will not endeavour to extend the '' Efficiency ” System 
without due regard to the necessity of taking such measures as may 
legitimately be required from them towards this end. 

294. We, therefore, consider that the general objections of the Labour 

representatives to the existence and extension of 

Opinio:^ of the the Efficiency ” Scheme at present working in 
Se^SysSm some mills in Bombay are insufficient to justify 

this being held to be unfair and uu reason able. 
We hold that the system is a fair and reasonable one, provided it is 
accompanied by conditions for assisting and simplifying the work of the 
operatives concerned, such as exist in those mills. This proviso is, in our 
opinion, of the utmost importance, and we understand it to be conceded 
by the Millowners. Now that provision has been made for a Joint 
CommittMy it should be easier to have any complaint that may arise as 
to defective materia] or machinery investigated without delay and settledj, 
especially if our recommendation about the Trade Unions employing a 
Technical expert adviser (see paragraph 285) is carried out. A conse- 
quential condition, which we also understand to be conceded by the Mill- 
owners’ Association, is that, where the earnings of an operative are 
diroiDished on account of any undue defects in material or machinery, he 

^ l^reement dated 21st Mav 1926 batweea the Railway Companies and the Ikffwaj 
mde Unions. ^ 

jc 1 — II 
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sliotild be compensated by some extra allowance, until provision is made 
for remedying the defect. In this connection we may refer to an agree- 
ment of May 5th, 1892, between the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners 
and the Amalgamated Operative Spinners’ Association in Lancashire 
which was in the following terms : — 

Where bad work is proved, the employers agree that, it shall be 
an admitted principle that the men shall be entitled to compensation 
for loss in wages until the grievance is removed. 

'' Should there be no loss in w^ages, but the work is proved to be bad, 
then the firm involved .shall make such alterations in the speed or 
material as may in the opinion of the investigators be required to 
meet the case. 

“ Any loss in wages resulting from such temporary reduction in 
speed shall be covered to such an extent as the two Associations 
shall decide,” 


295, We next come to a consideration of the wages proposed under the 
two schemes “ A ” and '' B.” This involves at the 
CoNsmERATioN OF outsct the question, what portion of the saving to 
the Millowners that results from the introduction 
of the system, should go in the form of extra wages to the 
worker for his additional work. The Joint Strike 
Committee in their written statement about 
the three-loom and tw'o-frame systems say on 
this point : — 


Pkopobtion of Savings 

FOB WOBKEB. 


The workers who are asked to follow the new systems rightly 
contend that the profits resulting from the system should not be 
appropriated by the Millowners, and that all the profits except such 
portion of them as is due to the owners on account of the additional 
investment made and expenses incurred by them which are not covered 
by the depreciation fimd, should go to the workers, to whose additional 
labom’ the increased output is due.” 

Mr. Bakhale in his simrming-up put the Labour view as being that the 
worker is entitled to the full amount of this saving for the extra work 
involved, unless the employer has spent something in improving the 
machinery or in any other direction. It is difiScult to see how there could 
be any advantage to the industry in the way of decreasing the costs 
of production such as was contemplated by the Tariff Board, if this 
principle were accepted; and it is an extreme view which no doubt appeals 
to the worker, but which does not appear to be encouraged by responsi- 
ble writers on the Trade Unionist side. Thus Mr. Cole in The Payment 
of Wages ” at pages 27 and 28 says - 

There is, moreover, a further moral question of importance 
arising in this connection. Ought the results of improved machinery 
or Works organisation or better material or methods of doing a job 

•^Jgpil^tive Agreements between Employers and Workpeople (1910)5 147, 
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to go to employer or to workman ? j\Iany of tlie yame arguments 
occur in this connection as under the second heading. The employer 
who believes in the wage system, i.e,, in the morality of purchasing 
labour powmr in the labour market at a price determined by supply 
and demand, will hold that any extra payment over and above the 
market rate is pure bounty, and that the workman has no claim at 
all to the product of his industry. Moreover, othcrj-^ who do not take 
quite this view will argue that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
the improvement in methods or materials which lighten the job is not 
the result of Labour's work but of some person’s inventive capacity, 
and that not the ivorkman but the employer who acquires the inventor 
or the invention has a good claim to any increased product that may 
result. To this the most effective answer would seem to be that it is 
a dangerous argument for the employer to urge. We may admit 
that often Labour does not cause the extia productivity, but neither 
does the employer, and therefore neither of them is entitled to the 
benefit, or disentitled to it, on that ground. The introduction of a 
labour-saving device into a particular occupation does not, on 
profound moral principles, entitle the workers concerned to the full 
benefit of the change, but it certainly does entitle them to share in 
that benefit, and their claim to a share is as good as that of the 
consuming public and far stronger than that of the employer.” 

Similarly, Webb’s Industrial Democracy ” at page 289 says : — 

So effectually is the cotton spinner secured by his piece-work lists 
against being compelled to give more work without more pay, that 
it has been found desirable deliberately to concede to the employers, 
by lowering the rates as the number of spindles increases, some share 
of the resulting advantages, in order that the Trade LTnion may 
encourage enterprising millowners in the career of improvement.” 

The fact is that under the improved conditions that are provided in the 
few mills, where the Efficiency ” systems are now 'vrorking, the work 
of the operative cannot properly be said to be doubled, and the institution 
of the im})roved conditions almost necessarily involves extra expense 
on the Millowner. This was very well brought out by Mr. Cursetji M, 
Sutaria, Manager of the Swadeshi Mills, in answer to a question about 
the proportionate increase that a three or four-loom weaver should get, 
as follows : — 

I think 50 per cent, of the third-loom wage ought to go to the 
weaver, and the remaining 50 or 40 per cent, to the company. I will 
tell you w'hy. You w^ant superior cotton, and that means extra 
expense to the company. You want greater length of pirn and that 
means additional machinery, additional buildings and additional 
power for it. Then you require very good humidification and venti- 
lation, so that the weaver may not sweat. That means extra expense 
to the company. Then you have to provide for depreciation and 
interest charges. I think 50 per cent, to the weaver is fair, and the 
remaining 50 or even 40 per cent, should go to the inillow%ner,” ' 

YC 1 — 
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296. The wages proposed to be allowed to a three-loom and four-loom 

weaver in the two mills of the Sassoon Group, 

Opinion as to actttal where weaving is done under this system, in fact 
WAOES PBOPosED. approximate to this proportion of 50 per cent. 

A three-loom weaver is to get 82 per cent, of the 
total earnings from the three looms computed on the basis of the Mill- 
owners! Standardisation List, i,e., he will receive 46 per cent, of the 
earnings of the third loom. A fonr-loom weaver is to get 75 per cent, 
of the total earnings from the four looms, i.e., he will receive 50 per cent, 
of the earnings of the third and fourth looms. Similarly a ratio of 50 
per cent, is allowed in the case of Drawing Frames, where two men are 
put to three heads instead of the usual three men to three heads, and 
each man is given 25 per cent, over the standard rate, and in the case 
of Eoving Tenters looking after two Eoving Frames on coarse counts. 
This ratio, however, is much higher than the corresponding one allowed 
for a Eoving Tenter on double frames imder the Lancashire Oldham 
List,’’ which is only about 30 per cent., and it cannot reasonably be 
said that a ratio of 50 t)er cent, is a proper one in all cases, for to do so 
may raise the costs of production so high as to defeat the object of the 
introduction of the Scheme, which is to enable the Bombay mills to 
cheapen production and so maintain their position against world-wide 
competition. This is an important consideration, which in our opinion 
may justify a lower ratio in other cases. We notice that in the United 
States it is said that the number of looms attended to by one weaver 
has been more than doubled, with only a ten per cent, increase in wages.*^ 
The reduction of the ratio in the case of a Eoving Tenter on finer Counts 
and of a Eing Frame Tenter on more than 300 spindles does not go as 
far as that, the lowest percentage for a Eover being 20 per cent, and for 
a Ring Frame Tenter 37 per cent. These ratios do not seem to us to 
be unreasonable. 

297. In the Blow Room, one Scutcher is put on two machines instead 
of the usual one man to one machine, and his wages are raised from 
Rs. 16 plm 70 per cent, to Es. 21 plus 70 per cent. He, therefore, gets 
an increase of about 31 per cent. A Lattice Feeder looking after two 
machines gets Es. 19 plus 70 per cent, while one looking after one 
machine gets Es. 15 plus 70 per cent., an increase of about 27 per cent. 
These ratios seem to us reasonable. In the Card Room a Team system^ 
on similar lines to the English system, has been introduced, splitting 
the cards into sections of 30 cards of three preparations. In these 
Teams Grinders and Strippers, as such, are eliminated, and the duties 
are interchangeable. In regard to them, Mr. Bakhale in his summing 
up on the subject only" drew attention to two points, viz., (1) the 
difference in wages paid to the Fly Gatherers and Lap Carriers in 
the two systems ; and (2) the difference between the wage-bills in the 
two systems, amounting to about Rs. 156 in favour of the '' B ” system. 
As to the first point, it is true that the '' B ” system pays Es. 2 more to 
a Lap Carrier or Fly Gatherer than the “ A ” system allows, although 
the npmber of Cards looked after by the Team is higher in the latter than 
in tne former case ; but it was explained to us that in the B ” system 

’ of ISTovember 1928, page 12. 
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the Team has the additional duty of setting the Cards, whereas in the 
“A’’ system the Assistant Jobber is assigned that duty. The basic 
wage of Rs. 16 and Rs. 18 respectively is higher than that of Rs. 15 
which has been agreed on as that of a Lap Carrier or Fly Gatherer in the 
Standardisation Scheme. We do not therefore think that there is any- 
thing substantial in this objection. As to the second point there is a 
tliiierence in the two Team systems employed for the Card Rooms, and 
that of E. D. Sassoon and Company is undoubtedly cheaper than the 
otlier. We cannot merely on that account hold that the wmges given 
by the former require revision. They are higher than those agreed 
to for Card Room operatives under the Standardisation Scheme, except 
that Flat Grinders are paid the same basic wages, viz., Rs. 16-8-0 for 
attending to one machine and Rs. 18 for two machines, as compared 
with Rs. 32 under the '' B ’’ system. This was explained as being 
due to a difference of opinion as to the skill of a Flat Grinder compared 
with that of a Stripper, -who gets Rs. 20 under the '' B ” system, and 
Rs. -26 as a Front or Back Jobber under tbe A system. "ViTiichever 
may be the better view, the Standardisation wages paid by E. D. Sassoon 
and Company cannot be said to be unreasonable, as tlie work is the same 
as that done under the Standardisation Scheme. It is true that the 
wages in the Blow Room and Card Room have not been increased as 
much as in other departments, but it was pointed out that in those 
departments the MilloTOers had spent large sums of money in improving 
the arrangements. Thus in the written statement of the Millowners’ 
Association, wRich is reproduced in Appendix XII, it is stated that 
in the Blow Room the old plant wms scrapped and replaced by two 
Exhaust and four Finisher Scutchers, and in the Card Room the Cards 
in the mill were completely overhauled and in case of doubt of the quality 
of the Card Fillet the Card was entirely reclothed. It was also said 
that more money has to be spent in the supply of good quality of cotton 
for the working of the Effiicieiicy ’’ system. We are not prepared to 
say that the wages proposed in those two departments, which are equal 
to or higher than those of the Standardisation Scheme, are too low. 

298. Mr. Bakhale raised another point that the wages of the Head 
Jobber and Line Jobber in the Ring Frame Department were insufficient, 
having regard to the increased number of spindles to be looked after! 
The increase of basic pay is Rs. 15 and the number of spindles to be 
looked after is nearly doubled. But the number of employees to be 
looked after will be very nearly the same. In any case, as stated in 
Note 5 to the Spinning and Weaving Lists, the number and pay of Head 
Jobbers are entered only for guidance, and these men are outside the 
Scheme. Mr. Stones also stated that his firm are working for the elimin- 
atioD of Head Jobbers and Line Jobbers and replacing them by trained 
men, who have served an apprenticeship course at the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute. The question, therefore, is not of material 
importance. 

OoNCLiTsioK OF THE 299. Thc Tcsult is that we accept the Efficiency 
Committee. Scheme as fair and reasonable. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 


300. The general result of our enquiry is that we regard the proposals 
of the Millowners’ Association (a) for Standardisa- 
Aun of wages, duties and numbers of operatives 

m a mill (paragraphs 19/ to 204 and 294 to 299), 
and (6) for Standing Orders for the operatives ahont the conditions of 
their employment (paragraph 126), as being in the main fair and reason- 
able. On the other hand we consider that, while there is jnstification 
for the Associations' proposal to make a cut of 7|- per cent, in weavers' 
wages, which is discussed in Chapter V, there are reasonable objections 
to be urged against its adoption in the present circumstances, and we 
recommend that it should be dropped by the Association, provided the 
Labour leaders undertake to co-operate in working the Standardisation 
Scheme (paragraph 239). 


301. The main Standardisation Scheme, which was put forward by 
Standardisation Association on the 4th October 1928, was 
Schemes— Chapters IV considerably modified as a result of meetings 
TO VII. that took place between Snb-Committees of the 

Association and the Joint Strike Committee in January and February 
1929, and this modified Scheme has been accepted by the Joint Strike 
Committee, subject to some general objections and some qualifications 
(paragraphs 188 and 266). Some general questions connected with the 
Scheme are considered in Chapter IV, and the disputed points in Chapter 
VL We hold that the Scheme, as modified, is fair and reasonable 
(paragraphs 196 and 197), with a few minor alterations on some points 
of difference between the parties (paragraphs 268, 272. 273, 277, 278, 
280, and 281 A), but this is subject to such revision of the part of the 
Scheme that regulates the wages of weavers as may be necessary to 
prevent a cut of 7-| per cent, in their wages, if our recommendation 
on this point in paragraph 239 is adopted. It is also subject to 
such further revision as may be shown to be necessary by experience 
on some points (paragraphs 274, 281, and 281B). Furthermore, the 
Scheme itself reserves various matters for subsequent standardisation, 
and it is proposed to revdse it after a few months’ trial. With this object 
and that of avoiding strikes and lock-outs, machinery has been provided 
by the Mediation Rules ”, agreed to by both sides for setting up Joint 
Committees to enquire into disputes arising under the Scheme and to 
endeavour to arrange for settlement (paragraphs 1 98 and 282 ) . The part 
of the Standardisation Scheme, which is called the ''Rational” or 
" Efficiency ” System, and which aims at reducing the number of 
operatives employed in mills, while raising their wages and providing 
conditions favourable for the extra efficiency expected from the 
ope?Kivives, is also held by us to be fair and reasonable (paragraph 299). 
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302. Some proposals for amending and adding to the Standing Orders 
that were presented by the Miliowners' Associa- 
03 ^^™!! tion on the 4th October 1928 were made before 

us by the Association on 15th January 1929 
(paragraph 23). In Chapter II, we have considered, these as well as the 
original Standing Orders, and prepared a draft of the amended Standing 
Orders in the form in which we consider them to be fair and reasonable 
(Appendix III). The main alterations we propose are as follows : — 


(1) The finality of the order of a manager or of the Managing Agents 
should be without prejudice to any right of an operative affected by his 
or their decision to resort to legal proceedings in a Court of law 
(paragraph 31). 

(2) The Standing Orders should not be altered without the previous 
consultation of, and consideration of objections by, the operatives or 
their representatives (paragraphs 35 and 36), 

(3) A rule should be added about granting leave (paragraph 57). 

(4) A rule should be inserted as to the method of calculating wages 
(paragraph 68). 

(5) The right to play-off ” for trade purposes should be restricted 
to a period of two days at a time (paragraph 73). 

(6) An operative who is played-off ” for a period longer than a 
week should be permitted to leave the Company’s service on intimation 
of his indention without further notice (paragraph 75). 

(7) A rule should be added entitling an operative to compensation 
for detention in a mill for over an hour in the event of stoppage of work 
owing to breakdown of machinery, etc. (paragraphs 76 to 78). 

(S) The period of notice for termination of employment should be 
reduced to 14 days (paragraphs 79 to 82). 

(9) A rule should be added as to payment of unclaimed wages 
(paragraph 91). 


303. The principal discussions in Chapter, II are on the following 
points - 

(1) As to the advisability of an extra morning recess; we have 
agreed with the Tariff Board as to its advisability and have suggested 
it being tried as an experiment in suitable mills with a reduction of 
the working hours to 9^ (paragraphs 40 to 42). 

(2) As to exempting weavers from taking out and presenting 
attendance tickets ; we have held that there is no suJBScient reason 


to exempt them (paragraphs 49 to 52). 

(3) As to the liability of operatives to be searched ; we have held 
this to be reasonable (paragraphs 62 to 66). 

(4) As to payment of wages being made earlier than at present ; 
we have recommended an attempt tg pay them by the 10th of each 
month (paragraph 67). 

(5) As to the legality and fairness of “ playing-off ” ; we have held 
that there is no objection to this in the. case of stoppages due to causes 
for which the employer is not responsible, but that it should be res- 
tricted to a period not exceeding two days at a time in the of 

playing-off for trade purposes (paragraphs 69 to 74). 
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(6) As to tte legality and fairness of forfeiture of wages for leaving 
without due notice ; we have answered this in the affirmative 
(paragraphs 87 to 90). 

(7) As to the legality of operatives striking work without notice or 
inciting others to do so ; we have held that this can rightly be treated 
as misconduct rendering an operative liable to dismissal (paragraphs 
99 to 102). 

(8) As to the proposed abolition of fines ; pending the decision of 
the Legislature we have rejected this proposal (paragraphs 45 and 109 
to 112). 

(9) As to the compulsory purchase by weavers of spoilt cloth ; we 
have held that its compulsory purchase is objectionable, and have 
suggested a rule on the subject to restrict this present practice within 
reasonable limits (paragraphs 116 to 120). 

304. The '' Seventeen Demands ” are discussed in Chapter III, 

and we have held that Nos. 3*, 4, 6, 6, 9, 10, 12, 

mandI— Chapter IIL^' reasonable. 

All of these except 12 and 13 were eventually 
conceded by the Millowners’ Association. Nos. 8 and 11 have been 
held by us to be unfair and unreasonable and the remaining three, viz., 
Nos. 1, 2 and 7, have been held by us to be partly fair and reasonable, 
and partly not. 

305. The principal discussions in Chapter III are as to Demands 
numbers 2, 8, 11 and 12, and the opinions of the Committee may be 
summarised as follows : 

(1) No. 2. — Employees in Mechanics’ Shops have established a 
uniform practice of working for only 8| hours a day ; and in standardis- 
ing their wages on the basis of a ten hours’ day ; a fro mta increase 
should be given in any wage based on what they got for 8-| hours’ 
work a day. On the other hand, other employees, who now work for 
less than 10 hours a day in some mills, such as Warpers and Sizers, 
have not established such a uniform practice, and the demand that 
there should be no increase in their daily hours without paying over- 
time rates cannot be justified as fair and reasonable (paragraphs 149 
and 150). 

(2) No. <S.— In this enquiry we should not be justified in importing 
the principle of a minimum wage to the extent demanded, viz., the 
fixing of a definite standard of Rs. 30 below which the wages of no 
mill-operative in Bombay should fall, and we should confine ourselves 
to seeing that there is no diminution in the wages of operatives who 
have been hitherto getting a low pay, and that relief is given in those 
cases where they are unduly low (paragraph 163). The principle of 
equality of pay for males and females cannot properly be applied in 
this enquiry, and we should not be justified in going beyond seeing 
that the lowest pay of a,wc)man under the Standardisation Scheme 
is sufficient to enable her Id' maintain herself, without dependents 
(paragraph 166). The wages proposed for male and female sweepers 

* As sub8e<^uently modified. 
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in tlie Standardisation Scheme are not unduly low (paragraphs 163 
and 168). 

(3) No. 11 . — The complaint about a daily partial cleaning by a 
weaver of his two looms by brushing away the fluff that accumulates 
is unreasonable (paragraph 138). 

(4) No. 12 . — On the whole we favour the proposal to consolidate 
the existing high prices allowance with the original wages, subject 
to the understanding that tliis will not affect any prospective revision 
of wages according to the cost of living (paragraphs 179 and 180). 


306. We have considered the question of unemployment resulting 

from the Standardisation and '' Efficiency '' 
Unemploimext. Schemes in Chapters IV and VII (paragraphs 202 
to 204 and 291 to 293), In paragraph 292 we have made some sugges- 
tions for action by the Millowners’ Association and the workers and 
their representatives towards alleviathig unemployment, pending the 
carrying out of any recommendations that may be made by the 
proposed Royal Commission on Labour questions. 

307. In paragraph 285 we have recommended that the Textile 

Trade Unions should combine to arrange for the 

Technical Expeet. assistance of an expert Technical adviser in 

dealing with disputes arising under the Standardisation Scheme. 

308. In Chapter V, which discusses the proposed Wage-cut, we ' 

have made a suggestion that possible economies 
Cut— Chap* management might be effected by an 

amalgamation of mills such as recently took place in 
Lancashire, or by a less extensive scheme for a combination to regulate 
the production of certain classes of goods, and their export and sale , 
(paragraph 206). On the other hand we have rejected the contention 
that the wage-cut is unjustifiiable because all possible economies in 
management have not been effected (paragraph 206), or because the 
Millowners failed to make proper provision in boom times for a future 
depression in the industry such as now exists (paragraph 207). We 
have held, after a survey of statistical aud other information, that while 
there has been some improvement in the condition of the mill industry 
during the years 1926-27 and 1927-28, and the prospect is more hopeful 
than it was in the antecedent period, the depression in the industry is 
still undoubtedly prevalent (paragraph 228). We have further held ; — 


Wage 
TEE V. 


Cut — Chap* 


(1) If the proposed cut in weavers’ wages is otherwise fair and 
reasonable, the state of the industry supports this method of obtaining 
a decrease in the costs of production ; on the other hand it cannot be 
said to be showm that the state of the industry imperatively demands 
the anticipated amiual saving of about 14 lakhs of Rupees by this 
method (paragraph 229). 


(2) There are grounds for saying that the rise in the weaver’s wage 
since 1914 is much higher than the rise in the cost of living (paragraph 

232) and that the weavers’ wages have risen in a higher proportion 
(at least 10 per cent.) than those of other male operatives (paragraph 

233) ; but objections can be urged against making a cut in view of 



tlie fact that their wages have remained at the same level for nearly 
8 years and the fall in the cost of living has remained substantially 
at the present level since the beginning of 1923 (paragraph 232). 

(3) The disparity between the weaver’s wage and that of the spinner 
exists in some other countries ; and the case of J apan, which was cited by 
the Tariff Board, is on a somewhat different footing to that of Bombay 
(paragraphs 234 to 236). Its extent in Bombay is not exceptionai in 
India and it is even higher in some places (paragraph 237). 

(4) Such a disparity is consonant with the extra skill required of a 
weaver, but its percentage increase is higher than that existing in most 
countries, and it can therefore be said to be excessive (paragraph 237). 

(5) Though there are, thus, conflicting arguments that can be urged 
for and against the proposal (paragraph 238), we have held it on the 
whole to be justifiable (paragraph 239). 

(6) In view, however, of the necessity for the full co-operation of the 
Labour leaders in working the new Standardisation Scheme, we have 
suggested that the proposal should be dropped (paragraph 239). 

309. In Chapter VII we have discussed some points that have been 

raised in connection with the Efficiency ” 

. System. We have held that the objection taken 

TEM HAPT Joffit Strike Committee that it imposes an 

undue strain on the operatives concerned has not been sustained and that 
the improved conditions essential for the proper working of the system 
are fulfilled in the case of the mills that have adopted it in Bombay 
(paragraph 287). We have also held the contention that the adoption 
of the scheme should be deferred until the establishment of an Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Scheme, and other similar steps for alleviating unemploy- 
ment have been effected by Government and the Legislature, to be 
unreasonable (paragraph 291) ; but as already mentioned we have made 
tentative suggestions on this point (paragraph 292). We have discussed 
the question of the proportion of the savings from the increased efficiency 
that should go to the worker, and have held that the proposals in the 
scheme in regard to this are reasonable (paragraphs 295 to 297). We 
have also rejected objections that were raised as to the wages of some of 
the operatives (paragraph 297). 

310, We have endeavoured to deal comprehensively, and at the same 

time concisely, with all the wide points that are 
involved in the questions referred to us for opinion, 
but we are conscious that we may have failed to 
notice in our report some of the arguments raised before us. It would, 
however, have made it unduly long to deal with everything that was 
discussed at our sittings, and we believe we have dealt with all the impor- 
tant points. We hope our report will be of utility, not only to the Mill- 
owners and the workers and their representatives, but also to Government 
and the public in aiding them to form a proper opinion upon the disputes, 
which led to this Enquiry. We think we can claim that both sides were 
'given ample opportunities to place their full cases before us ; and even 
if tl^ Enquiry serves no other useful purpose, it has resulted in the two 
sides getting nearer an agreement than they were in October 1928. 
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311. It only remains for us to record our acknowledgment of the 

^ services of those on each side, who so ungrudgingly 
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gave up their time to appearing and woriving 

before us. In particular we should mention the names of j\Ir. S. D. 

Saklatwala and Mr. F. Stones for the Association and Mr. N". M. Joslii 

and Mr. R. R. Bakhale for the Joint Strike Committee, on whom 

the brunt of^ the work fell. We must in addition place on record our 

obligations to Mr. Stones for the very lucid way in which he explained 

the technicalities of the Standardisation Scheme. Our thanks are also 

due to Mr. J. F. Gennings, Director of the Labour Office, Bombay, and 

some of his staff for the ready assistance they gave us during our enquiiy ; 

to Dr. D. B. Meek, Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and 

Statistics, Calcutta, for having helped us in the statistical part of Chapter 

V ; and to Mr. J. J. Watson, the Manager of the Government Central 

Press, and his staff for the expedition and efficiency with which the 

work connected with the printing of our Report was carried out. 

312. In conclusion we wish to express our appreciation of the zealous 
help, which has been given us by our Secretary, Mr. R. A. Melirban, whose 
knowledge of Labour conditions, as an Investigator of theljabour Office, 
has been of much use to us. He and the staff under him have had heavy 
work in order to enable our report to be submitted expeditiously. 
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Bombay, the Mth day of March 1929. 
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APPENDIX [ 

BTATiiMENT ISSUED BY THE MlLLOWNEBS' AsSOCHATTO^T C0X0ERJ3 i^sii 
THE DEMANDS BUT FORWARD ON BEHALF OF THE WORKEBS. 

Certain Demands as detailed beloM* have been forwarded to the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association by certain people on behalf of the textile workers in Bombay Iltiils who, as 
the public are aware, went on strike wdtliout formiilatinc; am’ grievances. The Conmiiltee 
of the Association have considered them carefully’ and now desire to publish their views. 
The demands and the Committee’s views are given below : — 

■> 

Proposals made on behalf Ans?rcr^ b}j the Comm dire of the. 

of Workmen, Mil!oinier,A Association, 


1. The present practices resorted to by 

some millowners which result in the 
reduction of wages shall be stopped, 
and reductions and altered condi- 
tions already effected since 1025 
shall be restored. 

2. That where the daily hours of work of 

any class of workers are at present 
less than 10. the hours shall not 
be raised to 10, without the con- 
sent of the workers concernc'd 
expressed through their organi- 
sations. When the hours are 
thus increased, the workmen 
should be paid for the same at 
the usual overtime rates. 


3. That the. millowners shall md. vary any 
of the present eondiiions to the 
disa<i vantage of t he workers before 
securing the approval of the workers 
through their organisations. 


4. That the Millowners’ Association shall 
not permit its individual members 
to vary conditions of service to the 
disadvantage of the workers without 
the sanction of the Association. 


As regards this point, in absence of any 
details of the alleged practices, it is noi 
possible to give any definite reply. The 
Association will deal with the matter if 
definite information is supplied. 


This, no doubt, refers to the practice which 
some members of ihe Association have 
recently adopted of insisting that the 
operatives of all departments wluUher 
spinning section or weaving section 
should uniformly work full Id hours as 
laid down in the Factories Act. in the 
interests of discipline the Association 
must insist that all male operatives 
should work for full 10 hours a day. 
Such increased time cannot possibly be 
paid at overtime rate as this can only 
come into operation after an operative 
has actually worked for more than 10 
hours, during the day. There can also 
be no question of a pro rata increase in 
w’ages as these operatives are already 
paid wages not only fully equal to but in 
some cases even higher than those 
received by workers on a similar class of 
work who put in full 10 hours. This is a 
reform which should be undertaken with- 
out delay. 

The Association can never agree that tius 
present conditions shall not be vankal 
without the approval of the workers’ 
organisations for the simple reason that 
some of the existing practices undoub- 
tedly leave room for improvement. I’hc 
page of the Tariff Board Report clearly 
and emphatically point out that condi- 
tions must be varied. Besides, the 
workers’ organisations at present are 
far from fully developed and there is no 
textile trade union in existence in 
Bombay that can undertake to enforce 
its own wall on its members, even when 
an understanding has been effected with 
the employers. 

On broad questions of policy, the Associa- 
tion is consulted by its members before 
making any departure from existing 
policy, but in minor matters of internal 
administration discretion is left to 
individual members. 



Demands — contd. 


Answer to Demands — contd. 


5 . The rates of new varieties shall be fixed 
by the ]\Iillowners’ Association in 
consultation with the representa- 
tives of the workers’ organisa- 
tions. 


(). Notices in vernacular showing the rates 
of piecework in detail should be 
posted in the departments for the 
information of the workers. 


7. The system by which cac'.h worker is 
rocpiired to look after 3 looms or 
the whole frame (2 sides) should 
not be introduced or continued 
without the consultation and free 
consent of the workers expressed 
through their organisations. 


8. The wages of those workers whose 
average monthly wage is less than 
Rs, 30 shall be raised substantially. 


0, The rules regarding the forfeiture of 
wages remaining unclaimed for 
certain period should be done 
away with. 

10. The conditions of employment, work 
and payment should foe stand- 
ardised. 


il. The newly introduced system of 
compellmg the workmen (e:) to 
take out and present tickets of 
attendance and {h) to clean the 
machinery daily should be discon- 
tinued. 


12. The present high prices allowances 
should be consolidated with the 
original wages. 


The rates of wmges will be fixed under the 
new standardisation scheme, and, as the 
Committee maintain that this is a reform 
wdiich must be carried out as soon as 
possible, and also for reasons mentioned 
in reply to demand 3, the answer to this 
must be in the negative. 


The Committee of the Association agree to 
notices in vernacular being put up as 
desired. 


No reforms intended to increase the 
efficiency of workers to the mutual 
benefit of both the employers and the 
employees can ever be effected in the 
textile industry in Bombay if it is stipu- 
lated that nothing should be done with- 
out the “ free consent ” of the workers. 


No reason whatever is, given for demanding 
that where the wag6 is less than Rs. 30 
it should be ‘‘ raised substantially.” 
However, in compiling our standardisa- 
tion scheme, if wages are found to be 
unduly low in any cases, same will be 
duly considered. 

Standard rules in connection with un- 
claimed wages wdll be drawn np for 
adoption by the members of the 
Association. 

The Committee of the Association agree 
that “ conditions of employment, work 
and payment should be standardised.” 
This matter has -been already receiving 
their attention, and a scheme has been 
prepared. 

The demand is tantamount to sayTng that 
no attempt should be made to enforce 
disciplinary measures. Discipline has 
been so wanting in the past that a new 
set of rules to be enforced at all mills is 
being drawn up and will be pubk’shed 
shortly. 


This demand, namely, to consolidate “ the 
present high prices, allowance ” is on the 
face of it unteir^Me. This atlowance, as 
its very name ' In^lies, is an allowance 
made on accomit of the dearness of cost 
of living since the War, but in view of the 
fall in the cost of living during recent 
years, it is impossible to consolidate this 
allowance at the present high level. 
'The table attached to this will make this 
point quite clear. 
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Demands — coiitd . 


Answer to Demands — contd. 


13, One month’s notice must be given by 
either side before terminating the 
contract of service. 


14. The Millowners’ Association should 
make standard rules for the 
guidance of its members regarding 
the grant of leave to their 
employees. 


15. All the rules that are usually posted in 

the mills or departments should 
be standardised by the Mill- 
owners’ Association so that they 
shall be uniform in all the mills. 
That none of these rules or regula- 
tions shall be such as may 
deprive tlie workers of their rights 
conferred on them by the existing 
law, goes without saying. 

16. Employment in the Weaving Depart- 

ment of the mills should be 
opened to members of the so- 
called depressed classes.” 


17. That there shall be no victimization 
of men who have taken part in the 
present dispute, or in their Union 
activities. 


This is the existing arrangement although 
it is one-side inasmuch as operatives 
seldom observe the rule of giving notice. 
However, it must be made clear that all 
over the World in the textile trade it is 
a recognised practice for employers to 
suspend work on some machines without 
notice in the event of wmrk being not 
available. This might occur through 
shortage of material, or lack of orders, or 
through any causes beyond the control of 
the employers. 

The question of granting leave on pay to 
the operatives was considered by the 
Association in the past, hut in view of the 
high j)ercentage of absenteeism and 
migratory habits of the workers, it was- 
decided that no such concession could 
possibly be granted. 

The Committee agree that the rules posted 
in the mills should ])e .standardised and 
these have already been formulated and 
will be published in due course. 


Neither the Association nor the employers 
individually have objected to members 
of the Depressed Classes working in any 
department of the mills including weav- 
ing. On the contrary, the objection has 
come from the wmrkers themselves. 

The Committee do not know- the reasons for 
anticipating any victimization either at 
present or in the future. There was no 
such victimization in the past. 


For Convenience of reference each demand and the numbers of the paragraph or 
po.ragraphs dealing with it are given seriatim below : — 


No. of 
Demand 

Brief Discription 

Pai’agraph 

No. 

■ 

1 

Reduction of wages 

143 

2 

Increase of hours of employment 

144 

3 

Consent of Workers’ organisations to variation of conditions . . 

153 

4 

Variation as to the conditions of service 

134 

5 

Rates for new varieties of cloth 

154 

6 

Posting of piece-work rates . . 

128-130 

7 

Consent of Workers’ organisations to increase of efficiency 

155 

8 

Proposed wage increase 

156-170 

9 

! Unclaimed \^ges 

* 135 

10 

Standardisation of wages, etc. 

! 143 

11 

Tickets of attendance and cleaning machinery 

137-139 

12 

Consolidation of high prices allowance with w'age.s . . 

171-180 

13 

Notice for terminating service 

140 

14 

Leave to emxAoyees 

142 

15 i 

Standardisation of Standing Orders 

131 

16 H 

Depressed Classes 

132 

17 1 

Victimisation 

133 

VC 1- 

-12 
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APPENDIX n 

Ter:\ts formulated by the Bombay Millowhebs’ Association 
{Published on 17tJi May 1928) 

We have already dealt with the demands put forward on behalf of the workers by a 
body wdiich styles' itself the Strike Committee. It is only fair that not only those who 
purport to speak on behalf of the mill operatives but the public of Bombay should also 
learn the terms on winch alone the operatives can resume work if they are so disposed. 
This is not the first time the mills workers in Bombay have downed tools suddenly 
without first bringing any S])ecific grievances before their employers and in the interests 
of disci])line and for the good of the industry it must be brought home to the workers as 
well as their leaders once and for all tliai. the method they adopt of going on strike first, 
and then forraulaiing their grievances, is utterly futile and out of date. Reforms with a 
view to improA'O tlie efiicieney of labour are badly needed, and strikes or threats of strikes 
will not deter enijfioyers from putting them through. It is well-known that tlie Industry 
in Bomhay is in a very precarious ])osition. One has only to turn to the table given on 
page 240 of the Tariff ikoard Report when it will he seen that, the total losses in 10P3, 1924 
and 1925 came to Rs. 1,28,1^1,117, Rs. 2,42,77.106 and Rs. 2,87,64,578 respectively. The 
total loss as shown in the audited statement for 192f5 was Rs. 1,95,40,008 . Complete 
figures for 1027 are not available, hut the losses for these four years alone amount to the 
colossal figure of over Rs. 81 crores. If these figures and the various suggestions made 
by the Tariff Board make anything clear, it is that the workers under no circumstances 
can be taken bac'k with any hope that the old conditions will ])e continued. 

In the first place, workers will ha\'e to accept : — 

1. Standardised Rates of IFayeo?.— The Tariff Board in Paragraph 65 of their Report lay 
great stress (ui this, and rightly so, and as standardisation of wages forms one of the 
demands put forward on behalf of the men, it is not necessary to labour this point 
further. A complete scheme is being prepared, but it must he clearly understood that 
when standardising, a certain amount of equalisation must take place, and the rates of 
Wfiges of some of the highly paid operatives who at present are obviously getting far 
more in relation to other workers will have to be brought down. On the other hand, 
where wages are considered low, they Avill be increased. The system will bo so devised 
that, in the -words of the Tariff Board, “ the st andardisation of wages throughout the 
Bombay Industry would tend to strengthen its position. ” When standardising rates 
of Avages, it is of course essential to standardise the number of men required for 
particular work. All spare or supernumerary men who may have been employed in the 
past will be done asvay with, or in other words, employers will also insist on, — 

2. Standard Muster Rolls. — Our ne.vt demand is that all male employees should work 
for full ten-hours a day as laid down in the Factories Act, or 

8. Pull ten-hours work for all 31 ale Operatives in all Departments. — Aii exception was 
made in the past in tlie case of particular departments when all the departments in the 
mills Avere running for 12 hours and more. But after the reduction of Avorking hours to 
ten, there is no excuse for continuing a practice whicli is at once uneconomical in Avorking 
and subAmrsive of discipline. There is therefore no justification for giving any pro-rata 
increase in any particular departments but all operatives must be made to Avork 
uniformly for 10 hours. 

Another matter requiring immediate attention is a uniform set of rules for all mills iji 
connection with disciplinary measures to ho enforced on the operatives. 

4. Rules and Regulations for enforcing discipline. — Such rules exist at all mills at 
present, but are not uniform nor in many instances properly enforced. A new set of Rules 
has been framed, and will be put up at ail mills in due course. It is interesting to note 
that apparently, the operatives themselves desire that conditions of employment, work 
and payment ” shoulcL be standardised, as is mentioned in the Demands submitted on 
behalf of the men. 

The chief alterations in the Rules Avill be the abolition of the present practice of allowing 
operatives to take meals during working hours. A special half hour recess will be provided 
for at 9-30 to 10 a.m. for this purpose. In order to make up for the loss of this half- 
hour, it ir proposed that the noon recess be reduced by a quarter of an hour, being from 
1 to 2:^45 p.m., ^and the closing time extended by a quarter of an hour. 
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Similarly, we deem it essential that certain matters which have been the siiliject of 
misunderstanding in the past between employers and employees should be clearly defined 
so that there may he no grounds for any grievance in the future. This has arisen mainly 
as regards. 

5. Fines and Unclaimed Wages. — Fines should be imposed in accordance with Rules 
devised for the purpose, and referred to above as our Demand No. 4. Where faulty cloth 
is handed over to weavers, this will be left in the hands of some responsible officer not 
lower in rank than Assistant Weaving Master. All fines recovered will be credited to a 
welfare fund, or utilised in some way for the benefit of workers. As to unclaimed wages, 
we have no objection to spane being made available to operatives at%nj^ time on sufficient 
identification. 

Another jnatter which falls under this head is the method of calculating the total amount 
of wages. 

0. Ilnijonn system of calculating the total amount of Wages. — Wages will be calculated 
to actiTal pics and percentage calculated on pies as well, but if the total amount shows 5 
pies or less, then the amount will be reduced to the next lower anna, or, if 6 pies and above , 
then the amount will be raised to the next higher anna. 

We noAv proceed to briefly summarise wiiat has been stated above so as to make the 
v/hole position absolutely clear. 

The main condition is that workers must definitel}^ give up the unreasonable attitude 
which their so-called Leaders have asked them to adopt of not only being re-instated in 
their former x)laces on the same terms and conditions as before, but of even demanding 
new terms most of which are of an impossible character. The men having struck work 
without oven laying their grievances before individual emplo 3 "ers have broken their con- 
tract under which they were engaged, and ha,ving been paid off are deemed to have been 
dismissed. They can only be re-engaged if they uneLiuivocally agree to accept the 
following : — 

(1) (Standardised rates of wages as described above. 

(2) Revised and standardised muster roils. 

(3) Full ton hours work for all male operatives in all departments without claiming 

any extra remuneration, to which they are not entitled, where work was being 
done for less time previously. 

(4) Revised set of Rules and Regulations with a view to enforce stricter discipline 

than obtained in the past. 

(5) Disposal of fines and ipiclaimed wages as indicated above. 

(6) Uniform system of calculatmg wages. 

We hope that labour will still have the good sense to face facts and not cause farther 
unnecessary hardship to themselves by persisting in following their present line of 
action. 


VC 1 — 12a 
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APPENDIX HI. 

COMPAEATIVE STATEMENT SHOWING THE STANDING OrDEKS AS PRESENTED BY THE 

Millownees’ Association at the Conference of the 4th October 1928 
AND these Orders as aimended by the Commeitee in the form in which the 
Committee consider they may be approved as fair and reasonable. 

(Some new Orders subsequently presented by tbe Association to the Committee 
during tbeir discussions are printed in italics.) 


Millowners'^ Draft. 

The (Mill Company^) Limited. 

Standing Orders for Operatives 

1. These Orders shall come into force as 
and from the 1928. 


2, “ Operatives ” means ail work-people 

male or female emploji'ed in the mill 
and includes “ Jobbers.” 

“The Company” means The (Mill 
Company) Limited. 

“ The Manager ” means the Company’s 
Manager or Acting Manager for tlie 
time being. 

Masculine includes feminine. 


3. The decision of the Manager upon any 
question arising out of, in connec- 
tion with, or incidental to these 
Orders shall be final, subject 
however to appeal to the Managing 
Agents. 


Committee^ s Draft, 

The (Mill Company) Limited. 

Standing Orders for Operatives. 

1. These Orders shall come into force as 
and from t he 1 929 . 


2. In these Orders, unless there is 
an^dbing repugnant in the subject or 
context, 

{a) “ Operatives ” means all 
work-people male or female 
employed in the mill and 
includes “Jobbers”; 

{b) “ The Company ” means The 
(Mill Company) Limited ; 

{c) “The Manager” means the 
Company’s Manager or Acting 
Manager for the time being; 
and 

(d) Masculine includes feminine. 


The decision of the Manager upon any 
question arising out of, in connection 
with, or incidental to these Orders shall 
be final, subject however to appeal to 
the Managing Agents and without 
prejudice to any right of an operative 
aggrieved by Ms or their decision to 
resort to legal proceedings in a court of 
law. 


4. The Company may, on one month’s 
prior notice, add to or alter these 
Orders or substitute new Orders or 
any new Order and any such 
addition, alteration or substitution 
shall he as binding on the operatives 
as if originally incorporated in these 
Orders. Such notice to be posted 
prior to thelast day of the month. 


5. The Mill will work each day for such 
number of hours as the Manager 
may from time to time fix in 
accordance with the Factories Act. 


4. (Omitted here and placed as Standing 
Order 22.) 


5. The Mill will work each day for such 
number of hours (not ordinarily ex- 
ceeding ten) as the Manager may from 
time to time fix in accordance with the 
Factories Act. 
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Millowners’' Draft. 

6. Notice of the time of beginning and end' 
ing work will be posted on the Board 
outside the TimC'Keeper’s Office. 

The hours of work for adult operatives 
until further notice will be as 
follows : — 

7 a.m, to 9-30 a.m. 

9-30 a.m. to 10 a.m. Recess. 

10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

1 p.m. to 1-45 p.m. Recess. 

1-45 p.m. to G-15 p.m. 

( This is subject to the approval of the 
Factory Inspector and the consent 
of the operatives.) 

Operatives attending late are liable 
to be shut out and treated as 
absent, but may be admitted on 
payment of a fine. 

t Operatives shall only take their food 
at the Recess Times. Any break of 
this Order will incur dismissal. 


7. Each operative without exception will 

be provided with a departmental 
ticket showing his number, name 
and occupation, and on attendance 
each day shall deliver up the 
ticket at the place provided. 

8. A'\y^ opercLtive who, after presenting 

his ticket, is found absent from his 
post without leave without sufficient 
cause is liable to be treated as absent 
without leave. Any operative 
who desires to obtain leave of 
absence must apply previously to 
tdie Head of his department or sbny 
officer appointed by the Manager 
for this purpose. 

iV'e?/; Order 

When on an application for special 
leave, leave exceeding one day and not 
exceeding two months is granted to an 
operative, the period of leave granted 
shall he stated in writing by the head 
of his department. In the event of an 
operative talcing leave in excess of the 
periocl granted, he shall lose all rights 
to reinstatement unless he has previ- 
ously secured permission in writing 
to extend the leave originally granted 
and returns to worJc on the first work- 
ing day follotoing the period covered 
by any such extension. 


Committee’s Draff. 

6. Notice of the time of beginning and 
ending work will he posted on the Board 
outside the Time-K.eexjer’s Office. 

The present hours of work for adult 
operatives are as follows : — 

7 a.m. to 12 noon. 

12 noon to 1 p.m. (Recess). 

1 p.m. to G p.m. 

Rrovided that, with tlie approval of the 
Factory Inspector and the consent of the 
operatives or their representatives, these 
hours may he modified so as to allow of a 
morning recess in addition to the mid- 
day one. 

Operatives attending late are liable to he 
shut out and treated as absent, hut may 
be admittedonpayment of a fine. 

When a morning recess is provided, oper- 
atives shall take their food only at the 
Reces.s Times, and any breach of this 
Order will render the offender liable to 
be puiiislied for misconduct under 
Orders 17 and 18. 

7. Same as the MUlowners’ Draft. 


8. Any operative who after presenting 
his ticket is found absent from his 
proper place or places of work without 
leave or other sufficient excuse is liable 
to be treated as absent without leave. 
Any operative w'ho desires to leave 
his work, except for a temporary purpose 
within the mill premises, must apply 
previously in accordance with Order 8-A, 


8-A. Any operative who desires to obtain 
leave of absence musfc apply previously 
to the Head of his Department or any 
officer appointed by the Manager for 
this purpose, who, if he thinks fit, may 
grant hinileavef or a period not exceeding 
two months. If the leave granted 
exceeds one day, the officer granting 
it shall keep a record of its grant, and 
give the operative a written and signed 
certificate as to the period of leave 
granted to him. In the event of an 
operative taking leave in excess of the 
period granted he shall lose all his rights 
to reinstatement, unless he has previously 
secured written permission to extend 
the leave originally granted and returns 
to work on the first working day following 
the period covmred by any such extension, 
or Tinless on his return to work he gives a 
satisfactory explanation for his omission 
to apply for such an extension 5nd the 
extension is retrospectively sanctioned. 
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Millowners" Draft. 

9. Operatives will be classed as (1) 

Probationary and (2) Permanent. 
A Probationary operative is one 
wbo is provisionally engaged for 
tlie first time on a particnlar post 
for a period of two months during 
which he ma^ be dismissed at any 
time without notice. At the end 
of two months if not dismissed a 
Probationary operative becomes 
permanent. 

10. No operative shall enter or leave the 

mill premises except by the gate 
appointed for the purpose. 

11. All male operatives are liable on 

leaving the mill premises to be 
searched by the gateman and all 
female operatives are liable to be 
detained by the gateman for search 
by the female searcher. 


12. Before the beginning of each month 

a notice will be posted outside the 
Time-Keeper’s Office and in the 
Mill stating (a) the days on which 
the mill wdll be closed during the 
following month, and (6) the date 
or dat es on which wages will he paid. 

Wages will be calculated to the nearest 
pie and the percentage allrnvaiice paid 
for the high cost of living shall he 
calculated on this amount including 
annas and ggies, hut no payment of 
pies shall be made. If the last figure 
of this calculation is five pies or less, 
it shall be neglected ; if the last 
fi^gure of this calculation amounts 
to six or 7iiore, the amias column! 
will he increased to the next higher 
figure. 

13. The Company may at anj^^ time or 

times and for any period or periods 
at their discretion in the event of a 
strike, fire, catastrophe, emergency 
or epidemic, or when it is necessary 
to do so because of the state of the 
trade stop any machine or machines, 
department or departments. The 
operatives employed on those 
machines or in those departments 
w'ill be “ played offi” i.e., 
temporarily stopped without notice 
and without compensation in lieu 
of notice. The employees so 
“ played ofi ” are not to be consider- 
ed as dismissed from service, but 
Are temporarily unemployed and 
will not be entitled to wages during 
5uch unemployment. vSueh 


Committee' s D^'aft. 

9. Operatives will be classed as (1) 
Probationary and (2) Permanent. A 
Probationary operative is one who is 
provisionally engaged for the first time 
on a particular post for a period of two 
months during which he may be 
discharged or may leave at any time 
without notice. At the end of two 
months, if not discharged, a Probationary 
operative becomes permanent. 


10. No operative shall enter or leave Cie 
mill premises except by the gate 
appointed for the purpose. 

11. All male operatives are liable on 
leaving the mill premises to be searciied 
by the gateman, and all female opera- 
tives are liable to be detained by the 
gateman for search by the female 
searcher, if acting without malice he 
suspects that any operative so detained 
or searched has wrongful possession of 
property belonging to the Company’’. 

12 Same as the MiUoicners' Draft. 


12-A. Same as the Milloivners' Draft, 


13. The Company may at any time or 
times and 

{a) for any period or periods at 
their cliscretion in the event of 
a strike, fire, catastrophe, 
epidemic or other emergency 
rendering it necessary or 
advisable to do so, and 
(6) for a period not exceeding two 
days in the event of the state 
of the trade rendering it 
necessary to do so, 

stop any machine or machines, depart- 
ment or departments. The operatives 
employed on those machines or in those 
departments will be played ofice”, 
temporarily stopped without notice and 
without compensation in lieu of notice, 
provided that an employee “ played ofi " 
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Milloioners'' Draft. 

employees will be given tbe first 
chance of work again on the resump- 
tion of work on such machines or 
departments. 


Np,iv Order 

In the event of a stoppage of machinery 
due to a breakdown or stoppage of 
the poiver supply during working 
hours, the operatives affected shall 
be informed, as soon as practicable, 
when work will be resumed and 
whether they are to remain or leave 
the mill. The period of detention 
in the mill shall not ordinarily exceed- 
one hour after the convmencenienf 
of the stoppage or breakdown. If the 
period of detention does not exceed 
one hour, operatives so detained shall 
not be paid for thegyeriod of detention. 
If the period of detention in the mill 
exceeds one hour, operatives so 
detained shall be entitled to receive 
ivages for the whole of the time during 
which they are detained in the mill as 
a result of the stoppage. Operatives 
shall 7iot be paid during the period 
of any breakdown or stoppage when 
they are not detained hi the Milk 

14. The service of any operative drawing 

a monthly wage may be terminated 
on one month’s notice or on payment 
of one month’s wage in lieu of notice. 
Any operative drawing ivages on a 
daily earning basis may be dismissed 
on one month’s notice or 26 days’ 
earnings (computed on the average 
earnings of such operative for the 
month last passed) in lieu of notice. 

15. Any operative desirous of leaving the 

Company’s service shall, on the 
last day of the month, or, if that day 
be a holiday, on the day previous, 
give one month’s notice to the Head 
of the Department concerned. The 
wages due to such an operative 
must be paid within three days after 
the expiry of the notice ; if more 
than 20 per cent, of the operatives 
in a department give notices 
simultaneously, the period of three 
days to be extended to one week. 
If any permanent operative leaves 
without such notice he shall forfeit 
the whole or part of the wages due 
to him for the month at the dis- 
cretion of the Manager by way of 
liquidated damages. 


Comynitiee^s Draft. 

for a period longer than seven days may 
leave the Company’s service on inti- 
mation of his intention to do so, without 
any further notice. The employees so 
“played off” are not to be considered 
as dismissed from service, but are 
temporarily unemployed and will not be 
entitled to wages dsiring such unemploy- 
ment, except to the extent mentioned 
in Order 13-z\. Such employees will be 
given the first chance of work again on 
the resumption of work on such machines 
or departments. 

13- A. In the event of a stoppage of any 
machine or dexcartment under Order 13 
during working hours, the operatives 
affected shall Ido informed, as soon as 
practicable, when work will be resumed 
and whether they are to remain or leave 
the mill. The period of detention in 
the mill shall not ordinarily exceed 
one hour after the commencement of 
the stoppage. If the period of detention 
does not exceed one hour, operatives so 
detained shall not he paid for the period 
of detention. If the period of detention 
in the mill exceeds one hour, operatives 
so detained shall be entitled to receive 
wages for the whole of the time during 
which they are detained in the mill as a 
result of the stoppage. In the case of 
piece-workers, the average daily earnings 
for the previous month shall be taken 
to he the wages f or 10 hours. 


14. The service of any operative may be 
terminated by 14 days’ notice or by 
payment of 13 days’ wages in lieu of 
notice. If he draws wages on a piece 
rate basis, the 13 days’ wages shall be 
computed on the average daily earnings 
of such operative for the previous 
calendar month. 


15. Any oj)erative desirous of leaving the 
Company’s service shall give 14 days’ 
notice to the Head of the Department 
concerned. The wages due to such an 
operative must, if possible, be paid on 
the day the notice expires and in any case 
within three days after the expiry of the 
notice. If any permanent operative 
leaves without notice, he shall be liable 
to forfeit by way of liquidated damages 
at the discretion of the Manager the 
whole or part of the wages due to him 
for the 14 days immediately prior to his 
so leaving, provided that no such order 
of forfeiture shall he passed without 
giving the operative an opportunity of 
being heard, if he is present or his 
attendance can be procured ^without 
undue difficulty. 
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Millotvners^ Draft, 

No corresp07iding rule framed by the 
Millow^iers' Association, hut they 
stated in Alay 1928 that they had no 
objection to unclahned loages being 
made available to operatives at any 
time on sufficient identification . 


16. Each Jobber will be deemed to have 

knowledge of the rules under the 
Indian Factories Act as regards the 
employment of wmmen and 
cbildren and wdll be personally 
responsible to see those Rules arc 
not infringed. 

17. Any operative who is adjudged by 

the Manager on examination of the 
man, if present, end of the facts to 
be guilty ol misconduct is liable 
to be summarily dismissed without 
notice, or, at the Manager's 
discretion, to be lined. 

The following acts or omissions will be 
treated as misconduct, namely, — 


{a) ijisuhordinatioij or dis- 
obedience Avhetlier alone or 
in combination with another 
or others to a superior or 
to the Manager ; 

{h) striking work either slngh^ 
or with other onemtives 
without giving one month’s 
previous notice ; 

(c) inciting whilst onthe j/remises 
any operative to strike work 
w'ilhout giving one month’s 
previous notice ; 

{d) li'ibitual breacli of any rules 
ior the maintenance and 
running of any department 
emd maintaining its elean- 
ilness, and 
(e) theft. 


18. Operatives will ordinarily be lined 
after being heard (but the acts on 
being repeated or in any gross case 
may be treated as misconduct under 
Order 17) for any of the following 
offences, namely, — 

(a) absence without leave for 
more than three days without 
sufficient cause ; 

{h) negligence in work or neglect 
of work ; 

(c) smoking on the mill premises 
except in places where 
smoking is permitted ; 


Gommittee^s Draft. 

15-A. Any wages due to an operative but 
not paid on account of their being un- 
claimed will be paid by the Company 
at any time on their being claimed by 
the operative or his legal representatives, 
subject to the operative being sufficiently 
identified. 

16, (Omitted in view of Standing 
Order 20.) 


1 7. Any operative wdio is adjudged by the 
]\Ianager on examination of the mam, if 
present, and of the facts to be guilty of 
misconduct is liable to be summarily 
dismissed without notice, or, at the 
Manager’s discretion, to ])e fined. 

The following acts or omissions, among 
other tilings justiftdng summary 

dismissal under the ordinary law of 
Master and )Servaail, wdll bo treated as 
misc onduc t , namely, — 

(а) wilful insubordination or dis- 

obedience whether alone or in 
combination with another or 
others to any lawful and 

reasonable order of a superior oi* 
of the manager ; 

(б) striking -work either singly or 

with other operatives without 
giving 14 days’ previous notice ; 

(c) inciting wffiilst on the premises 

any operative to siilke work 

without giving 14 dav’s’ previou s 
notice : 

(d) habitual breach of any rules 
for the maintenance and 
running of any department and 
maintaining its cleanliness, and 

(e) theft, fraud or dishonesty in 

connection with the Company’s 
business or property. 

18. Operatives will ordinarily be fined 
after being heard (but the acts on being 
repeated or in any gross case may be 
treated as misconduct under Order 17) 
for any of the following offences, 
namely, — 

(a) absence without leave for more 
than three days without suffi- 
cientcause ; 

(b) negligence in work or neglect of 

work ; 

(c) smoking on the mill premises 

except in places where smoking 
' is permitted; 
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Millowners^ Draft. 

(d) entering or leaving or attemjit- 
ing to enter or leave tlic mill 
premises except by tbe gate 
provided for that purpose ; 

(e) babitnal late attendance; 

(/) absence without leave witliout 
sufficient cause from appoint - 
ed work in the mill ; 

(y) qiiaiTelling or behaving in 
a noisy or obnoxious mauiner 
or doing amdhing likely 
ro cause a breach of the 
peace, and 


(k) taking bribes from or giving 
bribes to aii 3 r other operative 
or person emplo^md in the 
mill, or from or to any other 
person having dealings with 
the Company'' as a motive or 
reward for doing or omitting 
to do any act, the perform- 
ance or omission whereof 
would be preindicial to the 
interests of the Company. 

The total amount of hnes inflicted under 
this Rule ( 1 8) during particular 
month shall in no case exceed 2 
per cent, of the operatives’ total 
earnings for that month. 

New addition to this Bide. 

Fines imposed under this rule shall 
he utilized for the welfare work of the 
Company. 


19. The order and the reasons for fine or 
dismissal of anj^ operative shall be 
in writing and shall he dated and 
signed in the case of a line by the 
Head of the Department concerned, 
and in case of dismissal by the 
Manager, and- shall, in the event 
of a fine, state the amount. A copy 
of such order, if demanded, should 
be supplied to the operative. 


Gommittee^s Draft. 

(d) entering or I eaving or attempting 
to enter or leave the mill 
premises except by the gate- 
provided for that purpose ; 

(e) habitual late attendance ; 

(f) absence without leave or without 

other sufficient excuse from 
appointee? work in the mill ; 

(g) quarrelling or behaving in c, 

noisy or obnoxious manner or 
doing anything likely to cause' 
a breach of the peace ; 

(g~A) breach of any rules for the 
maintenance and running of 
any department and main- 
taining its cleanliness ; and 

(h) taking bribes from or giving 

bribes to am^ other operative 
or person employed in the milk 
or from or to any other person 
having dealings with the 
Company as a motive or 
rew’-ard for doing or omitting 
to do any act, the performance 
or omission whereof would 
he prejudicial to the interests 
of the Company. 

The total amount of fines inflicted under 
this Order IS during an}’- particular 
month shall in no case exceed 2 per cent, 
of the operatives’ total earnings for 
that month. 


All fines imposed under this Order will he 
credited to a Welfare Rund and utilised 
for such benefit or benefits to the 
operatives as the Company may deter 
mine. 

No fine shall be inflicted by an officer 
lower than the Head of the Department 
in which the operative fined is employed 


19. The order and the reasons for fine or 
dismissal of any operative shall he in 
writing and shall be dated and signed 
in the case of a fine by the Head of the 
Department concerned, and in case of 
dismissal by the Manager, and shall, in 
the event of a fine, state the amount. 
A copy of such order should, in the case 
of a dismissal, he su^ephed to the 
operative concerned, unless it is im- 
practicable to do so, and in the case of a 
fine should be supplied if demanded by 
the operative concerned. Any operative 
aggrieved by any such order of the Head 
of a Department can appeal to tbe 
Manager, and any order of tbe latter 
is appealable to tbe Managing Agents 
under tbe provisions of OrderrvS, 
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MillorvnfA's'' Draft, Committee's Draft. 

20. Eacli Overseer, Jobber or Muccadum 20. Sa?ne as the MiJlowners' Draft. 


will be personally held responsible 
for the proper and faithful observ- 
ance of the special rules made under 
the Factories Act and posted in the 
mill, particularly regarding the 
employment and working of women 

and children under him. 

• 

21 A copy of these Orders in the vernacu- 
lar will be handed to each operative 
when engaged, and he shall accept 
work at the Mill onthe understand- 
ing that he has read these Orders 
and agrees to abide by them. 


Corresponds to Order i above 


. A copy of these Orders, or of the 
Orders as altered under Rule 22, in the 
vernacular will be handed to each 
operative when engaged, and he shall 
accept work at the Mill on the under- 
standing that he has read the said Orders 
and agrees to abide by them. 

22. The Company will not rescind, add 

to, or otherwise alter these Orders 

unless — 

(1) at least two months’ clear notice 

of the proposed rescission, 

addition or other alteration 

has been posted uji in the 
vernacular and a copy of the 
same forwarded to the Mill- 
owners’ Association ; 

(2) objections or suggestions, if any, 

put forward by the operatives or 
their representatives within one 
month after the posting up of 
the notice have been considered 
by the Company ; 

(3) the Millowners’ Association has 

signified its assent in writing to 
the proposal, or to any 
modification thereof ; and 

(4) the said alteration, in the form 

finally approved by the Mill- 
owners’ Association, has been 
posted up in the vernacular 
for the information of the 
operatives of the Company^ 
not less than fourteen days 
prior to its being given effect to. 

Upon substantial compliance - with the 
above conditions, the said alteration shall 
be binding on the operatives as if 
originally incorporated in these Orders ; 

Provided that nothing in the foregoing 
part of this rule will preclude the 
Company from — 

(a) making any such alteration 
with effect from an earlier 
time than is required by the 
above provisions, with the 
consent of the operatives or 
their representatives and with 
the approval of the Millowners’ 
Association, or 
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3IiUowners'‘ Draff. Oommittee^s Draft. 

(b) making by-laws or rules, not 
inconsistent with tbe Standing 
Orders, for the maintenance 
or running of any Departments, 
maintaining cleanliness, or 
other similar matters of internal 
administration. 


Kew Order regarding comgjtiJsory 
purchase of damaged Cloth. 

The Company shall he entitled to debit a 
weaver'^s wages with the cost of cloth 
damaged by the negligence of the 
toeaver concerned. The piece or 
pieces damaged shall become the pro- 
perty of the weaver. The decision to 
debit the wages of a weaver with the 
cost of damaged cloth under this 
rule shall be made by an officer of the 
Gompaoiy not lower in ranlc than an 
Assistant Weaving 31 aster. 


This Order as tentatively proposed by the 
Committee. 

The Company shall not be entitled to 
debit a weaver’s wages with the cost 
of cloth damaged by his negligence, 
unless he elects to take it over on those 
terms. Otherwise the Company may 
deduct from liis wages an amount 
corresxjonding to the estimated loss 
caused to it hy such negligence, provided 
that, if the x)i-’oposed deduction exceeds 
the sum of Rs. or the weaver 

disputes the damage lieing clue to his 
negligence, the deduction shall not he 
made hy an officer of the Company lower 
in rank than an Assistant Weaving 
Master. If the latter officer directs a 
deduction of Rs. or over^ 

and the weaver disputes his liability 
to pay the same, there shall be a joint 
examination of the damaged cloth hy 
such officer of the Company as the 
Manager appoints and a representative 
of the weavers, who may he either an 
emidoyee of the Company or an official 
of a registered Trade Union. If they 
agree in their decision, the Manager 
shall accexDt their decision. If they 
disagree, and there is no independent 
person to whom the Manager and the 
weavers’ representative agree to refer 
the dispute, the Manager shall decide 
what amount (if any) shall be deducted 
from the weaver’s wages. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

The Press Note Issued by the Director of Information on the agreement of the 
4th October 1928^ 

At a conference held at the Secretariat between the representatives of the Mill owners’ 
Association and the Joint Strike Committee, presided over by the Honourable Sir 
Grhulam Hussain HidaypAiilIah the following agreement was arrived at : — 

1. A committee of three members to be appointed by Government. 

2, Terms of reference' — ■ 

{a) Whether the amended scheme of a standardized schedule of rates and of a 
standardized muster prepared by the Millowners’ Association, and also the 
scheme prepared by the Strike Committee is fair and reasonable. 

[h) Whether the Seventeen demands advanced by the Strike Committee are fair 
and reasonable and to what extent, if any, they should be met. 

(c) Whether the Standing Orders lor operatives as amended and presented by the 
dCillowners’ Assoedation on the 4th October 1928 are fair and reasonable. 

3. {(i) W ork to be resumed on tlie basis that for the period between the calling off of 
C'hc strike and Llic puldicarion of tiK; Report of the Committee, the rates and wages of 
March 1927 should be paid provided tliat in those mills in the Sassoon group, the Finlay 
group and the Koliiiioor which now work on a revised system, the rates and wages of 
March 1928 shall be paid in the Sxhnning Departments only, and in the follovring mills 
tfie rates of March 1928 in the Wearing Department i — 

{a) The Manchester Mhll ; 

{6) The Apollo Mill ; and 

(c) The Meyer Sassoon Mill. 

{h) The question of musters shall not arise. 

4. Advances as derailed below to be giv'en to operatives weekly after resumption of 
work lor the rest of October and subsequent fortnightly till the end of November. 
Nn advances ro he paid from Isb of December from which dade monthly wages will be 
paid as usual. 

Adjustments of pay for October will be paid on 1 Itli November and adjustments for 
the month of November to be paid on 15th December 1928. 

Nca/fi of Advances. 


Doff or bo 3 ’s, Beach ers and Female piece-workers . . 

Rs. a. 

, . 0 12 

P- 

0 

per da_ 

Blow Room, Card Room, Strippers, Grinders, Card Tenters 

.. 1 

0 

0 

do. 

Drawing Tenters, Slubbing, Inter Roving 

. . 1 

4 

0 

do. 

Spinning Side Boys and Tarwallas 

.. 1 

0 

0 

do. 

Warehousemen . . 

.. 1 

0 

0 

do. 

Warping, Sizing, Drawers, Weavers 

.. 1 

8 

0 

do. 


Operatives not provided for in this list to receive 7/8ths of the rates agreed to above 
(including allowances). 

5. Any dispute arising out of the interpretation of this agreement shall be referred for 
decision to the Committee to be appointed. 

(>. Work to be resumed on Saturday, October the 6th, 1928. 
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APPENJ^IX V. 

Table I. 

List of witnesses examined toy the Committee, 

Monday 29t}h October — 

L Mr. T. Watts, Superintendent, Currimbhoy Ebraliini Mills 
Wednesday 31st October - — 

2. Mr. J. E. -Jennings, Barrister-at-law, Director of Information and Labour 

Intelligence. 

Friday 2nd November — 

3. Mr. Dlianjibhoy Eraniji Batliwala, Partner in the firm of Messrs. Xowroji Wadia 

& Sons. 

Thursday 6th November — 

4. Mr. T. Sasalmra, Managing Director, The Toyo Podar Cotton Mills, Ltd. 

5. Mr. Balkrishna Keroba Mantri, Acting Secretary, Bombay Mihowners’ Association. 
G. Mr. S. D. Saldatvala, Director^ Messrs. Tata Sons, Ltd. 

Wednesday 7th November— 

7. Mr. Bernard James Whitby, Partner in the firm of Messrs. A. F. Perguson & Co,,. 

Chartered Accountants. 

8 . Mr. Andrew Geddis, Partner in the firm of Messrs. James Findlay & Co. 

9. Mr. Jivandas Purshottamdas Dutia, Partner in the firm of Messrs. Lalji Naraiiji 
& Co., Bombay; and Technical Adviser to the Trade Mission. 

Thursday 8th November — ■ 

10. Sir J oseph Kay, Kt., Managing Director, Messrs. W. H. Brady & Co., Ltd. 
Thursday 22nd November — 

1 1 . Mr. Cowasj i Maneckj i Siitaria, Manager, Swadeshi kUlls, Ivurla. 

12 . Mr. J ohn Tinker, Superintendent, Th e Brady Group of Mills. 

Friday 23rd November — 

13. Mr. James Green, Weaving Superintendent of the Fazulbhoy Mills. 

14. Mr. Pherozeshah Cowasji Lentin, Superintendent of the Petit Group of Mills. 

15. Mr. Phillip Harrison of the Bombay Dyeing and Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

16. Mr. A. Parry, Manager, Llnion Mill. 

Monday 25 th November — 

1 7. Mr. Anandrao V elj i, Manager, Crown Mills. 

18. Mr. Shiavaksh Sorabji, W eaving Master, Crown Mills. 

19. Mr. Walter Pennington, Manager, Textile Mills. 

20. Mr. B. B. Desai, Weaving Manager, Indian and Kaiser-I-Hind Mills. 

Tuesday 27 th November - — 

2 1 . Sir Manmohandas Ramj i, Agent, Indian and Kaiser-I-Hind Mills. 

22. Mr. Usman Sobhani, Manager, Messrs. PratabgirjiKarsingirji & Co., and Managing 

Agent, Pralhad Mill. 

23 . Mr. J. G. Andei'son, Partner in the firm of Messrs, C. N. W adia & Co. 

Wednesday 28th Nove^nher — 

24. Mr. James Gardener, Weaving Master, Kohinoor Mills 

and 

25. Mr, James Sutton, Manager, Kohinoor Mills. 

Thursday 29th November — 

26. Mr. Kemp, Bepresentative, Madhavji Dharamsey Mills. 

27. Mr. P. H, Godbole, Weaving Master, Madhavji Dharamsey Mills. 

28. Mr. Ardeshir K. Adajania, Weaving Master and Manager, Simplex Mills. 

Friday 30th November — 

29. Mr. Sorabj ee Merwanji Solai, Carding and Spinning Master. 

Moiiday 3rd December — 

30. Sir Victor Sassoon, Bart., Partner in the firm of Messrs. E. D. Sassoon & Co.. 
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'Tuesday 4th Deceyyiher — 

31. Mr. Oottam, Deputy Siiperiiiteiideixt, Spinning Section, E. D. Sassoon Gk’oup of 

Mills. 

32 . Mr. Bcaba j i Sadasliiv Pednekar, Manager, Apollo Mills- 

33. Mr. Meyer Reubens, Deputy Superintendent, Weaving Section, E. D. Sassoon 

Group of Mills. 

34. Mr. William Taylor, Manager, Gold Mohur Mills. 

Tuesday 11th BecemJ^r — 

35. Mr. N. G. Hunt, Governing Director, Messrs, Greaves Cotton & Co. 

36. Mr. A. J. Turner, Principal, Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute. 

37. Mr. V. A. Fernandez, Head of the Textile Department, Victoria Jubilee Technical 

Institute. 

3S. Mr. J. Addyman, M.L.C., Manager, Bombay Woollen Miils. 

Wedaiesday 12th December — 

30. Mr. Ramsing Dongarsingh, IVlanager, Morarj i Goculdas IVlills. 

Thursday loth December — 

40. Mr. Ernest Gordon Cameron, M.T.M.E., M.Tl.S.I., Mechanical Engineer, Bombay 

Municipality. 

41. Dr. Saiidilands, Health Officer, Bombay Municipality. 

42. Mr- A. E. Williams, Chief Mechanical Engineer, G. I. P. Railway. 

Friday 14th December — 

43. Mr. Benjamin Francis Bradley, Labour Worker. 

44. Mr. D. B. Kulkarni, Vice-President, G. I. P. Kailwavmcn’s Union. 

45. Mr. S. 0. Joshi, M.A., LL.B., Advocate, M.L.C. 

Friday iih J anuary 1929 — 

46. Mr. C. N, Moberl}", General Manager, The Bombay Electric Supply and Tramway 

Co., Ltd. 

47. Haliz Mahomed Hussain. I 

48. Najibulla. i* Wea vers, Khat an Makanji Mills. 

49. Mimshi Subrati. J 

50. Mahomed Umar, \ j ,. 7.,^.,, 

5 1 . Mahomed Ibrahim. | 

Monday 7th January 1929 — 

52 . Mahomed Umar Rajab, Weaver, Madhavj ee Dharamsey Mill. 

53 . Aga Ibrahim, Lin e J obber , W eaving D epartment, Madhavj i Dharamsey Mill . 

54. Ibrahim Aga Saheh, Jobber, Madhavj i Dharamsey Mills. 

55. Dwarkanath Hirajee Keni, Mechanic, Kohinoor Mills. 

56. Mahomed Ibrahim, I xr* a n/r-n 

57. Abdul Hamid Jan Mahomed, ) Weavers, Hindustan Mills. 

58 . Shanker Dharamj ee Mhatre, Bander, Swadeshi Mills, Kurla. 

59. Dhondii Hari Patil, Roving Tenter, Swadeshi Mills, Kurla. 

00. Abdul Rahim, Weaver, Swadeshi Mills, Kurla. 

Tuesday 8th January — 

61, Sakharam Babaji, Spinner, Century Mill. 

02. Krishna Anvati, Spinner, Century Mill. 

03. Laxman Krishna, Spinner, Century Mill . 

64. Bhikhaji Hari, Spinner, Century MilL 

05. Bhiku Krishna, Roving Tenter, Century MilJ. 

66. Gaja Mahadu, Roving Tenter, Century Mill. 

67. Baboo Dowlat. 0 
■68. Dattoo Bhau. j 

69. Vishnu Devba. Weavers, Century Mill. 

70. Shantaram Bhanu. ( 

71. Keshav Shiva. J 

72. Pushni Rama, Winder, Century Mill. 

73. Parvati Govind, Winder, Century IMill. 

74. Bayo Sayaji, Winder, Century MU. 

75. GodiKarayen, Winder, Century Mill. 

76. Jani Karayen, Cheese Winder, Century Mill. 

77. P|^rvati Rama, Cheese Winder, Century Mill. 

78* Bhima Ragho, Colour Winder, Century Mill. 
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79. Savitri Sakharam, Colour Winder, Spring Mill. 

80. Bliagi Raglioba, Colour Winder, Spring Mill. 

81. Shanti Saldiaram, Weft Winder, Spring Mill. 

82. Chandrabai Babaji, Weft Winder, Spring Mill. 

S3. Jijabai, Winder, Spring Mill. 

84. Anandi, Winder, Spring Mill. 

85. Anandi Maliadu, Beeler, Spring Mill. 

86. Gokula Bhiwa, Beeler, Spring Mill. 

87. Bhondii Bhau, Sider, Spring Mill. 

88. Tukaram Baoji, Sidei-, Spring Mill. 

89. Mabadev Gopal, Brawing-in Tenter, Spring Mill, 

IF ednesday 9tli J a n nary — ■ 

90. Bajab Ganesb, Blow Boom Department, Spring Mill. 

91. Bapu Sayaji, Card Boom Department, Spring Mill. 

92. Laxman Babaji, Boving Department, Spring Mill. 

93. Maruti Laxman, Boving Department, Spring Mill. 

94. Maruti Miirari, Boving Department, Spring Mill. 

95. Tukaram Motiram, Weaver, Spring Mill. 

96. Dhondu Vithoo, Weaver, Spring Mill. 

97. Parsharam Mariba, Weaver, Spring Mill. 

98. Dhondu Ganu, Drawing-iii Department, Textile Mills. 

99. Sabaji Biidaji, Weaving Department, Textile Mills. 

100. Baba Baku, Boving Department, David AlilL^. 

101. Sita Vishram, Boving Department, David Mills. 

Thursday 10 th Jan uary — 

102. Miss I. Wingate, Industrial Secretary, National Committee of Young Women’s 

Christian Association. 

Wednesday 23rd January — 

103. Mr. T. Hincholiife, Weaving Master, Spring Mills. 

104. Mr. D. Cowasjee, Head Time Keeper, Sxnung Mills. 

105. P. G. D’Silva, Ticket Boy, Spring Mills. 

106. Sitaram Bhikaji, Ticket Boy, Spring Mills. 

Table II. 

Names ol Institutes and Mills Visited by the Committee, 

1. The Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute (twice) ; 

2. The Jacob Sassoon Mills (twice) ; 

3. The Manchester Mills ; 

4. The Finlay Mills ; 

5. The Tata Mills ; 

6. The Maneckj ee Petit Mills ; 

7. The Hindustan Mills ; 

8. The Bombay Industrial Mills ; 

9. The Spring Alills ; and 

10. The Imxjeriai Mills. 
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APPENDIX VT. 

A Precis of the. Disputes dealt with by the Committee on complaints submitted either by the 
Millowners' Association, Bombay, or by the Joint Strike Committee regarding actual or 
alleged breaches of the agreement of the 4th October 1928 

1. Re. Sir Shapurjee Broacha Mills. (31st October 1928.) 

Complaint : On resumption of work after the General Strike, the management 
asked their aiders to work double frames. The Joint Strike Committee stated that 
this was against the spirit of the agreement. 

Besult : The management agreed to withdraw the system in view of the fact 
that this mill was not included in the exceptions in paragraph 3 of the 
agreement. 

2. Re. Textile Mills. (31st October 1928 and 23rd January 1929.) 

Go^nplaint : The Joint Strike Committee protested against the continuation 
of the system of weavers being asked to clean their machines every day and against 
the issue of tickets of attendance to them. 

TheMillowners’ Association stated that, as this system had been in existence in thi 
Mill prior to 1927, it could be continued under the agreement of the Jth October. 

Besult : When the matter was hnally discussed before the Committee on the 
23rd January on the initiative of the agents of the Mill, it was held that, as this 
subject was covered by the terms of Reference, the Committee could not give any 
decision in the matter prior to the publication of their Report. 

3. Re. Toyo Podar Mills. (31st October 1928.) 

Complaint : The Joint Strike Committee submitted three complaints with 
regard to this Mill : ( 1 ) that the weavers were asked to work on three looms each 
instead of two ; (2) that certain winders suffered a reduction in their earnings as a 
result of being asked to make use of an instrument called a ‘ knotter and (3) that, 
on resumption of work, the mill refused to give employment to old workers and had 
drafted a form of agreement, which the men were compelled to sign before employ- 
ment, binding them down to accept the'rates and wages to be fixed by the Bombay 
Strike Enquiry Committee. 

The Millowners’ Association stated that, as this mill was not a member of their . 
Association, it was not a party to the agreement, but Mr. Sasakura agreed to be ‘ 
bound by it. 

Besult : Be. (1) Sasakura agreed not to introduce three-loom working for 
the period during which the agreement held good. Be. (2) he stated that a time rate 
of 12 annas per day was miroducedfor vi ders using knotters, so a s not to unduly 
affect their earnings during the time in which they were getting accustomed to its 
use, and that as soon as they were proficient wdth it they would be put on again 
on piece rates, when they would earn an extra anna per day with the use of the 
knotter. Re. (3) Mr. Sasakura stated that the management was at liberty to terminate 
the services of any employee by giving a month’s notice or pay in lieu of notice, 
and that he agreed not to enforce the form of the contract of employment. No 
decision of the Committee was therefore necessary. 

4. Re. Century Mills. (3ist October 1928.) 

Complaint : The Joint Strike Committee stated that the Mill had printed a new 
set of rules more drastic in elfect than the proposed Standing Orders. 

Besult : Mr. John Anderson, a partnej* in the firm of the Agents of this mill, 
produced copies of the old and the alleged new rules and showed that the latter 
were merely a reprint of the rules that had been in existence prior to the ‘^drike. The 
complaint was accordingly withdrawn. 

5- Re. Dinshaw Petit Mills. (31st October 1928.) 

Complaint : The Joint Strike Committee complained that a number of mechanics 
and other w^orkers were not taken up by the Mill on resumption of work. 

Result : Mr. Lowji Morris, on behalf of the management, stated that this 
complaint arose in consequence of the mill not working the same number of prepara- 
tions as before the strike, but that the old hands would be re-engaged^ as additional 
preparations were started provided that the old hands returned within a reasonable 
pertod. The complaint was accordingly withdrawn. 
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6. Be. Neio Gity of Bombay Mill, (31st October 1928.) 

Co77iplaint : The J oiiit Strike Committee complained that there was a reduction 
in the number of oilers employed in the Ring Frame Department of tMs milk as 
compared with the number employed before the strike. 

Result : The Millowners’ Association stated that, as only half the number of 
Ring Frames, as compared with those in operation before the strike, were worliing, 
two oilers were not necessary, but that the mill agreed to employ the other oiler 
when ail the frames were re-started. The complaint was accordingly withdrawn. 

7. Re. MadJuwjee DJiaramscy Mills. (31st October and 1st Novembfer 1928.) 

Go'inplaint : The Joint Strike Committee stated that the men employed in this 
mill for ‘‘ whipping ” blankets were paid lower rates than those paid prior to the 
General Strike. " 

Mr. Kemp, on behalf of the management of the mill, stated that the work of 
whipping ” blankets was given on contract and that the mill was not concerned 
with the rates paid by a contractor to the men he engaged on the job. The Labour 
representatives held that as the contractor’s men were entered on the Mill’s musters, 
these men came under the agreement of the 4th October. 

Result : The Committee held that, as it was admitted that the names of the 
contractor and his assistants ■were on the mill musters, they must be treated as 
operatives, though there may be a formal contract in WTiting as to the rates of 
work ; and that, in spite of any aceex^tance of rates lownr than those of March 1927 
by the whipper, the mill was bound to pay the March 1927 rates, pending the 
pjiblication of the Committee’s rex3ort. 

8. Re. Madhavjee Dliaramsey Mills. (3ist October and 1st November 1928.) 

Complaint : The management of the mill stated that they had reduced the 
weavers’ rates in February 1928, that there was a strike in consequence and that 
an agreement on the basis of an acceptance of lower rates was concluded between 
the management and the representatives of the Bombay Textile Labour Dnion. 
On resumption of work after the General Strike the weavers demanded the rates of 
March 1927 in accordance wdth the terms of the agreement of the 4th October. 
The management contended that, as a separate agreement had been concluded on 
this question, they were entitled to pay the lower rates. 

Result : The Committee held that this question had to he decided by the actual 
wording of the agreement of the 4th October, and that, as the Madhavjee Dharamsey 
Mill was not specified as an exceptional case in paragraph 3 of tbe agreement, the 
mill was bound to pay the rates and wages of March 1927, although there w^as 
considerable force in the contention that, as the Labour Union had agreed to the 
change of rates in February or March 1928, it was at any rate equitable that those 
r§,tes should be continued. 

(On the 14th February 1920, the Millowners’ Association again raised the exues- 
tion as to the rates of wages to be j^^kl by this mill after the publication of the 
Committee’s report. The Committee held that, as the agreement of the 4th October 
was to continue in force only for the period between the calling ofi of the Strike 
and the publication of the Report of the Committee, ” they were not in a position 
to express an opinion as to what arrangements should continue in individual cases 
after the publication of their Report.) 

9. Re. Manechjee Petit Mills. (31st October 1928.) 

Complaint : The Joint Strike Committee complained that after resumption of 
work certain workpeople were either asked to work at reduced rates or to do more 
work on the existing rates. 

Result : It was agreed that this matter should be settled by mutual discussion 
between the Association and the J oint Strike Committee. 

10. Re. KoUnoor Mills. (31st October 1928.) 

Complaint : The Joint Strike Committee stated that this mill had altered 
the conditions of work and had increased the hours in the folding and some other 
departments. 

Result : Mr. Sutton, on behalf of the management of the mill, stated that, as 
his miH was specified as an exceptional case in paragraf>h 3 of the agreement, the 
mill was started up under the condirions of March 1928 and that Mr. Range, with 
whom he had discussed the question, was also in agreement wdth him. 

The complaint w'as accordingly withdrawn. 

VC 1 — 13 
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11. Be. Sirnjylcx Mills. (Sist October 1928.) 

Complauit : The Joint Strike Committee complained that an alteration in the 
hours of work had been made by the posting of a notice to the effect that all the 
operatives of the mill should leave at 5-45 p.m. 

MesuU : In view of the fact that the management had withdrawn the notice and 
given the operatives a warning that they should not leave work before 5-30 p.m., 
the matter was not discussed further. 

12. Be. FralJiad Mill (31st October 1928.) 

Gom'plainf: The Joint Strike Committee stated that this mill had altered the 
worldng time for their folding and mechanical departments. 

Result : Mr. Stones, on behalf of the authorities of the mill said that the men 
were getting a little more than before and that they were contemplating a change, 
hut as a result of a letter from the Association they had decided not to change the 
status quo at present. 

13. ” Be. The RUmdard Mills. (9tii November 1028.) 

Complaint : The Joint Strike Committee stated that the management had 
put up a notice of reduced rates in the weaving department on the 7th Bovembei-, 
as the result of which some trouble took place between the management of the mill 
and the men ; but that, when the weavers went back to work in response to tho 
advice given by the Bombay Ginii Kamgar Union, the management refused to 
take them in and that something in the nature of a lock-out had resulted. 

Result : The Association agreed to get fuller details from the management, 
and to place the same before the Committee at a later date. The matter was even- 
tually settled between the parties themselves without further reference to the 
Committee. 

14. Be. Mathradas Mill (9th November 1928.) 

Complaint : The Millowners' Association stated that this mill moved on to 40s, 
spinning finer counts ; and that in consequence, there was a reduction in the number 
of employees on 40s as compared with the number on 20s. The Association com- 
plained that the men had caused a breach of the agreement by going on strike, in 
view of the fact that it was expressly stated in the agreement that the “ question 
of musters shall not arise 

Result : It was decided that Mr. Joshi and Mr. Dange should collect further 
particulars and discuss the matter with Mr. Stones. There was no further reference 
on this question to the Committee. 

15. Be. Spring Mills. (21si November 1928.) 

Complaint : The agents of tho mill wrote a letter to the Committee requesting 
an enquiry into the strike in that miU. The main facts, as stated by Sir Ness Wadia, 
the agent and the other officers of the mill at the enquiry held into this matter on 
the 21st November, were that certain operatives in the Spinning Department did not 
get their bonus for the month of October, when wages for that month were paid on 
the 11th November on account of their not having put in the number of days required 
to earn the bonus. The men in the Spinning Department worked for only three- 
quarters of an hour on that day. There was a strike in consequence, and the whole 
mill was compelled to close down. 

The Joint Strike Committee stated that the stoppage on the 11th November 
was due mainly to engine trouble, and that the men were not only dissatisfied with 
their pay being stopped for that day, but also on account of the issue of new dis- 
ciplinary orders. 

Result : The Committee held that the workers were responsible for a breach 
of the agreement by breaking the truce arranged by it and going on strike without 
submitting their grievances for proper enquiry, and that it was up to the Labour 
representatives to do what they could to bring about a better understanding. The 
matter was accordingly left to the parties concerned to discuss between themselves 
with a view to arriving at a settlement. 

16. Be. Crown Mills. (27th and 28th November 1928.) 

Complaint : The Miliowners’ Association submitted that the Bombay Cirni 
Kamgar Union demanded that the management of this mill should dismiss two 
particular jobbers and that, if they were not dismissed, the Union threatened to 
take direct action. On the other hand, the Bombay Textile Labour Union wrote to 
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the management of the mill that the jobbers concerned were absolutely innocent 
and that the other union wanted to turn them out, because they were not members 
of that union. 

Result : The Committee held that the dispute was really one between two 
unions and that the Committee had no Jurisdiction in the matter, as it was not 
covered by the agreement of the 4th October. 

17. Re. Jacob Bassoon Mills. (7th and 8th January 1929.) 

Complaint : The Joint Strike Committee complained that live siders who had 
been working on single sides of a frame in the Ring Spinning- Department in this 
mill prior to and also subsequent to the General Strike had been asked to work 
double sides and that there was a strike affecting the whole mill in consec[ucnce. 

Result : There was, a considerable discussion with regard to this dispute, in 
which Sir Victor Sassoon, Bart., and others gave evidence. The Chairman of the 
Committee gave the Committee’s decision as follows : — 

‘‘ With regard to the present strike in the Jacob Sassoon Mill, the question 
before us is whether there has been a breach of the agreement of the 4tli October 
1928 by the management, and this resolves itself into the question whether 
there has been a substantial change in the status quo as it existed in April 1928, 
that is, the month that applies in the case of this particular mill. 

“ The main facts are that the system of two-siders in the spinning section 
of this mill Iiad started in rfaiiuary 1928, and it is not denied that the'practice 
of the mill was that -when tlie^^ were spinning lOs counts there would be two 
men employed each on one side and when they were spinning coants higher 
than 10s, then those men were liable to be put each on two sides of as many as 
360 spindles. The mill had been contemplating altering some single-side 
frames, and when the general strike occurred they took advantage of this 
interval to convert a number of these single-side frames into two-side frames . 
When that had been done, some five men who had been hitherto employed 
on single-side were required to attend each to two sides of as many as *372 
spindles in all, the mill being engaged then in spinning not 10s but 2is. The 
men objected to this and there has occurred a strike in consequence. 

The contention of Mr. Range is, that one of the reasons for the general 
strike was the objection of the workers to the extension of what has been 
styled ‘ the rational scheme ’ which involves increase of work for certain 
men and possible unemployment for those who are turned away and that 
this institution of double sides since the strike began constitutes an attempt 
at extending the system contrary to the principle of status quo which has been 
recognised in the agreement of October 1928. 

The management, on the other hand, contend that there has been no 
change from the practice which had been introduced before April 1928, as 
we have already mentioned, and they were entitled to take advantage of the 
general strike to make a <;hange in the lay-out of the mill which had already 
been previously contemplated. 

Now, in construing an agreement of this kind regard must be had to 
what is reasonable. If a manager of a mill deliberately goes and tries to 
extend the strain of work on the millhands by alterations of the lay-out sub- 
sequent to the agreement or even subsequent to the beginning of tiie general 
strike without any previous intention of doing so, then undoubtedly there 
\vould be a breach of, at any rate, the spirit of the agreement of October 1928. 
But in the present case we are not satisfied tliat the management here can be 
said to have made a deliberate change of that kind. The practice as to the 
men being liable to go from one side to two sides is not denied, and these 
particular men might have been put on the two-sides system that already 
existed in the mill. The mere fact that they are asked to go on two sides on 
a new frame does not, in our opinion, constitute a deliberate attempt of the 
kind referred to by Mr. Range, in view of the fact that this change had pre- 
viously been contemplated and was carried out during the strike, so that it 
was completed recently. We have examined the muster-roll for 1928 which 
corroborates the statement of the management about the practice. ” 

18. Re. Pearl Mills.' (21st January 1929.) 

Complaint : The Joint strike Committee stated that, as a consequence of the 
murder of the weaving master of this mill at about 2-30 }).m. on the 30th December 
1928 on the premises of the mill, the management closed the piill and jiotified the 

yc 1—1 
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workers that their December wages would be paid on the 4th and 5th January. 
After the payment of the December wages had been effected the management 
re-opened the mills with a new complement of hands. The Labour representatives 
complained that in the weaving and other departments of the mills men and women, 
who were members of the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union, were dismissed. The 
dispute was referred to the Committee as one of wrongful dismissal and of 
victimisation. 

Result : There was a considerable discussion with regard to this dispute, in 
which Mr. T. Watts, the Superintendent of the Currimbhoy Ebrahim group of mills, 
and various officers and men of the Pearl Mills gave evidence. The decision of the 
Committee is reproduced below : — 

“ From the evidence which has been brought befoi’e us, it seems to us 
clear that the discharge of men, which is complained of, is not due to anything 
connected with the genei’al strike and the circumstances under which the agree- 
ment of the 4th of October 1 928 was arrived at, but to a subsequent incident, 
namely, the murder of an Assistant Weaving Master in the Pearl Mills, in which 
according to two witnesses who w^cre present, a large body of men estimated at 
200 to 250 took part. We do nob think it necessary to go into more detail 
in regard to this unfortunate incident : it is a crime that is being investigated 
by the police. Our jurisdiction in the matter is very limited, and the only 
clause of the agreement of the 4th October 1928 that gives us any is No. 5, which 
merely says : ‘ Any dispute arising out of the interpretation of this agreement 
shall be referred for decision to the Committee to be appointed. ’ It is possible 
that a case of alleged victimisation by which a man is discharged because of 
some activities in connection with the general strike or even in connection with 
the trade union organisation in general might be a dispute coming under this 
clause. But, however that may be, we do not find any evidence that there is 
victimisation of that kind in the present case. It is possible that under the 
arrangements that have been made by the management for the discharge of 
old hands and the taking on of new hands some innocent person entirely 
unimplicated in this crime of murder has to suffer, but that is not a question 
on which we are really authorised to give a decision under the agreement. It 
is a matter which can he litigated, if necessary, in the courts of law under the 
ordinary process of action for wrongful dismissal ; and whether the management 
were or were not justified in taking that step is not one which it would be 
desirable in the present circumstances for us to decide. We must, therefore, 
hold that no question which can be dealt with under Clause 5 of the agreement 
is shown to have arisen in this particular case. ” 

10. Be: Gurrimbhoy Ebmliim, Gfouf of Mills. { St li March 1929.) 

Cojuplamt ; The Millowners’ Association stated that the Sizers in seven mills under 
the Agency of Messrs, Currimbhoy Ebrahim & Sons, Ltd., had gone on strike owijig 
to the refusal of the management to pay them at the time rates laid down in the 
Association’s proposed Standardisation Scheme instead of at the usual piece-rates of 
March 1927, at which they were being paid in accordance with the 1 orms of the agree- 
ment of the 4th October 1928. The Association complained that the men were 
responsible for a breach of the agreement. 

The Joint Strike Committee contended that, although it was virtually true that the 
Sizers were being paid at the rates of March 1927, the earnings of the operatives 
concerned had fallen owing to a variance in the qualities xwoducecL 

Result: The decision given hy the Committee, after hearing the arguments on 
both sides, is reproduced below : — 

“ Wo think it is clear that the rates at present being paid to Sizers in the mills 
of the Currimbhoy group which are at present on strike, are the same as were paid 
in March 1927, and that accordingly the demand that instead of those rales, the 
rates that are proposed to be paid under the vStandardisation Scheme should be 
paid to them would he contrary to the terms of the agreement of the 4th October 
1928. The agreement is express on that point, and we have already held in the 
case of the Madhavjee Dharamsey Mill that the rates of March 1927 must be paid 
pending the submission of our Report. It is urged by Mr. Dange as an excuse 
that there has been some variation in the kind of work that the Sizers have to do 
compared with what they had to do in, say, March 1927 ; hut clearly that cannot 
be held to be sufficient to justy other rates being fixed for men contrary to the 
terms of the agreement of October 4, 1928, and in fact we find from the statement 
that has been put in as to earnings of Sizers in various months that, except in the 
Fearl Mill, the earnings do roughlv correspond to what the Sizers were actually 
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getting in March 1927. In the case of the Pearl Mill there has been trouble and 
possibly the efficiency was not the same in January 1929 as it was in March 1927, 
and it is also stated that Calcutta Dhoties about which the men complain are being 
sized in other mills. In the circumstances we have no hesitation in holding that 
there has been a breach of the agreement of October 1928 in the case of these parti- 
cular mills. ” 
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APPENDIX VII. 

ELEVENTH IHTEENATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE, 1928. 

Part I. — Draft Convertiois concerrikg the Cbeatioh op Minimum Wage 
Fixmo Machinery AoorTED oh IOtii Juhe 192S. 

The General Conference of the International Lahour Organisation of the League of 
Nations^ 

Having beoj;i convened at Geneva hy the Governing Body of the Internationa] 
Labour Office, and having met in its Eleventh Session on 30 May 1928, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain j)roposals with regardto minimum 
wage fixing machinery, which is the first item on the Agenda of the Session, and 
Having determiiied that these proposals shall take the form of a draft 
international convention, 

adopts, this sixteenth day of June of the year one thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
eight , the following Draft ( 'onvention for ratification h;v' thcMcmhers of the International 
Imbour Organisation, in accordance with the provisions of Part Xfll of the Treaty of 
Versailles and of the corresponding Parts of the other Treaties of Peace ; 

Article 1. 

Each Member of the International Labour Organisation which ratifies this Convention 
undertakes to create or maintain machinery whereby minimum rates of wages can be 
fixed for workers employed in certain of the trades or parts of trades (and in particula]’ 
in home working trades) in which no arrangements exist for the effective regulation of 
wages by collective agreement or otherwise and wages are exceptionally low. 

For the purpose of this Convention the term '‘trades” includes manufacture and 
commerce. 


Article 2. 

Each Member which ratifies this Convention shall be free to decide, after consultation 
with the organisations, if any, of workers and employers in the trade or part of trade 
concerned, in which trades or parts of trades, and in particular in which home working 
trades or parts of such trades, the minimum wage fixing machinery referred to in Article 
1 shall be applied . 


Article 3, 

Each Member which ratifies this Convention shall be free to decide the nature and 
form of the minimum wage fixing inaohinery, and the methods to be followed in its 
operation : 

Provided that 

(1) Before the machinery is applied in a trade or part of trade, representatives 
of the omplo^mrs and workers concerned, including representatives of their respective 
organisations, if any, shall be consulted as well as any other persons, being specially 
qualified for the purpose by their trade or functions, whom the competent authority 
deems it expedient to consult ; 

(2) The employers and workers concerned shall be associated in the operation 
of the machinery, in such manner and to such extent, but in any case in equal 
numbers and on equal terms, as may be determined by national laws or regulations ; 

(3) Minimum rates of wages which have been fixed shall be binding on the 
employers and workers concerned so as not to be subject to abatement by them by 
individual agi'eement, nor, except with the general or particular authorisation of 
the competent authority, by collective agreement. 

Article 4- 

Each Member which ratifies this Convention shall take the necessary measures, hy 
way of a system of supervision and sanctions, to ensure that the employers and workers 
concerned are informed of the minimum rates of wages in force and that wages are not 
paid at less than these rates in cases where they are applicable. 

A worker to whom minimum rates are applicable and who has been paid wages at 
less than these rates shall be entitled to recover, by judicial or other legalised proceedings, 
the amount by which he has been underpaid, subject to such limitation of time as may be 
determined by national laws or regulations. 

Article S. 

Each Member which ratifies this Convention shall communicate annually to the 
International Labour Office a general statement giving a list of the trades or parts of 
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trades in which the minimum wage fixing machinery has been applied, indicating the 
methods as well as the results of the application of the machinery and, in summary form, 
the approximate numbers of workers covered, the minimum rates of wages fixed, and the 
more important of the other conditions, if any, established relevant to the minimum 
rates. 


Article fj. 

The formal ratifications of this Convention under the conditions set forth in Part XIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles and in the corresponding Parts of the other Treaties of Peace 
shall he communicated to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations for registra- 
tion. 


Article 7. 

This Convention shall be binding only upon those Members whose ratifications have 
Ijeen registered with the Secretariat. 

it shall come into force twelve months after the date on which the ratifications of 
two Members of the International Labour Organisation have been registered with the 
Secretary-General. 

Thereafter, this Convention shall come into force for any Member twelve months aft er 
t It e cl ate on which its ratification has been registered . 

Article 8. 

As soon as the ratifications of two Members of the International Labour Organisation 
have been registered wit h the Secretariat, the Secret ary-Cieneral of the League of Nations 
shall so notify all the Members of the International Labour Organisation. He shall 
likewise notify them of the registration of ratifications which may ])e communicated 
subsequently by other Members of the Organisation. 

Article 9^ 

A Member which has ratified this Convention may denounce it after the expiration 
of ten years from the date on which the Convention first comes into force, by an act 
communicated to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations for registration. Such 
denunciation shall not take efiect until one year after the date on which it is registered 
with the Secretariat. 

Each Member which has ratified this Convention and which does not, within the year 
following the expiration of the period of ten years mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
exercise the right of denunciation provided for in this Article, will be bound for another 
period of five years and, thereafter, may denounce this Convention at the expiration of 
each period of five years under the terms provided for in this Article. 

Article 10. 

At least once in ten years, the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
shall present to the General Conference a report on the working of this Convention and 
shall consider the desirability of placing on the Agenda of the Conference the question 
of its revision or modification. 


’ Article 11. 

The French and English texts of this Convention shall both be authentic. 

The foregoing is the authentic text of the Draft Convention duly adopted by the 
General Conference of the International Labour Organisation during its Eleventh 
Session which was held at Geneva and declared closed the 16th day of Jxme 1928. 

I]!?- Faith Wheeeoh we have appended our signatures this twenty-second day of June 
1928, 


The President of the Conference, 

Caklos Saavedea Lanas. 

The Director of the International Labour Office, 

Albert Thomas. 
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FaET n. — R eOOMMHXDATIUJS’' COKOEfl2>iI?s'G THE APPLICATION OF MINIMUM 

Wage Rixing Machineby adopted on 16th June 1928. 

The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation of the League of 
Nations, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its Eleventh Session on 30 May 1928, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard to minimum 
wage fixing machinery, which is the first item on the Agenda of the Session, 
and 

Having determined that these proposals should take the form of a recommend- 
ation, 

adopts, this sixteenth day of June .of the \^ear one thousand nine hundred and twmnty- 
eight, the following Recommendation, to lie submitted to the Members of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation for consideration -with a view to effect being.given to it ly 
national legislation or otherwdsc, in accordance with the provisions of Part NIll of tl e 
Treaty of Versailles and of the corresponding Parts of the other Treaties of Peace : 

A. 

The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation, 

Having adopted a Draft Convention concerning the creation of minimum w-aige 
fixing machinery, and 

Desiring to supplement this Draft Convention by putting on record for the 
guidance of the Members certain general principles which, as present practice and 
experience show, produce the most satisfactory results, 

Recommends that each Member should take the following principles and rules into 
consideration : 


I. 

(1) In order to ensure that each Member ratifying the Convention is in possession of 
the information necessary for a decision upon the application of minimum "wage fixing 
machinery, the wages actually paid and the arramgements, if any. for the regulation of 
wages should be ascertained in respect of any trade or part of trade to which employers 
or workers therein request the application of the machinery and furnish information which 
shows prwia facie that no arrangements exist for the efiective regulation of w*ages and 
that wages are exceptionally lowx 

(2) Without prejudice to the discretion left to the Members by the Draft Convention 
to decide in wdiieh trades or parts of trades in their respective countries it is expedient 
to apply minimum wage fixing machinery, special regard might usefully bo had to trades 
or parts of trades in which 'women are ordinarily employed. 


II. 

(1) The minim nm wage fixing machinery, whatever form it may take (for instance, 
trade boards for individual trades, general boards for groups of trades, compulsory 
arbitration tribunals) should operate by way of investigation into the relevant conditions 
in the trade or part of trade concerned and consultation with the ini erests primarily and 
principally affected, that is to say, the employers and wmrkers^in the trade or part of 
trade, whose views on all matters rebating to the fixing of the minimum rates of wages 
should in any case be solicited and be given full and equal consideration. 

(2) {a) To secure greater authority for the rates that may be fixed, it should be the 
general policy that the employers and workers concerned, through representatives 
equal in number or having equal voting strength, should jointly take a direct part in the 
deliberations and decisions of the wage fixing body ; in any case, where representation 
is accorded to one side, the other side should be represented on the same footing. The 
wage fixing body should also include one or more independent persons whose votes can 
ensure effective decisions being reached in the event of the votes of the employers’ and 
workers’ representatives being equally divided. Such independent persons should, 
as far as possible, be selected in agreement with or after consultation with the employers’ 
and workers’ representatives on the wage fixing body. 

(6) In order to ensure that the employers’ and workers’ representatives shall he 
persons having the confidence of those whose interests they respectively represent, the 
employers and workers concerned should be given a voice as far as is practicable in the 
circumstances in the selection of their representatives, and if any organisations of the 
employers and workers exist these should in any case be invited to submit names of 
persons recommended by them for appointment on the wage fixing body. 
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(c) The independent person or persons mentioned in paragraph {a) should be selected 
from among men or women recognised as possessing the necessary (lualificalions for their 
duties and as being dissociated from any interest in the trade or part of ti'ade concerned 
which might be calculated to put their impartiality in question. 

(d) bViierever a considerable proportion of Women are employed, provision should 
be made as far as possible for the inclusion of women among tlie workers' representatives 
and of one or more women among the independent persons mentioned in paragraph {a). 

III. 

For the purpose of determining the minimum rates of wages to be fixed, the wage 
fixing body should in any case take account of the necessity of enabling the workers 
concerned to maintain a suitable standard of living. For this purpose regard should 
primarily be had to the rates of wages being paid for similar work in trades where the 
workers are adccpiately organised and have concluded effective collective agreements, 
or, if no such standard of reference is available in the circumstances, to the general 
level of wages prevailing in the country or in the xr^rticnlar iocalitj^. 

Provision should be made for the review of the minimum rates of wmges fixed by the 
wage fixing bodies when this is desired by the workers or emxdoyers who are members of 
such bodies. 

IV. 

For ehectively protecting the wages of the workers- concerned and safeguarding the 
employers affected against the xiossibility of unfair competition, the measures to betaken 
to ensure that wages are not paid at less tlian the minimum rates which have been hxed^ 
should include : 

{a) arrangements for inf oiuning the employers and Avorkers of tli e rates in force ; 
{b) official sux>ervision of the rates actually being jiaid ; and 
(c) penalties for infringements of the rates in force and measures for preventing 
such infringements. 

(1) In order that the Avorkers, who are less likely than the employers to haA^e their 
OAvn means of acepaainting themselAms AA'ith the Avage fixing body’s decisions, may he kept 
informed of the minimum rates at Aviiich tiiCA' are to be paid, employers might be required 
t o disj)lay full statements of the rates in force in readily accessible positions on the 
premises where the AA'orkers are erax>loyed, or in the case of home workers on the premises 
Avhere the Avork is given out or returned on completion or w-ages paid. 

(2) A sufficient staff of inspectors should be employed, with powers analogous to those 
proposed for factory inspectors in the Recommendation concerning the general principles 
for the organisation of systems of inspection adopted by the General Conference in 1923, 
to make ‘investigations among the cmj)loyers and workers concerned Avith a view to 
ascertaining Avhether the minimum rates in force are in fact being paid and taking such 
steps as may be authorised to deal AAoth infringements of the ra-tes. 

As a means of enabling the inspectors adecxuately to carry out these duties, employers 
might be required to keep complete and authentic records of the wages paid by them, or 
in the case of home workers t o keej) a list of the workers AAdth their addresses and x>i'Ovide 
them with Avage books or other similar record containing such particulars as ate necessary 
to ascertain if the Avages actually -puid correspond to the rat es in fore e. 

(3) In cases AAdiere the Tvorkers are not in general in a j)Osition individually to enforce, 
b}^ judicial or other legalised proceedings, their rights to recover wages due at the 
minimum rates in force, such other measures should be provided as ma.y be considered 
effective for preventing infringements of the rates. 

B. 

The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation thinks it right to 
call the attention of GoAmrnments to the x)rmciple affirmed by Article 427 of the Peace 
Treaty that men and women should receive equal remuneration for Avork of equal value. 

The foregoing is the authentic text of the Recommendation duly adopted by the 
General Conference of the International Labour Organisation during its Eleventh Session 
which was held at GeneA^a and declared closed the Ifith day of June 1928. 

In Faith Wheeeoi’ Ave have appended our signatures this tAventA^-second day of June 
1928. 

The President oj the Conference, 

Caelos Saavedea Lamas. 

The Director of the International Lahour Office, 

Albeet Thomas, 
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APPENDIX VTIJ 


STAIDARDISED RATES OF WAGES, 


As presented to the Committee by the Miliowners’ Association after the Joint 
Conferences held In January and February 1929 between the Sub-Committees 
of the Millowners’ Assceiation and the Joint Strike Committee. 


PAPT T~ SPINNING SECTION. 


TOTES. 


1. All the rates are based on full 10 lionrs working day for all adult male operatives. 

2. The dear food allowances in all cases will remain the same as existing at present, 
viz — 

SO per cent, to ail male piecework operatives ; 

70 per cent, to all fixed pay male and female operatives as well as female piecework 

operatives. 

3. No further bonuses to be allowed as the existing bonuses have been consolidated in 
the rates of wages fixed. 

4. Wages should be calculated to actual pies and percentage calculated on pies as 
well, hut if the total amount show’s 5 pies or less, then the amount is to he reduced to 
the next lower anna, or, if 6 pies and above, then the amount to be raised to the next 
higher anna. 

5. Ill view of the wide variations of w^ork, wages and designation of Head J obhers, it 

has been decided not to include them in the present scheme of standardisation. The 
number of Mead Jobber-s are indicated in the list as a guidance to members only. 

6. All references to counis in the list are to nominal counts and not actual 
wrapped counts. 
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(List page 1.) 


MIXING AND BLOW BOOM — (Working for Cards tip to 45" wide). 

Designation. 

Wages. 

1 

Duties. 

System or machines 
per man. 

MiXL\L BOOM 

Ps. a. 

! 

i 

i 


Bab-' stackers . . 

XowgaiiK'S 

Balebroakor Ait(‘n(i:UitN 

IMixing S]}r(‘ader,'. 

20 0 plus 70 per cent. 1 

IS 0 ,, 70 

IS 0 ,, 70 

15 0 ,, 70 „ J 

Unties to be deliiied' 
laler. j 

1 

The number required 
will vary according 
to ])Osition ot 

godown to mixing 

department. 

Muccadum for Mixing 

2i 0 „ 70 

Super% ise AMwgauies. 


Lattice Feeders 

10 0 „ 70 

To carry cotton from 
mixing, feed, clean 
and oil maclniies and 
carry away dropi)ings 
undAy. 

One man should look 
after 2 lathice fee- 
ders or hopper fee- 
ders. 

BLOW BOO.tr 



Nof^\ — Distance Cla use 
to be inserted in the 
case of lattice feed- 
ers men. 

Head Joblicr . . 

GO 0 plus 70 per cent. 

55 0 „ 70 

50 0 „ 70 

... 

.... 

Pay for Blow Boom 
of 8 lines. 

Pay for Blow Boom 
ot 7 lilies. 

Pay for Blow Boom 
of Clines and below. 

Assistant Jobber 

•10 0 „ 70 

35 0 „ 70 

30 0 „ 70 


Fay for Blow Boom 
of 8 lines. 

Pay for Blow Boom 
of 7 lines. 

Pay for Blow Boom 
of 0 lines and lielow. 

Exhaust Opener Men 

Breaker Scutcher Men 

21 0 „ 70 „ 'j 

21 0 „ 70 „ J 

To break ont laps, 
clean and oil 

machines and remove 
droppings. 

One mail to two 
machines. 

{ ute,rmcdiato Scutcher 

Men. 

Finisher Scutcher Men 

21 0 „ 70 „ 1 

f 

r 

21 0 „ 70 „ ) 

To pnt up laps on back, 
break out laps, carry 
to scale and stack, 
remove droppings and 
fly, clean and oil 
machines. 

One man to two 
machines. 

Oilers 

IS 0 „ 70 

To bring oil to depart- 
ment, to care for same, 
to see that all bearings 
are oiled and cared 
for in blow room (not 
shafting). 


Bardan Pickers, | ^omen ! * 

13 8 plus 70 per cent " 
10 S „ 70 

Duties to be defined 
later. 

(List page 2.) 

™ f Men 

Sweepers Women .. 

13 S ,, 70 

10 8 „ 70 



Dropping Carriers 

14 0 „ 70 

i 

Where these men arc 
kept, their duties are 
to remove all drop- 
pings and flyandothe] 
wastesfrom blowroon 
to willow. '* 

■ 


— The option will bo given to the men of working one man on two macliines or two mexi, on three 
inachineB in the case of Hopper keecler Men, Lattice Feeder JMen, Exhaust or Breaker Scutcher Men, Inter- 
mediate Scutcher Men and Finisher Scutcher Men. 
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MIXING AND BLOW ROOM — (Working for Cards upio 45''' wide) — contxl. 


Designation. 


Wages. 


Duties. j 

System or macliincs 
per man. 

DJ.OW ROOM— , 

Ms. 

a. 






Lattice Reeders 

15 

0 plus 70 

per cent. 





Hand tbeders . . ^ 

15 

0 „ 70 






Exhaust and Lap IMachine 

16 

0 „ 70 

1 





men. 





^ Duties to he 

defined 

Tliis pay to be given 

Breaker Scutcher men 

IG 

0 „ 70 

- 


later. 


to machine men as 
here designated 

Intermediate Scutcher men. 

10 

0 ,, 70 





when one man 
attends to one 

Rlni.shing Scutcher men . . 

16 

6 „ 70 

- 




maelunc. 

A further alternative may 








also bo adopted as follows 
where deeinecl desirable : — 








Exhaust and Laf) Macliine 

18 

8 plus 70 

per cent. 

1 




men. 








Breaker Scutcher men 

18 

8 „ 70 

1 




Two men to three 

Intermediate Scutcher men 

18 

8 „ 70 





machines. 

Finishing Scutcher men . . 

18 

8 „ 70 







BLOW ROOM— MISCELLANEOUS, (List page 3.) 


Designation. 

Wages. 

1 Duties. 

System or machines 
per man. 

Bondas or Roller Lap or 
Thread Extractor man. 

Rs. a. 

14 8 plus 70 per cent. 


One man per machine. 

Hard Waste Breaker, 

6 cyliiiders- 

15 0 „ 70 

Two men per machine ; where Uvo or more 
machines are conveniently situated, three 
men can easily manage, one to feed, one 
to bag broken wasl e and one to carry. 

Rovingend breaker, single 
and double cylinders. 

IT « 70 „ 


One man per machine. 

Willow men 

15 0 „ 70 

One man to feed, one man to bag and remove 
willowed waste to goclown. 


iVo^e.—iTlue cleaning to be standardised later according to needs of individual Mills. 

The xVssociatioii doe snot recommend the employment of female labour on above machines on 
account of the risk of accident. 


CARD ROOM, (List page 4.) 


Designation. 

! 


Wages. 

Duties, 

System or machines 
per man. 


Rs. 

a. 




Head Jobber . - 

..Wo 

0 plus 70 per cent. 

To set. and gauge cards 
after grinding. 

One head jobber per 
100/120 cards. 

Assistant Jolibor 

.. 35 

0 

,> 70 

To set and gauge cards 
after grinding. 

One assistant Jobber 
per 54/60 cards. 

Grinders and Strippers 

.. 16 

i 

8 

» 70 

To grind with roller all 
! cards, strip same and 
remove strips. 

One pair per 20/24 
cards. 
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Cx\RD BOOM— eo/rfd. 


Designation. 

Wages. 

Duties. 

System or maclunes 
per man. 


Its. a. 




Diy Gatherers . . 

15 0 plus 70 per cent. 

To remove 11 v from 

One for 40/50 cards. 



beneath the cards to 





willow department 





and keep backs of cards 





clean and assist gene- 





rally. 



Lap Garriers . . 

15 (1 „ 70 

To carry laps from 

One. to 




blow room and place 

27/::o 




laps on cards. 

cards. 

Distance 





clause 

Card Tenters or Can boj s . . 

14 S ,, 70 .. 

To see cards are kcjrt 

One to 

y to be 



working, change cans 

each pro- 

insert- 



and carry same to 

paration. 

ed. 



carding head of draw- 





ing. 

J 


f Men 

10 « ,, 70 „ 

To sweep the floor. 

One to 40/50 cards. 

Sweopeis .A 

f 

sort waste and remove 



I Women . . 

10 b ., 70 „ j 

same to godovrii. 



Tint Grinders 

10 8 70 „ 4 

'Fo clean flats when 

One man to two flat 


(Single machine). 1 

launoved from cards. 

grinding inacliincs. 


IS 0 „ 70 „ f 

grind and test same. 




(Two macliinc.^). J 




Oilers . . . . ! 

IS 0 „ 70 „ 

To oil machines 

One pel 50 raids 

i 

1 


where found necu's- 

1 

1 

1 


sary. 


DBA WING AXD SPEED FK 

AMK8. 

(List page 5.) 


Designation. 

Wages. 

Duties. 

System or 
machines per 
man. 


Ks. a. 



Head Jobber 

65 0 plub- 70 per cent. . . 


One per G to 0 
preparations. 

Assistant Jobber 

40 0 ,, 70 >• „ 


One pc'r 0 to 0 
propaiations. 

l)oll'cr 

28 0 „ 70 

. 

..... 

4’v'O pm- G to 0 
])re])aration.s. 

Titter (i'Tamc) 

50 0 „ 70 

Repairs to 

machines. 


Drawing Tenter 

53 4 per one head 


One man to eaci) 
machine or head 

Sliibbing Tenters of 
81 spindles. 

38 0 per machine 


One man to 
eacli slubbing 
frame iipto 96 
spindles. Over 
96 spindles one 
back tent.er 

when working 
coarse counts, 
7.e„ 5 hank 

and below. 

Back Tenter 

13 8 plus 70 per cent. . . j 



In t erme dia te Te n tors 

of 124 spindles. 

35 0 per machine . . ' 


One man to each 
intormed i a t e 
frame. 

lloving Tenter of 

160 spindles. 

32 0 per machine 


One man to each 
roving frame. 


ileiiiarki', 


iS'o coolies to 
litter. 


Poite of pay 
per hank to 
ho arranged 
on sliding 
y scale accoid- 
ing to length 
of frame, 

hank wi rk- 
ing and 
elhcioncy. 
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DRAWING AND SPEED FRAMES— 


j 

Designation. | 

i 

Wages. Duties. 

, System or 

1 nuchincs 

j per man. 

Hem ark s . 

1 

When working 5 hanjej 
rovijigs or o^oaJ 

mills shall lia\ e the 
option oi Avorking' 
upon the system ol 
2 roving frames per 
operatiA*e. 

When two frames arc 
worked tiie pay shall 
be as under ; — " 


j 

1 


ils. a. 



5 to 7 Hank roving . . 

0 plii^ ,J() per ccnl . , 
i.e., Hs. 42-0 



7 ‘25 to 8 Hank roving . 

32 0 „ 25 . . 

Its. 40-0 



Over 8 Hank roving . . 

1 32 0 „ 20 „ . . 

?.e., Hs. 38-S 



Dofi'er Boys 

12 0 „ 70 „ 

1 

1 


1 per 130 rov- 
: ing spindles 

I up to 2 ‘25 

hank roving. 




Over 2 ‘25 up- 
to 3 ‘50, Iper 
IGO spindles. 




Over 3>‘5U up- 
to 4 00, 1 per 
240 spindles. 


j 


Over 4 ‘00 11 ])- 
to 4 ‘50, 1 per 
300 spindles. 


1 

1 


4 ‘50 and up- 
Avards 1 per 
400 spindles. 

Eigarrie.s for full and 
empty bobbins. 

i 

j 14 0 „ 70 „ 

1 i 

1 ! 

; 

I 

i it is dilheult to 

1 recommend any 
' definite number 
, of bigarrics to 
! be employed in 
j any mills tvlicn 

I conditions ol\ 
distances are 
not knoAvn. (1 
per 3 prepara- 
tions is sugges- 
ted). 


f Men 
Sweepers •{ 

h Women 

1 

13 8 „ 70 „ ) 

, 

10 8 „ 70 „ J 1 

i : 

One per 0 to ') 
preparations. 

(List page 5- A,) 

Oilers 

o 

o 

00 

One per G to 0 
preparations. 



JVofe. — Wages of all tenters are based on 26 days of 10 hours each. 
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^DRAWING.— Deawi^’g hate -when working with ^ men to 3 head — -J or 

Clubbing Rate. 

(List page 6.) 


Spindles. 

10— 12s 

16s 

20s Reeling 

20 s Warp 

24s Warp 

30s 

40h and 
upwards . 

Slabbing : — 




Rs. a. 




72—76 




37 0 




78—82 




37 8 




84—86 




38 0 




88—96 




39 0 




90—104 

74% 

76% 

77% 

40 0 
78% 

79% 

80% 

82% of cal- 








c u i a t e d 
Hanks. 

Hank Slub- 

’ 46 to ' 62 

*48 to *64 

*50 to *68 

*50 to * 70 

*64 to *74 

*57 to *90 

*80 to 1*02 

bing 








Intermediate: — 








100— lOS . . 




33 12 




110—118 .. 




34 S 




120—128 .. 




35 0 




130—138 . . 




35 12 




140 -148 . . 

' 6^0 

78% 

80% 

30 8 
81% 

82% 

8a % 

85% of cal- 





1*26 to 

1 

1*4 to 


c ii 1 a t e d 

I Hanks. 

Hank Intel. 

• 9 to i * 3 

1*0 to 1*2 

1*1 to 1*34 

1*68 to 

2*2 to 2*5 





j 1*5 

1*75 

1*95 ' 


Roving : — 








128—142 . . 




30 S j 




144—156 . . 




31 4 1 




158—170 . . 




32 0 



1 

172—184 . . 




33 4 




186— 200 . . 

80 

81% 

o > 0/ 

O-/ /o 

34 8 
S33o 

84% 1 

00 

88% of 



^ 2*26 to 3*0 





calculate d 
Hanks 

5*0 Hank 
and upto 
6*25. 

HankRo^iag. . 

Up to 2*25 


i 2*26 to 3*25 

3*26 to 

o 2.) to 

4 ■ 1 to 5 ' 0 

92 per cent. 


1 

1 

4*0 

4*0 


of calculat- 
ed Hanks 
6*26 and 




1 




i 


over. 


i'ablimere, Cotton and Dyod {\oving olildrncy to be 3 pel cent, less than above. 


Note . — 'JliG ecjuity of the perccntaj^es laid down on Jdst page 6 will be discussed with the Labour 
Leaders after all Mills have submitted elliciency figures, and, if possible, the headings of columns 2-8 will 
be revised on a Hank Hoving Basis. 

* Tile efficiencies in this List were revised by agreement on the 9th March 1929, as shown in 
Axipeiidix XIV, 

Example of calculating rate 'per Uanh from above basis. (List page 7.) 


,Slul)])ing bramc of 84 Bpindles Intermediate TTamc of 124 Spin- Jloving TTame of 160 Spindles 
working '56 Hank Slubbing on dies working 1 '26 to 1' 5 Hank w'orking 3' 26 to 4'0 Hank 

20s Warp. On 78 per cent Inter on 20s Warp. On 8] Roving on 20s Warp, On S3 

efficiency, tenter should earn per cent, efficiency, tenter per cent, efficiency, tenter 

Its. 38 per month. Calculated should earn Its. 35 per month. should earn Its. 32 per month. 

Hanks per 10 hours = 12' 5. Calculated Hanks per 10 Calculated Hanks perO hones 

hoiirs=10 Hanks. = S' 25. 

78porGent, efficiency == 9' 75 Hanks 81 per cent, eiliciency == 8'1 83 per cent, efficiency =6‘84 
per day of 10 hours. Hanks per day. Hanks per day. 

26 days— 253 '5 Hanks .. 26 days— 210*6 Hanks . . ' 26 days— 177' 84 Hanks, 

.*.253' 5 Hanks-Rs. 38 .. 210*6 Hanks -Rs. 35 . . j.*. 177'84 Hanks~Rs. 32. 

==Pies 15' 98 per Hankpbis 80 per =Pies 17*7 per Hankp^iis 80 == Pies 19*16 per Hank plus 80 

cent, percent. percent, 

.■.253*5 at 15*98 ines plus 80 per 210*6 at 17*7 pies plws 80 per 177*84 Hanks at 19*16 pies 

cent. cent. plus 80 per cent. 

~Rs. 37-15-6 per month . . ==Rs, 34-14-0 per month ♦, ~Rs. 31-14-0 per month. 
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(List page SO 




Designation. 


Wages. 


System. 


Head Jobber . 
Line Jobbers . 
Doifer Jo])ber. 


Tarwulia 


Hs. a. 

75 0 plus 70 per cent. 1 

JO 0 „ 70 „ [ 

I 

00 0 70 ,, J 


WEFT . 


Siclers (Single) 


Doffer Hoys . 


Oh graduated scale ac- 
cording to whether 
twist or welt audj 
length of frame (scei 
List page 9). 


avS. a. 

12 0 70 per eenl. . 


f 15 8 phi,^ 70 percent. — 

! Twist. 

1 15 8 pltia 70 per cent.- 
t Weft. 


iTWJST 


Oilers 

20 

plus 

70 per 

Bunders 

20 

0 » 

70 

Bigarries 

14 

0 „ 

70 

Doff Carriers • - 

14 

0 ,, 

70 


TWr ST 
FHAjME, 


f 1 Head Jobber to a Weft Bing 
20/25,000 spindles. 


Boom of 


2 Line Jobbers to 20/25, 0()0 spindles. 

4 Oilers and Banders to 22/22,500 spiiulles. 

Lift. Spdls. Lif i . 

iDolfer Jobber to 1,500 54 to 0" 1,200 5" 

spindles upto and in* 
chiding 8s. 

I Boifer Jobber to 3,500 „ „ 3,000 „ 

s];indles o\er 8s to ISs. 

1 Doffer Joblier to 4,500 ,, ,, 4,000 ,, 

spindles over ISs to 2Ss, 

il Doffer Jobber to 6,000 „ ,, 5,500 ,, 

spindles over 2Ss. 

f 1 Head Jobber to a Twist lUng Boom of 
20/25,000 spindles. 

2 Line Jobbers to a Twist Bing Boom 20/25,000 
spindles. 

1 Dolfcr Jobber to 4,000 spindles below' 20s. 

1 Doffer Jobber to 5,000 spindles 20s to 
30s. 30s and over, 1 Doffer Jobber to 6,000 
spindles. 

[_ 4 Oilers and Banders to 20/22,500 spindles. 

iVofe.— Oiler and Bandi'i one person. 

Doffer Boys and Turwallas*. 

r 


4.S to 8s 


Over Ss and iiiitoj 
20s. ^ 


Over 20b to SOs . 


Over 30s 


W E F T 
FBAME. 


8wceper.s . . . Same pay as Card Boom. | 

i Bs. a, I 

Fitter . . ^ 50 0 plus 70 per cent, i 


Dp to 20s 


“I 


Over 20 s to 3 Ub ■ 


Over 30s 


4l Doffer Boys per 
1,000 siiindles. 

2l Tarwallas per 1,000 
spindles. 

2! Doifer Boys jier 

1,000 spindles. 

1 1 Tarwallas per 1,000 
spindles. 

2i Doffer Boys per 

1,000 spindles. 

I’O Tarwalla per 1,000 
spindles. 

2’0 Doifer Boys per 
1,000 spindlcp. 

1*0 T.aiwailla per 1,000 
spindles. 

3‘0 Doffer Boys pel 
1,000 spindles. 

If Tarwallas per 1,000 
spindles. 

2| Doffer Boys xjcr 
1,000 spindles. 

li Tarwallas per 1,00^. 
spindles. 

2’0 Doffer Boys per 
1,000 spindles. 

I'O Tarwalla per 1,U00 
spindles. 


1 per 60,000 siffndles. 


*i!fof0.“~Beviscd list makes no Provision for Mills where Doffer Boys do the w^ork of Tarwallas and 
special arrangements will be made for these Mills in consnltation with The Labour leaders on the same 
basis as above. This proviso wdli be added before putting the Scheme into force. 


(List page 9.) 
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RING PIECERS’ PAY ON SINGLE SIDE. 


Spindles in frame 

Twist. 

Weft. 


Its. a. 

Bs. a. 

Up to 300 

15 8 

10 0 

301/360 

16 0 

16 8 

361/420 

16 8^ 

17 0 

421 and over 

1 

17 8 

18 0 


Note . — Counts 8s and below to have 8 annas per month extra both warp and weft. 
All the above rates are subject to a 70 per cent, allowance. 


MULE DEPARTMENT. 


(List page 10;) 


designation 

f 

1 Wages 

Duties 

System or machines 
per man. 

Bemarks 

Head Jobbers 

Bs. 

70 

plus 70 
cent. 

per 


1 per 14 to 16 pairs of 
mules. 

Below 7 pairs, no 
assistant required. 

Assistant Jobber 

40 

plus 70 
cent. 

per 


1 per 7 to S pairs of 
mules. 


Eigarries 

i 

14 

plus 70 
cent. 

per 

1 

Same remarks as for 
Frames for number to he 
recommended. 



(List page 11.) 

STANDARD BASTS OF MULE PIECEWOKK RATES. 

Condenser Mules. 


Spinning 2s, 3s, 4s and 6s. 


— 

- 

1 

Spindles Spindles 
340/410. j 412/468. 

Wages. 

1 

Spindles Spindles 
340/410.' 412/468. 

Spindles 

470/578. 


Counts 

2s/3s 

2s/3s 

As Basis 

4s/Cs 

4s/6s’ 

4s/Gs 


' Spinner 

1 

1 

Bs. 35 plus SO 
per cent. 

1 

1 

1 

Men per Pair of^ 
Mules. 

Engine Piccer . . 

” 2 

2 

Bs. 25 plus 80: 
per cent. I 

2 


2 

Side Piecer 

5 


Bs. 22 plus SO 
per cent. 

1 5 

1 

i 

6 


Doff Carriers 



Bs. 14 phis 70 
per cent. 

i i 




Production required to obtain Basic rate : — 

2s =38ozs. ; .3s=32ozs.; 4s=24ozs. ; 6s=16ozs.; per spindle per day. 

Example of working out the piece work rate for 100 lbs. : — 

^Pair of mules of 360 spindles. Producing 38 ozs. of 2s. 

Total production of Spinner — 

No. of Spindles x No. of Mules x production per Spindle per day x No. of days worked. 
= ~ 


360 X 2 X 38 X 26 
16 


pounds = 44,460 pounds. 


Spinner’s wages per month as per the above list — 

: Bs. 63 including 80 per cent, allowance. 

: 27*20 pies per 100 pounds including SO per cent, allowance, or 
15 • 11 pies per 100 pounds plus 80 per cent, allowance. 

The wages payable in the present case will therefore be — 

in pies per 1 0 0 Ito .) ^ ^ 


VC 1 — 14 
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(List page 12.) 


STA^N^DAUD BASIS OF AlULE PIECEWORK RATES. 
Beoad Gauge Mules. 

S2)indles : 530 io 5(>0. Counts : Ss to Ss ITasic. 


1 


Men per ]);ui 
of niiilcs 

Wages 

3s Is 5s 

Wag(‘S 

Os Ss 


Rs. a. 




Spinner . . 1 

29 12 80 pe? cent. 

-- cs. nn-.s-p. 


1 a.t Rs, 29-12 plus 
SO per cent. — 

R.s. a3-S-9. 


Enn'ine picr.'-r. . 2 

22 P 80 ])(‘rcent. 

== 29-;)-7. 


2 at lis. 22-0 plus 
CO pi'r cent. ~ 
Rs. 39-9-7. 


tSide PieOf r • . 4 

20 1 i plhH 80 nt'r cent. 
!ls. .W-9-0. 


-1 at R.->. 20-14 jjliisl 
<80 per cent. =, 

Rs. 37-9-0, ; 

i 

Creelers . . 4 

Efficiency of each 
count to earn 
standard pay. 

i ! 8 pliv; 70 per cent. 
= Rs. 2 i-id-ip 

21o7.. 22()Z. lOoz. 

2 at Pis. 13-8 jylus 
70 ])er cenl'. ~ 
Rs. 12-15-0. 

lOoz. L2 o2. 







79 per emit. 


SO per cent. 


Spinrllrs : 5S‘^ io OOtL Coanis : Ss to Ss ]Tosh\ 



Rs. a. 



' 

Spinner . . 1 

30 0 p7?/s- SO per emit. 
^ Ps. 54-0-0. 


3 at 15 s. 30 plus 
80 Tier cent. — 
P.s. .54-0-0. 


Engine Pieeer 2 

22 4 plus SO pi r cent. 
Rs. 40-0-9. 


2 at Ps. 22-4 plus 
80 per cent. = 
Rs. -P)-0-9, 


Bi»le Pieeer . . 4 

21 2 plus 80 per eent, 

=r= Rs, ns-o-R 


4 at Rs. 21-2 plus 
SO per cent. -- 

R'^. 38-0-4. 


Creelers . . 4 

Effiniency of each 
count to earn 
standard i>ay. 

3 3 8 plus 70 per cent, 
Kh. 22-15-0. 

24oz. 2202;. IHoz, 

2 at Rs. 13-8 q^liis 
70 per cent. — 
Rs. 22-15-0. 

16oz, ISoz. 







79 per cent. 


SO per cent. 
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(List page 13.) 

STANDARD BASIS OF 5IULE PISCEWOKK RATES--co/^/t/. 

Bkoad Gauge Mules, 

Ejjmdlea : 5o0 lo 580. Counts : 3s to 12s Colton. 


Men per pair o£ 
Mulea. 

Wages. 

3s. 4s. 5s. 

Wages 

* Os. Ss. 

10s. 12s. 







Spinner . . 1 

29 S^?Z«s80 percent. 
= lt£. 5,3" i“ <■ . 


1 at Us. 29-S plus 
80 per cent. 
= Us. 53-1-7. 



Engine Piecer ■ . 2 

21 11 SO per cent. 

= Us. OO-O-G. 


2 at Us. 21-lipZ/M' 
80 ijer cent. 
= Us. 39-0-0. 



Side Piecer . . 4 

20 9 pi i/s 80 per cent. 

= Lis. :J 7-0-0. 


2 at Us. 20-9 plu'i 
80 per cent. 
= Us. 37-U-U. 



Oreelers . . 4 

Efficiency of each 
count to earn 
standard pay. 

13 8 70 per cent. 

= Us. 22-15-0. 

20 oz. 24 oz. IS 

2 at Us. 13-8 plus 
70 per cent. 
= Us. 22-15-0. 

17 oz. 13oz 

9 oz. 7'5 oz. 


79 per cent. 

i 

i 


80 per cent. 

82 per cent. 

Spindles : 5S2 to 660. Counts : 

3s to 5s. 

Counts : 6s to 72s Cotton. 



Lls. a. 





Spinner . . 1 

29 12 plua 80 per cent. 
= U.s. 53-8-9. 

i 

L at Us. 29- L2 plu,^ 
HO per cent. = 
lis. 53-8-9. 



Engine Piecer. . 2 

22 0 'plm SO per cent. 
=- Us. 39-9-7. 


2 at Us. 22-0 plus 
80 j>er cent. = 
Us. 39-9-7. 



Side Piecer . . 4 

20 14 'plus SO per cent, 
= Us. 37-9-0. 


>atUs.20'14p7ins 
80 per cent'. — 
Us. 37-9-0. 



Oreelers . . 4 

13 8 plus 70 per cent, 
= Rs. 22-15-0. 


2 at Rs. 13-8 pZifs- 
70 jicr cent. ~ 
Us. 22-15-0. 



Efficiency of each 
count to earn 
standard pay. 

.20 oz. 21 oz. IS oz. 

a _ j 


17 0Z.13 oz. 

1 9 oz. 7‘5 oz. 


70 per cent. 


80 per cent. 

1 82 per cent. 

1 


VC 1 — i4a 
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(lilst page 14.) 


STAND APvD BASIS OF MULE PIECEWORK RATES-^o??i(L 

Spindles : 7S0 to 798. Counts : 6s to 12s Cotton. 


Men per pair of 
mules of 730 
and below 800 
spindles 

Wages. 

6s. 

Wages 


iS/s. ti* 



Spinner . . 1 

29 8 plus 80 per cent. 
=Us. 53-1-7. 


1 @ Es. 29-8 plus 
80 per cent. = 
Es. 53-1-7. 

Engine Piecers. 2 

21 2 plus 80] per cent. 
=Rs. 38-0-4. 


2 @ Es. 21-2 plus\ 
80 per cent. — 
Es. 38-0-4. 

Side Piecers . . 4 

20 9 plus 80 per cent. 

=B)S. 37. 


3 @ Es. 20-9 'j^lus 
80 pei’j cent. = 
Es. 37. 

Creeler s • • 2 

Efficiency of 
each count 
to earn 

standard pay. 

13 8 plus 70 per cent. 
=Ks. 22-15-0. 

17oz. 

80 per cent. 

2 @ Es. 13-8 plus 
70 per cent. == 
Es. 22-15-0. 


83. 10s. 12s. 


ISoz.Ooz. 7*502 
82 per cent. 


Sphidles : 730 to 79S. Counts : Us and npto 28s. 


Efficiency of 
each count 
to earn 
standard pay. 


Wages. 

14s. 16S. 

iSs. 20s. 22s. 

Es. a. 



28 14 plus 80 per cent. 
=E.s. 51-15-9. 

21 2 plus 80 per ccTit. 
=Es. 38-0-4. 

20 0 plus SO per cent. 
=Es. 36. 

13 8 plus 70 per cent. 

1 =Es. 22-15-0. 

7 oz. 0 oz. 

5 oz. 4*5 oz. 4*25 oz. 


84 per cent. 

86 per cent. 

Spindles : 730 to 

798. Counts 

.* 30s to 44s.- 


30s. 32s. 34s. 


36s, 38s. 40s. 42s. 44s. 


Spinner . .1 28 14 vUs 80 per'^’’cent 

=Ils. 51-15-6. , 

Engine Piecers 2 21 2 j)lus 80 per cent. 

=Rs. 38-0-4. 

Side Piecers . . 20 0 plus 80]”per cent. 

=E,s. 36, 

Creeler ..1 13 8pZiw70’per cent. 

=Bs. 22-15-0. 

Efficiency of 
each count 
to earn 
standiurd pay. 


2‘8oz.2*6oz.2*5oz. 2'3oz. 2*loz. 2'Ooz. l*75oz. 1*65 oz. 


90 per cent. 


2l3 


(List page 15*) 

STANDARD BASIS OR MULE PIECEWORK RATES~co?zcR 
Spindles : SOO to 840. Counts : 6s to 12s Cotton. 


Men per Pair of Mules, 
800 to 840 Spindles. 

Wages. 

6s. 8s. 

10s. 12s. 

] 

Es. a. 



Spinner . . . . 1 

31 2 phis 80 per cent. 

1 =Es. 66-0-4. 



Engine Piecers . . 2 

1 23 Q pliis 80 per cent. 

=^Es. 42-1-0. 1 



Side Piecers . . 3 

22 4= plus 80 per cent. 
=Es. 40-0-9. 



Creelers . . . . 2 

Efficiency of each count 
to earn standard pay. 

14 0 plus 70 per cent. 

' =Es. 23-12-9. 

17 oz. 13 oz. 1 

t J 

9 oz. 7*5 oz. 

J 


80 per cent. 

82 per cent. 


SpuuUes : 800 to 840. Counts : 14s to 28s. 



Wages. 

14s. 16s. 

18s. 20s. 228. 

24s. 26s. 28s, 



Es. 

a. 




Spinner . . 

.. 1 

30 

0 plus 80 per cent. 
=Es. 54. 




Engine Piecers 

. . 2 

22 

4 plus 80 per cent. 
=Es. 40-0-9. 




Side Piecers 

.. 3 

21 . 

2 plus 80 per cent. 
=Es. 38-0-4. 




Oreeler . . 

.. 1 

13 

Splus Do per cent. 
=Es. 22-15-0. 




Efficiency of each count 
to earn standard pay. 



7oz 6*0 oz, 

V 

5*0oz. 4*5 oz. 
4*25 oz. 

4*00 oz. 3*75 oz. 
3*50 oz. 



84 per cent. 

1 


1 

; 86 per cent. 

88 per cent. 


Spindles : 800 to 840. Counts : 30s upivcads. 


— 



Wages. 

1 

30s. 32s. 84s. 

33s* SSs. 40s. 42s. 44s. 



Es. 

a. 




Spinner 

.. 1 

30 

0 plus 80 per 
=Es. 54. 

cent. 



Engine Piecers 

_ _ o 

22 

4 plus 80 per 
=Es. 40-0-9. 

cent. 



Side Piecers 

2 

’ 21 

2 plus 80 per 
=Es. 38-0-4. 

cent. 



Creeler . . . . 1 

Efficiency of each count 
to earn standard pay. 

13 

8 plus 70 per 
=Es. 22-15-0. 

cent. 

2*8 oz. 2*6 oz. 
2*5 oz. 

2*3 oz. 2*1 oz. 2*0 oz. 
3*75oz, 1*65 oZ. 




90 per cent. 

94 per cent. 


Example of calculating rate per 100 lbs. from the above basis : — 

Spinner working on a pair of Mules of 1,600 spindles on 20s. on 86 per cent, efficiency. Spinner 
should earn Es, 54 per month. Calculated production per 10 hours=5*24 ozs. per ^indle (5‘24 
86 per cent..efficiency==4'5ozs.) per spindle —production per pair per month 11,700 lbs. @ 49 
pies plus 80 per cent. =Es. 53-11-9 per month. 
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(List page 16.) 


CONDfONH'yni PLANT: WASTE. 


— 

Wage. 1 

Number. 

Blow Room — 



1 

Rs. a. 


Feeder 

15 70 per 

cent. 

1 per Scutcher. 

Scutcher men 

16 0 70 per 

cent. 

1 » 

Cards — ■ 



Tenters 

15 S pL/.s 70 per 
cent. 

4 men to 5 Setts. 

Gihiders and Strlppeivs 

17 .S plus 70 per 
cent. 

1 man to 2 ,, 

Lap (Mrricr . . . . i 

15 0 jjous 70 per 
cen t. 1 

1 man to 8 

DcJ’by Doubler . . . . | 

1 

16 S 70 per 

cent. 

1 pair i)er machine. 

Muk— 



Syjiun or 

Piecework 

1 X3er xniir of 360/540 sjundies. 

Engine Piecer .. ..j 

Bo. 

2 „ „ 360/540 

Side Piecer . . . . ’ 

Bo. 

i 1 

5 „ „ 360/540 


Tbt' i)ieccwork of above Mule men to be worked out to give — 

Ps. 35 80 per cent, to Spinner. 

Rs. 25 SO per cent, to l^liigine Piecer. 

Ks. 22 plus 80 per cent, to Side Piecer. 

Jobbers, Assistant Jobbers. Oilers, Coolies, Bolters and Sweepers on either type of 
waste system have not been allowed for owing to the size of plants being so various, and 
it is left to the discretion of respective mills to arrange the number accordingly. 

Rates of pay to be similar to rates of pay on equivalent posts in Cards and Mule Depart- 
ments. 


WASTE PLANT. 


(List page 17.) 


(Plllil'AUATlOif OF 4 -CaN COILER SySTEM), 


— 

Basic Wage. 

Number. 

Jobber 

See note on List page 1 6 
Rs, a. 

1 j3er i)laiit where necessary. 

Grinders and Strippei s 

16 8 70 XJcr cent. 

1 per 6 Cards. 

Lap Carrier 

35 0 plus 70 pev cent. 

i 1 „ 25 „ 

Fly Gatherer 

15 0 70 per cent. 

1 „ 25 „ 

Card Tenters or Can Boys 

15 0 plus 70 per cent. 

1 „ 4/5 „ 

Derby Doublers . . 

1 1() 8 plus 70 per cent. 

; 2 iier Machine. 

Can Rovers 

! P. W. plus 80 per cent. 

j Tender per Machine. 

1 Back Tenter p»er MacJiine. 


52^' Cards on 5-Can Coder System to be paid same as Condenser Cards on List page 16, 
Example : 

Men required on a plant of 12-Breaker Card. 

,, ,, „ 1 -Derby Doubler. 

,, ,, ,, 10-Einisher Card. 

„ „ ,, 4-Can Roving of 120 spindles. 


Joltbci- ,. .. .. 1 man. 

GrindeiN and Strippers. . . . 4 men. 

Lap Carrier . . . . 1 man. 

Fly Gatherer . . . . 1 man. 

Card Tenters or Can Boys . . 5 men. 

Derby Doublers , . . . 2 men. 

CanMloving . . . . 4 Tenters ; 

Oilers, Sweepers and Coolies according to conditions. 


4 Back Tenters. 



2.15 


GAN IIOVING P1ECE¥/0KK. 
NovixG EiiAMEs Oi^’ 100 to l(>0 SrmjjLES. 


(List page 18,) 


Spindles. 

Roving Tciiuc’s. 

Bacdv Teniers. 


Rs. a. 

Its. a. 

100/120 

17 S 2)Uib‘ 80 per ctmt. 

1 i3 pJub 8Qjjereenl. 

122/140 . .. ..1 

i8 0 yhef.' 80 per cent. 

1 13 4 „ 80 ■ „ 

142/160 

'S 8 80 per cent. 

! 1 3 8 80 5, 


Rate j)er i-o be %yorkecl out OJi 65 per cent', ol calculated Hanks as these plants 

arc generally ".vo] king v/aste. 

It is not considered iiecessaiy to emj)loy doffers as one lloving Tenler and one Back 
Tenter per Ira me sliould be ample to cope until all work. See note on List page 16. 

(List Page 19.) 


REELIN(; 


Datal Hands ; 


Overseer — (where necessary) Its. 35 70 per cent. 

Naiken Its. 30 iipto 150 rcelers ; if more, an assistant- at Us. L5. 


Rs. a. 

Hank and Thread Counter — (where ncccssaryi .. 15 0 pRos 76 

Biganies (where necessary) ..14 U ,, 7U 

Sweeper (where necessary} . . 10 8 ,, 70 

Carpenter (where ncccssaiy) . . 35 0 ,, 70 

PilOPOSEI) STANDARD REELING PIECEWORK RATES. 


per 

per 

per 

per 


cent, 
cent, 
cent . 
cent. 


Basis hank of 7 leas of 100 yakhs : 40 spineles povceh he3:l. 


Count. ! Rate. 

Basi-! 

hanks. 

IVeight 
in li s. 

Remarks, 

2s . . . . . , 1 4 annas. 

150 

75-001 

30 spindles 

4s 

160 

40-00 j 

hank reel. 

G/6-Js .. .. ..| 

240 

40-00 1 

s/8|s .. .. 

280 

35-00 

lO/IO.bs .. 

340 

34-00 ; 

12/ms .. ..i 

360 

30-00 i 

14s . . . . . . ; 

400 

28-57 

16s .. .. : 

440 

27-50 

18s .. „ 1 

440 

24-44 

20s . . . . . . ,, i 

480 

24-00 

22s .. 

480 

2i -82 

24s . . 

; 480 

20-00 

2()s 

1 480 

18-46 

28s . . 

' 520 

i S - 57 

30s . . . . . . ,, 

520 

' 7 ' Ij 

34s .. .. 

520 

15 - 30 

36s .. „ 

520 

14-34 

40s . . . . . . „ 1 

520 ! 

13-00 

50s .. .. „ ! 

520 

10-40 : 

60s .. .. ! 

520 

S-66 

2 /6s . , . . - . ,, 

1 160 

1 53 '33 1 

o/bs • . • . - • ' 

120 i 

1 (iO - 00 

2/lOs .. 

160 i 

32-00 


2/20s .. .. 

340 1 

34-00 


2/30s .. 

440 1 

20-33 


2/40s .. .. .5 

480 1 

24-00 



Note . — The above rates are for 5" and Q" lift twist bobbins and Mule twist Cops, 
lift weft pirns 20 per cent, extra. 

6" „ 10 per cent, extra. 

1" ,, 5 per cent, extra. 

Hand reeling — deduct 20 hanks from above. 

For X reeling — 40 hanks extra on above. 

The rates given in the above table are sub] ect to a 70 per cent, allowance. 
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(List page 


BUNDLUSTG AND BALING. 

Overseer . . . . Rs. 30 phis 70 per cent, up to 10 bales per day ; above 

Rs. 35 plus 70 per cent. 

Weigher , . . . As. 2 per 100 bundles of 10 lbs. plus 80 per cent. 

Ivnotter . . . . As. 6 ,, ,, ,, 

Pressers or Bundlcrs . . As. 5 ,, ,, ,, 

Wrapper or Bundle Boy .. As. 1/3 „ ,, ,, 

Balers , . . , 1 anna per bale plus 80 per cent. 

Rs. 

Labeller . . . . 14 per month plus 70 per cent. 

Number Marker . . IS ,, ,, 

Coolies . . . . 14 

Nawganies or Bigarries . . IS 

Balestackers . . . . 20 ,, ,, 

Hoop Cutters . . 17 ,, „ 

Above piecework rates are for counts Gs to 30s ordinary bundles with or without 
cardboards. 

Per 5 lbs. Bundles, an increase of 15 per cent, on above rates to be given. 

Por counts Sis to 40s phis 10 per cent, on the above., 
j, „ 4is to 50s ,, 20 per cent. „ ,, 

„ „ 51s to 60s 5 , 30 per cent. „ „ 

In case of Mills that find it is to their advantage to arrange a contract for Bundling and 
Baling, it is suggested that As. 16|- per 100 bundles is a suitable rate excluding pay of 
Overseers. 

ALTERNATIVE TO PIECEWORK. 

Fixed Rates. 


Rs. 


Weigher 


20 n/ws 

70 per cent, per month. 

Knottor 


22 


Prosser 


!! 23 ” 


Bundle Boy . . 


. . 14 „ 

70 „ 

Baler 


.. 20 „ 

70 „ 


(List page 21.) 

MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENTS. 


IO-Hour Day. 


— 

Wages. 

Number. 


Rs. 


Carpenter 

35 ‘plus 70 i)er 

2 per 40/45,000 spindles. 


cent. : 


Moclii 

18 plus 70 per 

2 


cent. 


Wrapping Boy 

14 phis 70 per 

-> 

^ J? 1) 


cent. 


r 

1 at Rs. 25 plus 70 

1 

Roller Coverers . . J 

per cent. 

, k3 per 40/45,000 spindles. 

1 

2 at Rs. 18 plus 70 

' i 

1 

per cent. 

j 

Rope Splicers 

Rs. 20 plus 70 per 

1 per 100 Ring Frames when 


cent. 

rope drive. 
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LINE LEVELLING. 


— 

1 Wages. 

Number. 


Rs. 


Blow Room 

50 plus 70 per cent.': 

1 Fitter per 8 lines. 

Cards 

1 50 „ 70 „ i 

1 

1 Card clotner per 140 cards and 
setter of backs. 

Frame 

50 „ 70 

1 Frame fitter per 14 prepara- 
tions. 

R-ing . . . . i 

50 „ 70 

1 Ring Fitter per 40,000 spindles. 

Mule , . . . j 

1 50 „ 70 

1 

1 Mule fitter when more than 
7 pairs of mule. 


In view of varying nature and conditions of machinery at different mills, it is suggested 
that the number of men emplo^T’ed on Line Levelling Staff be left to the discretion of the 
management concerned. The above rates are given as an'indication. 


DOUBLLING. 

Men. 

Pay. 

i 

Number. 


Rs. I 


Siders 

15 plus 70 per cent. 

1 per 140/1G0 spindles. 

Doffers 

12 „ 70 „ 

1 

1 „ 450/500 


In view of the varying types of Doubling and variety of counts doubled, this list can 
be standardised at a later date, but in the meantime for ordinary counts, Le., 2 and 3 
fold 10s to 20s the above may be taken as a guide. 
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APPENDIX YIII—(co/M) 

PART II--^WEAVIIG SSGTICII. 

NOTES. 

1. Ali tile rates are based on lull 10 hours working day for all adult male 
operatives. 

2. The dear fof>d allowances in all cases will remain the same as existing at present, 
vk. — 

80 per cent, to ali male piecework operatives ; 

70 x'^er ocsi'u. to ali lixed !>ay nialea-nd female opcj’a lives as well as female i->ieeework 
otjcratives. 

3. No further bona&e.s to be adlowcd as the existing ])onuses have been consolidated in 
the rates of wages lixed. 

4. Wages should be calculated to actual p>ies and percentage calciiiatcd on x>ies as 
well, but if the total amount shows 5 j^ies or less, tlien the amount is to be reduced to the 
next lower anna, or, if (5 pi(\s and above, then the amount to be raised to the next higher 
amra. 

o. In view of the wide va.riations of woi-k, wages and designation of Head Jobbers, it 
has been decided not to include them in the x>resent scdieme of standardisation. T/iC 
?Li()iihcr and pay of Head Jobbers are indicated in tlie list as a guidance to vienibers O'nly. 

6. xVIi references to counts in the list are to nominal counts and not actuaJ wrapped 
counts. 


GREY WINDING. 


(List page 1) 


Bata! Hands, — The AsbOciathm recommends tliai the em]jio\'ment of Plead Jobbers and 
Assistant Jobbers be discontinued, and has not therefore fmovided a 
rate for them. 

Naikens. — Rs. 30 plus 70 per ceiit. wiihoiit any bonus, for under 3,000 winding 
sfhndles. Over this number, an Assistant Naiken at Rs. 25 phis 
70 per cent, to be cmxdoyed. 

Beganlcs, — To deliver yarn from s}hnniug to bins and from bins or baskets to scale, 
wage — Rs. 14 ])his 70 per cent. Number cannot be fixed on account 
of varying distances and conditions. 

Bander and Oiler. — Uplo 3,000 grey winding s]undles, one man aL Rs. 18 plus 70 per 
cent. Over 3,0(|p grey winding spindles, Rs. 20 ])ius 70 per cent. 

.Duties : — To keep all sfuiidies luiiiiing efficiently and oil maebines. 

Number Marker, — Up to 3,000 grey winding spindles, Rs. 14 plus 70 per cent. Above 
3,000 grey winding spindles, Rs. 1(5 plus 70 per cent. Wliere work 
is sufficient, two men at Rs. 14 plus 70 per cent, may be eiiiployed. 

Duties : —To number bobbins and see to prox)er stacking of same. 

Bobbin Carrier.— Wage Rs. 14 plus 70 per cent. 

Duties : — To deliver full warper’s bobbins to creels or bobbin racks 
and return empty bobbins to windingTrames. The number cannot 
be fixed and each mill will vary same to suit existing conditions. 

Sweepers. — Women : Rs. 10-8 plus 70 ])er cent. Men : Rs. 13-8 jius 70 per cent. One 
sweeper to 600-800 looms for all weaving jneparatory departments. 

Hoistman. — ^Throughout the mill where necessary, Rs. 17 plus 70 per cent. 
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(list page 29 

COLOUll WINDING FROM HANK BOHiMN ON DRUM ALBO SPLIT DRtDI 
AND/OR VERTICAL SRINDLE WINDER. 

Basis — 25 lbs. of 20s coloured yam per day. Mo. of Brums — 10. 

Average Rs. 14 plus 70% 


Counts. 

Tale per 

10 lbs. 

Counts 

Hale per] 1 

10 lbs. 

2s and below 

Pies 18 

24s 

Pies 53 

3s 

„ 21 

2Gs . . , . 

„ 56 

4s 

24 

,, --tt 

28s 

„ 6(( 

(is 

„ 27 

30s 

„ 04 

Ss 

,, 30 

32s 

„ 67 

10s 

„ 33 

(24. 

„ 70 

12s 

„ 36 

36s 

„ 73 

14s 

„ 39 

3Ss .. 

„ 76 

16s 

42 

5J 

40s .. 

„ 80 

18s 

„ 45 

1 

42s 

1 

CO 

M- 

20s 

„ 48 

44s 

GO 

CO 

1 

22s .. ..i 

„ 50 




A. R. — -Two-fold yo-m at tlie price of its resultant count less two, i.e., 2l30s = 13s ; three 
and more fold yarns as actual resultant count. The number of drums or spindles per 
winder to be adjusted to the counts beiug womxd so as to permit an average winder earning 
the wage that would be obtained on the standard of 10 drums or sj>iudles on 20s. Winding 
coloured yam from cheeses to wa}*per bobbin on grey winder or vertical spindle coloured 
winding machine to be paid at Grey rates. Winding coloured yarn from cones to warper 
bobbins on grey ■\\dnding or veidicai sx^indle coloured winding machine to be paid at Grey 
rates, less 10 per cent. 

Note. — Turkey Ted and Aniline Black in all toinding De'parimenU to he yadd 10 ‘per 
cent, extra. Bleached and Cashmere {Dyed Cotton) to be taken as Coloured Yarn ivhen in 
hanks. 

All winding, warping and sizing piece work list to be tried out. The basic wage to be 
as shown on each sheet. 

Ill arriving at the avemge wage the lowest one-fourth wage-earners should be eliminated, 
this to cover learners and iiiefficients and the average of remaining three -fourths to be 
ascertained. 
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(Iilst page 3.. 

GREY WINEIISra RATES. 

Basis 20s at 9 annas per 100 pounds— 20 Spindles per Winder 
Basis t Twist Ring Bol)Mns— O"' Lift. 

Average Rs. 12-8 plus 70% 


Counts. 

Up to 

5" 

Lift. 

Lift, 

6" Lift. 



as. 

ps. 

as. 

ps. 

as. 

ps. 

6s and below . . . . . . ' 


7 

3 

7 

0 

6 

0 

8s 


7 

0 

7 

3 

7 

0 

10s .. •• 


7 

10 

7 

7 

7 

4 

12s 


8 

4 

S 

0 

7 

7 

14s .. .. •. 


8 

6 

8 

3 

8 

0 

16s 


9 

0 

8 

9 

8 

6 

18s 


9 

3 

9 

0 

8 

9 

20s Standard 


9 

6 

9 

3 

9 

0 

22s 


10 

0 

9 

9 

9 

6 

24s 


10 

6 

10 

3 

10 

0 

26s 


11 

0 

10 

10 

10 

6 

28s 


11 

6 

11 

4 

11 

0 

30s 


12 

0 

11 

10 

11 

6 

32s 


12 

6 

12 

4 

12 

0 

34s 


13 

0 

12 

10 

12 

6 

36s 


]3 

6 

13 

4 

13 

0 

38s 


14 

0 

13 

10 

13 

6 

40s 


14 

9 

14 

4 

14 

0 

42s 


15 

3 

14 

10 

14 

6 

44s 


15 

9 

15 

4 

15 

0 

Mule cops to be taken on the basis of 5" lift. 







No. 60 G. E, Universal Winder and Schlaf hirst 

‘‘ M ” and “B ” pattern to be paid 


12^ per cent, less than the above rates with the number of spindles adjusted to the above 
proportions allowing for the different type of machine. 

Note . — The number of spindles per winder to be adjusted to the counts being wound 
so as to permit of an average winder earning the wage that would be obtained 
on the standard of 20 spindles for 20s. 

JSIo provision has been made for winding, warjung and sizing artificial silk. 
These lists will be x->repared after 6 months’ further experience. The 
X>resent rates to continue for the time being. 

(Dashmere yam, Mock Grandrelle yam and yam spun from Dyed cotton (dyed roving) 
to be j>ai^ 5 per cent, more over Grey winding rates when wound from Ring 
bobbins. 
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(List page 4c) 

HANK TO PIRN ON CUP TYPE WINDING MACHINES, 


Basis of production-daily 201bs. of 20s. 


Average Rs. 14 plus 70% 



Pies 2^eT 


10 Pounds, 

8s and below 

36 

10s 

i 30 

12s 

1 42 

Ms 

: 45 

16s 

48 

18s 

51 

20s 

j 54 

22s 

57 

24s 

60 

26s 

64 

28s 

70 

30s 

75 


Ni>te . — The liumber of spindles per winder to be adjusted to the counts being wound 
so as to permit an average winder earning the ’wage that would be obtained on the standard 
of 20 pounds of 20s. 

Hank to pirn Universal Winding Machines— above rates loss 10 per cent. 


COLOURED PIRN WINDING. 

From warper’s bobbins^ cheese to piiTx on Cup Type Winding Machines, 
Basis : ISO pies per 100 ifos. of 20s. 

Average Rs. 14 plus 70% 


Fies per 
100 Pounds. 


8s and below 






128 

10s 






135 

12s 






142 

14s 






150 

16s 






158 

18s 






170 

20s 






ISO 

22s 






1 100 

24s 






1 200 

26s 






210 

28s 






i 225 

30s 






: 240 


Note , — From cones to pirns on Chip Type Winding Machine -rates as above less 30 per 
cent. 

The number of spindles per winder to be adjusted to the counts being wound so as to 
permit an average winder earning the wage that would be obtained on tbe standard 
of 180 pies per 100 pounds of 20s. 
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(List page 5.) 

WINDING FDOM TWIST OR. WSFT BOBBINS TO UNIVERSAL IVINDING 
No. 90 PIRN WINDING MACHINE. 

Spindle Speed 2,000“'25500 revolutions per minute. 

Kate in pies per 100 lbs, of Yam, 

Average Ms. 13 plus 70% 


TWIST BOBBINS. j WEFT PIRNS. 


Counts. 

4 


Lift. 


CO 

Lift. 


Lift. 


Cc 

5" 

oU 

6" 

1 

4V' 

b" 

bl" 

cc. 

C. 


7" 



Pies 

per 

100 

II)S. 


Pies 

per 

400 

ibs. 


Pies 

per 

100 

lbs. 

Ss and below 

8 

170 

165 

ICO 

6 

215 

205 

195 

S 

IS5 

175 

170 

9s 

10 

175 

170 

105 

8 

220 

210 

200 

It) 

190 

ISO 

175 

10s 

10 

180 

175 

170 

8 

225 

215 

205 

10 

195 

185 

180 

11s 

10 

185 

ISO 

175 

s 

230 

220 

210 

iO 

200 

190 

185 

r2s 

10 

185 

180 

175 

8 

230 

220 

210 

10 

200 

190 

185 

13s 

12 

190 

185 

ISO 

10 

235 

225 

215 

12 

205 

195 

190 

14s 

12 

190 

185 

ISO 

10 

235 

225 

215 

12 

205 

195 

100 

15s . . ‘ 

12 

195 

190 

185 

' 10 ! 

240 

230 

220 

12 

210 

200 

195 

16s 

12 

200 

195 ' 

190 

! 10 

j 

250 

240 

230 

12 

215 

205 

200 

18s . . ! 

15 

205 

200 ; 

195 1 

1 

12 1 

255 

245 

235 

15 

220 

210 

205 

20s . . 1 

15 

210 

205 i 

1 

200 

1 1 

12 

260 

250 

. 240 

15 

230 

220 

210 

22s . , i 

18 

1 

220 

215 

i 

210 

15 

i 

270 1 

1 

200 

250 

18 

240 

230 

220 

24s 

IS 

230 

] 

‘ 225 

220 

15 

280 

1 

270 1 

260 

18 1 

250 

240 

230 

2Cs . . 1 

18 

240 

235 

230 

I 15 

290 

280 

270 

IS 

I 260 

250 

1 240 

28s ..| 

! 

20 

255 

250 

245 

18 

305 

295 i 

285 

20 

i 

275 

265 

255 

30s 

20 

270 

1 265 

260 

i 18 

1 

320 

310 

300 

' 20 i 

1 

290 

280 

270 

323 . . ; 

20 

1 

290 

1 

285 ; 

' ! 

280 

18 

i 

340 

330 

' 320 

20 

310 

300 

290 


Half counts to be calculated at tbe next higher rate, e.g., Sis to be called 9s. 

Por “ S ” type Winder— the above rates less 20 per cent. 

Mule cops to be taken on the basis of V less lift Lift, to be taken as 5" Lift 

for calcukting rate. 
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(List page 6.) 

mum A\' AKPEE’S BOBBIN, CHEESE AND CONES TO No. (Hf 
UNIVERSAL PIRN WINDER. 


Spindle speed — 23500, 20 Spindles per Winder on 20s, 

Average Rs. 13 pins 70% 


8s and below 
10s 
12s 
14s 
16s 
IBs 
20s 
22s 
24s 
26s 
28s 
30s 
32s 


Pies per 100 lbs. 


!o'nes. 

WarpePs 
Bobbins 
and Cheeses. 

88 

105 

94 

112 

100 

120 

iOG 

128 

US 

135 

US 

142 

124 

150 

131 

158 

J38 

165 

140 

172 

156 

iS8 

160 

200 

170 

20S 


Note . — The number of sj^indles per winder to he adi listed to tlie count being wound 
so as to permit an average winder earning the wage that would be obtained on 20s count 
20 spindles per winder. 

(List page 7.) 

UNIVERSAL CHEESE WINDING No. 50 AND No. 160 LEESONA OR SIMILAR 
TYPES OE MACHINES. 


Average Rs. 13 pins 70% 
Rate for 3'" and cheeses per 100 Ifos. 


8s 

. , 




. . 165 pies per 100 lbs 

10s 





• * 105 ,, ,, ,, ,, 

i2s 





.. 170 „ „ ,, 

14s 





.. 170 „ „ „ „ 

16s 





.. 170 „ „ „ „ 

J8s 





ISO „ „ „ „ 

20s 





.. ISO „ „ „ „ 

22s 





.. 1S5 „ „ „ „ 

24s 





.. 185 „ „ „ 

26s 





•• 100 „ „ „ „ 

28s 





.. 190 „ „ 

30s 





195 „ „ „ „ 


Note . — Spindles to be increased as counts go finer to enable winder to earn 
average pay. 

Winding Yarn for Doubling. 

2, 3 or 4 ends up in the Stop Motion — 10 per cent, on above rates to be calculated as 
under : — • 

Example . — When winding say 20s with three ends up take the total weight wound 
and pay the rate, on this weight, as for 20s in the list plus ten per cent. 
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BRUM WINDING, (List page 8.) 


Datal Hands,— The Association recommends the aholition of Head Jobbers and Assistant 
Jobbers in this Department. 

Naiken,— Rs. 30 plus 70 per cent. 

Fnmber Marker. — To be done by Grey Winding Man in view of the fact that when colour 
is wound there is a reduction in grey winding work. Where depart- 
ment is large enough for the employment of a separate man the pay 
to be Rs. 14 plus 70 per cent. 

Duties : — To number bobbins and to see to the correct stacking of 
- same. 


PIRN WINDING— Cup Type. 
1 Jobber at Rs. 25 plus 70 per cent. 


PIRN WINDING— Universal Type of Machine No. 90. 

1 Jobber at Rs. 35 plus 70 per cent. 

If com])incd with other similar type of machines in same department and/or if theie 
are above 30 machines of No. 90 stylo, the assistaii'^'c of an Oiler at Rs. IS plus 70 per 
cent, may be allowed. 

Labourers. — The number cannot be fixed and each mill will vary same to suit existing 
conditions. 

Wages. — Rs. 14 i)his 70 per cent. 

Where necessary for samples and cleaning bobbins, etc., the following fixed wages to 
be paid : — 

Coloured winding . . . . . . 8 as. plus 70 per cent, per day. 

Grey winding . . . . . . 7 as. „ 70 per cent. ,, 

Universal winding .. .. . . 8 as, ,, 70 per cent, „ 

(List page 9.) 

WARPING DEPARTMENT. 


Warping. — 

Jobber. — One to a Department where deemed necessary. 

Wage ; — Rs. 35 plus 70 per cent. 

Where mills have one Head Jobber for Warping and Sizing Departments, combined 
wages to be Rs. 75 plus 70 per cent. 


Warper. — One to each machine. 

Wage : — Piecework. Average Rs. 52. 

Fixed Wage — Re. 1/2+70 per cent, when on samples or special work. 

Creel Boys, — One to 2 machines. 

Wage : — Rs. 12 plus 70 i^er cent. 

Beam Carriers. — ^As recjuired. 

Wage : — Rs. 19 plus 70 per cent. 



Piece Work Rates : 

Ail counts the same rate : 
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Upto 381) ends 
5 , 381-400 ends 
„ 401-420 
„ 421-440 
„ 441-460 
„ 461-480 ,, 

„ 481-500 
„ 501-520 


Grey 

.« .. As. 6 ])or 10,000 yards. 

» • * • ? J • 6 J’ 5 > 5 ■» 

. . 6] ’ ,, 

• • • • 0 J ,, 5 , 

•* / 3 , ,3 

*• • ‘ 3} «4 ,3 J, 

' • • • 57 5? 5? 

7 A 

• • • » 5 J <4 5 5 5 5 


Plus As. 2 per Beam 

Rates for Warping Colour Single Yam in Annas per 10,000 Yards. 



{ PATTERN mCAMh! 

1 

1 

! t . . 

8cif Cobjur 


1 Above 16 
[ ends and 

I upto 25 % 

' Colour 

26% to 50% 

Pattern 

Beam 

SI % to 
100 % 

with or with- 
out border 
06 % to 
100 % 

Upto 380 ends 

i 

i 

j Si 

9 

H- 

0 

„ 381-400 ends 

Sf 

n 

n 

01- 

„ 40i-420 „ 

0 

91 

10 

91 

„ 421-440 „ 

9i 


iOJ 


„ 441-460 „ 

i)i 

10 

104 

10 

„ 461-480 „ 

'Ji 

lOi 

i0£- 

10£ 

„ 481-500 „ 

10 

lOJ 

U 

iOJ 

„ 501-520 „ 

. lOJ- 

10|- 

111- 

lOJ 

Plus per Beam warped 

2i 

3 

3 

24 


Coloured Beam with 16 ends of Colour or less to he treated as Crey. 


SIZING. 


(List page 10.) 


Head Jobber. — One to a Bei)artment, 

Wage : — Rs. 60 plus 70 per cent, upto and including 10 slashers, over 10, Ks. 65 
plus 70 lier cent. 

Where miUs have one Head Jobber for Warping and Sizing Departments, combined 
wages to be Rs. 75 plus 70 per cent. 

Fitter. — If necessary Rsr 35 plus 70 per cent. 

VC 1—15 
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Sizing Machines. 

1 Front Sizer and 1 Back Sizer per machine on Piecework or Fixed Wage. 

Fixed Wages.' — Rs. 50 plus 70 per cent. — -Fronb Sizer, to be increased to Rs. 55 after 
two years’ satisfactory service. Back Sizer to be paid 50 per cent, of 
the above. 


Size Mixing, 

Head Size Mixer. — 1 to a Department. 

Wage : — Rs. 22 plus 70 x^er cent. 

Size Mxers.— 2 men for 1,000 looms. 

Wages : Rs. 16 xdus 70 per cent. 

Labourers.' — Where ncccsf::aiy, Rs. 15 plus 70 per cent. 

Beam Carriers. — 2 to 1,000 looms. 

Wages : P^s. 20 plus 70 per cent. 

PIECB-WOPvK RATES FOR SIBERS. (List page 11.) 




1 Rate for Gre}^ 

1 and upto 25 per 

1 cent, colour. 

Allowance for 
Gaiting 

Rate 




! 





above 

Gbaiting 

(taints. 


i 

i 6lrcy. 

Tinting. 

Grey and 
Tinting 
upto 

16 ends 
colour. 

Ah ove 
16 ends 
and upto 
25 per 
cent. 

25 per 
cent, 
colour. 

above 
25 per 
cent. 

Up to 8s 


3S 

4J 

2 


5 

40 

6 

Above 8s & iipto & including 

10s 

1 36 

39 

2 


5 

38 

6 

„ 10s 

]2s 

34 

37 

2 


5 

36 1 

6 

„ 12s 

14s 

32 

35 

24 


5J 

34 

64 

„ 14s 

16s 

30 

33 1 

1 

3 


6 

32 

1 

„ 16s 

20s 

27 

30 

4 


7 

29 

\ ® 

,, 20s 

24s 

24 

27 

4 


7 

26 

! ® 

„ 24s 

30s 

21 

24 1 

5 


8 

23 

9 

„ 30s 


i 

18 i 

i 1 

21 ; 

6 


9 

20 

10 


Note. — The above rates are in annas per 12,000 yards per 2,000 ends. 


For each 100 ends above 2,000 an addition of anna per 12,000 yards to 
be paid. 

For each. 100 ends less than 2,000 a deduction of J anna per 12,000 yards to be 
made. 

No deductions for ends below 1,200. 

Fractions of a number of ends to be treated as the next higher ends, Lc., 1,740 
ends to be treated as 1,800 ends. 

WHERE SIZE PER CENT. ON TARN IS ABOVE 50 PER CENT. 
10 PER GENT. EXTRA ON ABOVE RATES, BUT NOT ON CAITINQ 
ALLOWANCES. 
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DRAWING-IN (List page 12.) 

Jobber. — One to a department — 

Up to 1,000 looms, Pvs. 35 flus 70 per cent. 

1,000 to 2,000 looms, Rs. 40 phis 70 per cent. 

Over 2,000 looms, Rs. 45 plus 70 per cent. 

One Assistant at Rs. 30 70 per cent, in sheds over £,000 looms when on 

fancies, if found necessary. 

Drawers. — As required. Wage — Piece-work. 

Reachers. — As required. Wage ; — Piece-work (50 per cent, of Drawer’s Rate). 
OneHealdRepairer.-Rs.l8y;«s70percont. combined in 

One Reed Repairer — Rs. 18 plus 70 per cent. J ™ 

Beam Carriers. — Two for 1,000 looms. Wages : — Rs. 18 plus 70 per cent. 

Duties : — To bring beams from sizing to drawers. 

Samples.— “Fixed wages Re. 1-2 and 70 per cent, per day. 

PIECE-AVORK RATES FOR DRAWING-IN 1,000 ENDS. 

Dosuti (Double drawn) . . . , . . . . 14 pies. 

Plain and Twill including plain dhoties with borders up to 

2" width . . . . . . . . 21 „ 

Plain and Twill including plain dhoties with borders 2" and 
over . . . . . . . . . . 22 ,, 

Susis . . . . . . . . . . 22 ,, 


All Over 

Straight 

Vandyke. 

Patterns : 
point or 
drafts. 

Spaced Drafts 
and Fancy Draft 
and dobby stripes. 

Dobby Diiotie 
border styles.*^ 

Dobby Dliotie in 
the borders and 
runners. 

5 shaft 

24 pies 

28 

pies 





0 

26 „ 

30 

,, 





7 „ 

28 „ 

32 







30 „ 

34 

jj 

22 

pies 

24 

pies. 

9 

32 

36 


24 


26 


10 

34 „ 

38 


24 


26 


11 

36 „ 

40 


24 


26 


12 

38 „ 

42 


24 


26 


13 

40 „ 

44 


26 

?? 

28 

55 

14 

42 „ 

46 


26 

55 

28 

55 

15 „ 

44 „ 

48 

1 s 

26 

55 

28 

55 

10 

46 „ 

50 


26 

55 

28 

>5 


Drills 2 and 1, and 3 and 1 are covered by the first list of All Over Patterns. 

Two Beam Work. — 3 pies over the above rates. 

Double Drawn. — 3 quarters of the above rates. 

Slider Healds to be paid 10 per cent, extra over above rates, 

Yc 1 — 15a 
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(List page 13.) 

STANDARD LIST FOR WEAVING. 

List calculated in pies showing uniform standard rate per square yard for all classes 
of cloth includmg allowances for percentages of colour and artiticial silk per picks 
per inch ranging from 30 to 70. Picks not included in the following list to be taken in 
proportion, 

{Standard rates in Pies per square yard) 


Picks per 
Inch, 

I 


Colour 


Artificial silk 

Grey Plain 
Cloth. 

More than 16 
ends and npto 
and inoliiding 
25 per cent, and 
Dyed Cotton 
Sorts and Mock 
Grandrille. 

26 to 50 
per cent. 

51 to 100 
per cent. 

Upto and 
including 

25 per cent. 

Above 

25 per 
cent, and 
upto and 
including 
50 per 
cent. 

Above 

50 per 
cent. 

30 

1*02 

1-09 

1**20 

1*30 

1*50 

1*56 

1*62 

32 

1-09 

1-16 

1*28 

1*38 

1*60 

1*66 

1*73 

34 

I'lG 

1-23 

1*36 

1*46 

1-70 

1*77 

1*83 

30 

1-22 

1-31 

1*44 

1*55 

1*80 

1*87 

1 * 94 


1*30 

1-38 

1*52 

1*63 

1*90 

1*07 

2*05 

40 

1*36 

1-45 

1*60 

1*72 

2*00 

2*08 

2*16 

42 

1*43 

1-52 

1*68 

l*8i 

2*10 

2*18 

2 *27 

44 

1*50 

1*60 

1*76 

1*89 

2*20 

2*29 

2*38 

4(5 

1*56 

X-«7 

1*84 

1*98 

2*30 

2*39 

2*48 

48 

1’63 

1 1*74 

1*92 

2*06 

2*40 

2*49 

j 

2*50 

i 

50 

1-70 

i 

1-82 

2*00 

2*15 

2 * 50 

2*60 

2-70 

52 

1-77 , 

1*89 

2*08 

2*24 

2-60 

2*70 

2*81 

54 , 

1-84 

1*90 

2*16 

2 *‘32 

2*70 

2*81 1 

; 2*92 

56 

i'OO 

2*03 

2-24 

2*41 

2*80 

2*91 ; 

1 3*02 

58 

i'O? 

2-10 

2*32 

2*49 

2*90 

3*01 

3*13 

60 

2-04 

2*18 

2*40 

2*58 

1 

3*00 

3*12 1 

3*24 

62 

2‘10 

2*25 

2*48 

2*66 

3*10 

3*22 

3*35 

64 

2*18 

2-32 

2*56 

2*75 

3*20 j 

1 

3 * 45 

66 

2-24 

2*30 1 

2-64 

2*84 

1 

1 i 

' 3*30 ( 

! 

3*43 1 

3*56 

68 

2-31 

2'47 

2*72 

2*92 

1 

3*40 1 

1 

3*53 

3*67 

70 

2*38 

2-54 

2*80 

3*01 

3*50 

3*64 1 

3*78 


. Ao«e.— Plain cloth includes cloth containing up to 16 ends other than Dhoties for 
which Colour Allowances are^made. 
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ALLOWANCES. 


(List page 14.) 


Splits, — Add 5 per cent, for each split cnt or nncnt. 

Note, — The calculations for a split cloth will be made on the full width of the cloth 
assuming s]>lits to he uncut. 


Reeds. — Allowance for fine reeds for various counts of warp. Leeds shown lielow ^je 
standard. 

One per cent, to be added for each one dent, per inch finer. 


Counts of Wa.rp. 

Standard. 

Standard. 

Peed or ends per 
inch for plain ; 
two ends in a dent. 

Ends per inch for Drill 
Sateen or Ducks ; 
three or more ends 
in a dent. 

Upto and including 8s 


36 

54 

A])ove 8s and upto and including 

12s .. 

40 ! 

6(^ 

„ 12s 

14s .. 

44 

66 

„ 14s 

189 .. 

48 

i 72 

„ 18s 

22a .. 

1 52 

78 

„ 22s 

269 . . 

1 56 

84 

„ 2()S 

30s . . 

, 60 

90 

„ 30s 

409 .. 

1 68 

102 

„ 40s 

50s 

i 72 

108 

Above 50s 

. . 

80 

120 


The allowance is to bo given at the counts next higher than above standards, i.e., 
at 46 reed for 10s to 14s warp for Plain and 69 for Drill. 

Shafts. — Allowance for Shafts : — 4/G shafts 12 per cent. 

7 „ 16 „ 

8 „ 16 

9 „ 16 

10 „ IS 

11 „ 18 

12 „ 19 „ 

12 „ 20 

14 „ 22 ,, 

15 „ 23 

16 „ 24 „ 

17 „ 25 ,, 

18 „ 26 „ 

19 „ 27 

20 „ 28 „ 

The above allow'ance does not apply to Dobby dhoties or Cumber Board work. 

Where Cumber Board work is employed for border and shaft work for ground, then 
allowance must be taken for both, i.e., 12 shafts for Cumber and 8 for Dobby ground ; 
allowance would then be : 

10 for Ckimber Board. 

19 for Dobby Ground. 

29 per cent. Total Allowance. 


Where more than one count of yarn is used, the correct calculated average to be 
taken. 
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(List page 15o) 

WEFT ALLOWANCES ANE DEDUCTIONS. 


Counts . 

Mule Cops. 

Upto 5" 
lift. 

airlift Ring ; 

Pirns ' 

(additions). 

6" lift and 
lifts over 6" 
but below 7". 

7" and over. 

Universal 

(additions). 


Per cent* 1 

Per cent. 

Percent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Ss and below 

56 

65 

60 

50 

35 

35 

4s 

44 

69 

48 

40 

28 

28 

5s 

35 

53 

44 

33 

22 

22 

6s 

30 

48 

40 

28 

18 

18 

7s 

25 

43 

35 

23 

16 

16 

8s 

22 

38 

30 

20 

13 

13 

9s 

17 

31 

24 

16 

10 

10 

10s 

14 

26 

20 

13 

8 

8 

11s 

11 

20 

15 

1 

10 

7 

7 

128 

I 9 

i 17 

1 

12 

8 

6 

6 

138 

8 

1 

; 12 

j 

0 

7 


I- 

14S 

7 


8 

6 

3 

- 

15s 

0 

i 

i 10 

i 

7 

5 

! Standard 

1 

Standard 



1 




Deductions. 

16 

17 

} ^ 

1 

1 0 

j 

6 



1 Per cent . 

18 

19 

} 

I 

5 

3 



2 

20s and finer . , 

2 

2 




3 


Note.— Dosuti weft to be treated as resultant count, e.g., les Dosuti weft on Universal 
Pirns as 8s and would have 13 per cent, added as above list. 

Two and more fold twisted weft to be treated as resultant count plus two counts, 
e.g., 2/16s would be treated as 10s and be paid 8 per cent, extra if on Universal Pirns ; 
3 /30s would be treated as 12s and ])aid 6 per cent, if on Universal Pirns. 

Where two or moi’e counts of weft are used in a check loom the actual average counts 
to be taken, e.g., a> pattern containing 8 picks of 20s and 24 picks of 8s would be taken 
as 11s counts of weft. 

8 picks of 20s= 160 
24 picks of Ss = 192 

352 -r- 32 = 11s counts actual average. 
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bCALE OF WIDTH ALLOWAHCliIS. (List pag© 16.) 

To the Standard List, the follo^ving additions are to lie made for width of ciotii 


Width of Cloth. 

Allowance for Plain 
Looms. 

tAllowance for Drop Box 
Loom.s ; 2 slmttle.?. 

17" 

78 per cent. 

3 25 per cent. 

18" 

68 „ 

172 

19" 

57 

100 

20" 

51 

92 „ 

21" 

44 

34 „ 

22" 

37 

75 „ 

23" 

35 „ 

70 „ 

24" 

34 

64 „ 

25" 

33 „ 

58 ,, 

26" 

32 

58 „ 

27" 

30 

55 „ 

28" 

24 

50 „ 

29" 

20 

48 „ 

30" 

15 

1 44 ,, 

31" 

12 

' 31/34" 40 „ 

32" 

9 

i 35/38" 32 „ 

33" 

3 

39/41" 24 „ 

34" 

6 „ 

42/46" 15 „ 

35" 

3 

Standard 

1 0 per cent. 

15 

25 

47/82" standard 

36/66" 

67/74" 

75/82" 

S3" and upwards 

83" aiid up. 10 per cent. 


In looms upto 32^' reed space, when the cloth width is more than 5"' less than the 
reed space of the loom in which it is woven, then for purposes of calculation, the cloth is 
to be taken less than reed sicace, e.p., 24:" cloth working on 32^' loom would be 
taken as 26''' cloth, and the square yards and allowances calculated on 26" although 24-" 
cloth is being woven. 

In looms above 32" reed space, when the width of the cloth is more than 10" less 
than the reed space of the loom in which it is wo ven, then foj* jnirposes of calculation, 
the cloth is to be taken 10" less than reed space, e.g.,12" doth working in 84" loom 
would be taken as 74" cloth, and the sc[uare yards and allowances calculated on 74" 
although 72" cloth is being woven. 

Tractions of one inch to be taken to the next higher inch, e.p., 284" cloth to bo treated 
as 29". 

t Additional width allowance on drop box sorts for 3 shuttles : — <5 per cent, over the 
above rates ; 

Additional width allowance on drop box sorts for 4 shuttles : — 10 per cent, over the 
above rates. 

One shuttle sorts up to and including 46" wddtli cloth working in drop box looms will 
be calculated according to the style of cloth working with basis and allowances for those 
sorts plus 15 per cent. 

One shuttle sorts over 46" width cloth working in drop box looms will be calculated 
according to the style of cloth working with basis and aUowanees for those sorts plus lU 


per cent. 

Repp Heading. — 5 per cent, to be added to the Standard List and the following 
allowance in addition 


40 

do. 

do. 

2 

do. 

60 

do. 

do. 

3 

do. 

80 

do. 

do. 

4 

do. 

100 

do. 

do. 

6 

do. 

120 

do. 

do. 

8 

do. 

140 

do. 

do. 

10 

do. 

160 

do. 

do. 

12 

do. 

180 

do. 

do. 

16 

do. 

200 

do. 

do. 

20 

do. 


For every additional 10 changes over 200, to have 1 pic added to the'above. 
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Gold, Headings. — Cloth oontaining Gold Headings to he paid at the rate of *08 pie 
per pick. 


Example.- 30 picks of Gold per piece. 

30 X *08 = 2*4 pies plus 80 i^er cent, allowance. 

2*4 p^s 1*9 = 4*3 or 4| pies per piece. 

Spiral Eoading. — To be paid at the rate of *1 pie per pick per piece. 

Example. — Cloth, with 70 picks of Spiral Heading to be paid 70 X *1=7 pies plus 

80 per cent, allowance. 

7 plus 5*G = 12*6 i)ies per piece to be added. 

SCALE FOR HEADING ALLOWANCES, ETC. (List page 17.) 

The following allowances are to be paid for short length pieces, but not for dboties and 
saries, which are provided for separately. 

Cloth with more than 12 and less than 18 simple headings in 24 yards, 5 per cent, should 
be added ; for more than 1 8, 10 per cent, to be added ; with less than 32 but more than 
G headings in 24 yards, 2| j)er cent, to be added. 

By simple heading is meant a heading that requires not more than 8 shuttle 
changes. 

When the shuttle changes arc 9 to 15 — 3 per cent, extra to above. 

Bo. do. 16 to 23 — 4 per cent, extra to above. 

Bo. do. 24 and over — 5 per cent, extra to above. 

Coloured Weft, — Ring and Universal Pirns and Cotton Dyed Cashmere and Mock 
Grandrille Weft, 5 per cent, to be added. Artificial Silk, 10 per cent, 
to be added. This note docs not apply to Biop Box sorts. These 
allowances are to be made in addition to additions or deductions 
required by list of weft allowancea on List page 15, e.g., 20s universal 
wound coloured weft would have 5 per cent, added as per this note 
and 3 per cent, deducted as per j age 15. 

Crammed Stripes. — No allowance to be paid for yam extra-dented in the reed unless 
the average ends per inch in the cloth is high enough to come 
within the fine reed allowance which will then apply. 

Crammed Reeds. — For purposes of this note double -drawn warps (Bosuti) to be 
treated as an increase in reed of 25 x'>er cent., e.g., 14s warp 
Bosuti in 48 reed would be treated as 60s reed and have 6 per cent. 
allowance added as per list. 

Mixed Denting. — Average reed to be taken for allowances. 

Example. — Total number of ends, say 2,200, divided by reed space, say 28'"=78 reed 
with 24s warp would have an allowance of 11 per cent, added. 

Two Beams. — Cloth in which top beams are used, to have an allowance of 2 J per cent. 

added to list. 

Cloth woven on East Reed Looms to he paid 10 per cent, extra. 

jNofe. — No provision has been made for rates for weaving Jacquard or Turkish Towel 
sorts. These lists will he prepared after a further six months’ experience. The present 
rates to*continue in the meantime. 
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SCAT.E FOE DHOTIE AND SARI ALLOWANCES. (List page 18.) 
Eight Yards per pair and over. 



Counts 

below 

2Ss 

W arp. 

For Counts 
28s upto 32s 
warp from 
Uganda or 
American 
cotton. 

For Counts 
2Ss upto 32s 
warp from 
Indian 
cooton. 

i 

For Counts 
above 32s 
warp. '■ 

i 

1 , 



(The follow 
to grey jila 
of dhoties, 
List pa 

ing additions 
in cloth colum 
in the Stan 
ge 13.) 

to be made 
n in the case 
dard last on 


Per cent. 

1 Per cent. ' 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

i 

Upto 5/8" wide, jdain weave 
border. 

10 

5 

15 

1 

15 

Over 5/8" and upto L}" 

13 

8 

18 

18 

Over I-j" and upto 2^" 

17 

12 

! 22 


Over 2V and npto 

20 

15 

25 

1 

25 

Over 

25 

20 

30 

1 30 


Fon DnoTTES Below 8 Yards Per Pair, 7-| Per Cent. More to be Added. 
Extra Allowance for Bobby Bhoties. 



Cumber Board Sorts. 

4-/r> 

shafts 

— 6 

per cent. 

7 

>> 

— 8 

per cent. 

8 


-- 8 

per cent. 

9 

,, 

— 8 

per cent. 

10 


9 

per cent. 

n 


__ 9 

per cent. 

12 


—10 

per cent. 

13 


—10 

per cent. 

U 



per cent. 

15 


—12 

per cent. 

16 


—12 

per cent. 

17 

?•> 

—13 

per cent. 

18 


—13 

per cent. 

19 

5 J 

___14 

per cent. 

20 

if 

—14 

per cent. 


Runner Styles to be calculated as follows. — ^Total width of border and runner to he 
divided by two to determine class for calculation, e.ff., 2 borders and 
1 runner i|-"''each wide — total 4-^ divided by two equals border 2| and 
will be costed as dhoties 11: to 2^", 

Coloured Sarries. — ^lliese are to be taken as Standard List according tc the percentage 
of colour and to have allowances for dobby headings and border as in 
Dhoties. 
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(List page 19.) 

ttOALti OF ALLOWANOEti EOE EAN0IE8 AND CHl^CKS. 

Dobby Drop Box to have shaft ailo-waiioe. 

Fancy Border Drop Box to have dhoty border allowaiiec. 

Double Weft Faced Chech Cloths whose pick finding is absolutely necessary, Id per cent, 
over above. 

Twills to be treated same as Plain cloth. 

Drills. — 2/1 and 3/1 drills, 15 per cent, to be added. 

Bobbies. —As per list with shaft allowance. 


WEAVING SHED. 


(List page 20.) 


Shed Foreman or Head Jobber.' — At a rate up to l-J ])cr cent, of AVcavxus’ earnings. 

Bobby Jobbers or Fancy Jobbers. — One for 350 dobbies. Wage- Es. GO plus 

70 per cent. 

Bobby Pegger or Assistant Fancy Jobber. — One for 350 dobbies. Wage— Ks. 30 plus 
70 per cent. 

Line Jobber. — One to 40/50 mixed section, me to 50 looms grey section. Wages— on 
11 per cent, of weavers’ earnings. 

Weaving Shed Fitter, — One for 400 to 600 looms according to conditions. W^age — Bs. 50 
plus 70 per cent. 

Carpenters, — One sley maker carpenter per 1,000 looms. Wage — Rs. 45 plus 
70 per cent. 

One carpenter per 1,000 looms. Wage— Rs. 26 plus 70 per cent. 

One assistant per 1,000 looms. W^'age — Rs. 25 phis 70 per cent. 

Beam Carriers. — One Muccadam - — If necessary. Wage— Rs. 20 plus 70 per cent. 

2 beam carriers to 500 looms. "Wage— Rs. 19 plus 70 percent. 

Sweepers.' — If men — 2 sveepcm to 500 looms. Wage* — Rs. 13-8^J'?^6‘ 70 per cent. 

If women — 3 sweepers to 500 looms. Wage — Rs. 10-8 plus 70 
per cent. 

Humidifier Fitter.' — Rs. 40 plus 70 per cent. 

Weft Cellar. — Muccadum — Rs. 20 ])^'us 70 per cent. Weft cooly — Rs. 15 plus 70 per cent. 
Mochies. — One to 500 /bOO looms. W’agc — Rs. IS plus 70 i)er cent. 

Coolies.— (Wbei'c necessarc) Rs. 15 plus 70 per cent. 

Beam Painter.— (Where necessary) I’s. 20 plus 70 l^cr cent. 


(List pages 21 & 22.) 

CLOTH WAREHOUSE, CALENDERING AND BALING. 

Cutlookers. — One to 200 to 250 looms (including Head and 1st Assistant). 

Wages’ — Head Cutlooker, Rs. 30 plus 70 per cent. 

1st Assistant, Rs. 25 plus 70 per cent. 

Other assistants (if necessary), Rs. 20 plus 70 per cent. 
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Stampers. — Head Stamper. Wage — Ry. 24 plus 70 per cent. 

Assistant Stamper' — according to conditions. 

Wage — R’S. 17 plus 70 per cent. 

Humber Markers. — One to 500 looms. Wage — Rs. 16 plus 70 per cent. 

Stitchers, — Number according to conditions. Wa-gC' — Rs. l-l plus 70 per cent. 

Build! ers,' — One to 500 looms. Wage — Rs. 15 70 per cent. 

Sealenian.— One to 500 looms. Wage— Rs. 15-S 70 per cent. 

Coolies, — According to conditions. Wage— Rs. 3 5 plus 70 per cent. 

Duties — to handle all cloth in folding. 

Sweepers, — As required. Wage — Rs. 1,3-8 plus 70 per cent, (for men). 

Rs. 10-8 phis 70 i^er cent, (for women). 

Ticket Appliers. — As required according to conditions. Wage — Rs. 14:-Splus 70 per cent. 

Piece Sorters. — One for 1,000 looms. Wagv — Rs. 17 plus 70 per cent. 

Dampers and Mote Cleaners. — iVccording to conditions. Wage — Rs. 15-8 plus 70 per cent. 

Nowganies. — Baling : Muccadum — Rs. 21 plus 70 per cent. 

3 Nowganies per 1,000 looms. Wage — Rs. 18 plus 70 per cent. 

Oiler, — One, if necessary. Wage — Rs. 35 plus 70 per cent. 

Calendering. — Calendcrman : Muccadum. Wage — Rs. 33 phis 70 per cent. 

Front Calenderman : One per Calendei-. Wage — Rs 18 plus 70 per cent. 
Back Calenderman : One per t'alcnder. Wage — Rs. 16-8^;!'i^s 70 per cent. 

Head Finislling Man.— If rcfjuircd, one only. Wage — Rs. 18 plus 70 per cent. 

Where desired, head linishing and calendering Muccadum may be combined. 
Wago^ — Rs. 40 plus 70 per cent. 


Where a Finishing Master in Muster or Abstract is employed, no Head Finishing 
or Calender Muccadum need be Employed. 

Cloth Carriers, Finishers, Sewers or Silkers. — Number according to conditions. 

Wage — Rs. 15-8 phis 70 per cent. 

Bimdlers. — Number according to conditions. Wage — Rs, 3 5 plus 70 percent. 
Folding'.— Jobbers.— One to a department. Vvage — Rs. 45 plus 70 per cent. 

Front Folder. — Wage— Rs. 16-8 plus 70 per cent. 

Black Folder. — WagC' — Rs. 10 plus 70 per cent 
Table Folder— - Wage— Rs. 17 plus 70 per cent. 

Balers.— Piecework. (3) Ordinary packing, Anna 1-0 per bale. 

(2) Cross Hoops, As. l-S i)er bale. 

(3) Blanket Bales, As. 1~3 per bale, 

(4) Special Packing. (Boards on top and bottom), As. 1-3 per bale. 

(5) Japanese Packing (f.e., Iroards top and bottom qnd sides), 
As. 2-0 per bale. 
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APPENDIX IX 

THE ^'EATIOIAL” OR ^^EFFICIEICY STAID ARDISATIOl 

SCHEME« 

PART I— EFFICIENCY SYSTEM A.” 

(As applicable to Mills under the agency of Messrs. E. D. Rassoon & Co., Ltd.) 

[hi those Departments for which no ^articvlars are given, the rates as given in the 
Main hikmdardisation Sclmne {Appendix VIII) apply.] 


MIXING DEPARTMENT. 

Number of men and rate of Pay cas per Standard List. 


BLOW ROOM DEPARTMENT. 

One man to two Machines. Rate of Pay as per Standard List. 


CARDS. 


Designation. 

Wages. 

Duties. 

'Machines per man. 

Head Jobber 

Rs. 80 plus 70 
per cent. 

Head Jobber is general 
Supervisor of all workers 
and responsible for any 
change of wheel or Mixing. 

1 per 140/100 Cards. 

Assistant Jobber. 

Rs. 40 phis 70 
per cent. 

The Assistant Jobbers are 
directly responsible for the 
setting of the cards and 
generally responsible for 
the efficient working of the 
cards in their own section. 

1 Assistant Jobber 
per 70/80 Cards. 

Front and Back 
Jobber. 

Lap Carriers and 
Fly Gatherers- 
Can Minder or 
Card Tenter. 

Rs. 26 plus 70 
per cent. 

Rs. 16 phis 70 
per cent. 

Rs. 15-8-0 phis 
70 per cent. 

The remaining workers. 
Front and Back Jobbers, 
Lap Carrier and Fly 
Gatherer and Card Tenters 
or Can Boys work in a 
team and strip cards, 
grind, clean, bring laps and 
feed same, remove fly, oil 
machines, remove full can 

1 and put in empty can. 

Remove Waste to Willow 
Department and keep 
Department clean. 

1 Card in each section of 30 
cards is ground and set 
' daily. 

Staff for 30 Cards, 
i.e . — 1 Front Jobber. 
1 Back Jobber. 

1 Lap Carrier 

and Fly 

Gatherer. 

2 Can Minders 

or Card 

Tenters. 

Total 5 Men. 

Flat Grinders . . 

Rs. 16-8-0p?w.s70 
percent. (Single 
M a chine); 
Rs. 18 pins 70 

1 per cent. (Two 
Machines). 

Clean flats when removed 
from Cards, grind and test 
i same. 

1 Man to 2 Flat 
Grinding Machines. 
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DHAW1NC4 AND SPEND FKAMES. 


Head Job])er 

1 Rs. SO plus 

70 per cent. 1 


Assistant Jobber 

2 „ 55 „ 

70 ,, 1 

1 Number required for 16 

Dr a wing J o b er 

1 „ 50 „ 

70 „ 1 

f preparations. 

Doft'er tTobber 

4 „ 35 „ 

70 „ J 

1 

Oilers 

Drawing Frame Tenters : 

. . 1 to 3 ,, IS ,, 

70 

According to whether 
scaffolding is pro- 
vided or not for oiiii|g 
Gallows Pulleys. 


Average Wage Rs. 40/41, /'.c., 7/8tli of ^:>labber’s Standard rate per hank plufi 
25 per cent, plus SO per cent, dear allowance, when working 2 men on‘3 heads. 
Can Carriers (where necessary) Rs. 15 70 per cent. 

Slubbing Tenters : Av. Wage Rs. 38 Nett. . . 1 Man to each Rrame, 


intermediate 

Roving 


Rs. 35 Nett. 

(See Scale) . . 


1 


1 Man to a pair of Roving over 
2*5 Haiik Roving. 

Scale of Bovin g Frame Tenters earnings. 

XTpto 2-5 Hank Roving Standard rate. 

5 to 4 * 0 Hank Roving Standard rate plus 50 per cent. 

0 to 4-9 „ „ „ „ „ 40 

0to7'0 ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, 30 ,, 

0 to 8-0 „ ,, „ „ „ 25 


Over 2 
„ 4 


8 • 0 and upwards 


20 


BcLch Tenters in lieu of Doffer Boys. 

f 1 per Shibbing frame *45 to *75 Hanks 00 j)er cent, of his tenter’s earnings. 
1 ,, Pair over * 75 Hank 00 per cent, of average of his tenter’s 

earnings. 

1 per pair of Intermediate frame 00 per cent, of average of pair of inter- 
mediate tenter’s earnings. 

1 per pair up to 2*25 Hank roving 00 per cent, of average of his Roving 

Tenter’s earnings. 


Siubi>iiig 

Inter. 

Roving 


e.g. If one Roving Tenter earns Rs. 45 on 4 *0 Hank Roving and 

one ,, „ ,, 48 on 4*0 „ „ 

Back Tenter would earn 00 per cent, of Rs. 40-8-0, viz., Rs. 27-14-0. 
Bigarics for full and empty bobbins and^Sweepers : As per Standard List. 


1 „ 

3 frames 

over 2 * 25 upt o 4 * 0 

Hk. Rovg. 

1 ,, 

. 4 

4*0 „ 6*0 

1 „ 

, 5 

6*0 „ 8*0 


1 V 

, 6 

8*0 Hank and 

up. 


Head Jobber 
Assistant ,, 

H offer ,, 
Oiler and Bander 


RING FRAMES . 

. . Rs. 90 gjlus 70 percent. 

>> 55 ,, ,, ,, ,, 

.. „ 32 „ „ „ „ 

„ 20 „ „ „ „ 


1 to 40/45,000 spindles. 

2 to 40/45,000 

Same as Standard List. 

1 to 7,000 spindles. 


WAGES OF DOUBLE SIDERS. 


Spindles in Frame. 


Twist. 

Rs. fh. p. 
22 8 0 
23 0 0 

23 8 0 

24 0 0 


Weft; 

R. a. p. 
23 0 0 

23 8 0 

24 0 0 
24 8 0 


Up to 300 
301 to 300 
301 to 420 
421 and over 

Ail above rates p/'i!us‘ 70 per cent. 

Single Siders : As per Standard List. 

Ta.rwallas and Doffer Boys : Number and rates of pay as per Standard List* 

Bigarics, Doff Carriers andj er Standard List. 

Sweepers. j ^ 


Weaving Department. 

3 Loom Weavers will receive 82 per cent, of total earnings on 3 


looms as per 
^andki’d List. 


75 
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PART n— EFFICIENCY SYSTEM “ B.” 

(As applicable to tbe Mills -under tbe Agency of Messrs. James Finlay & Co.) 

\_In those Departments for lohich no particulars are given, the rates as given in the 
Main Standardisation Scheme {appendix Ylll) ap)ply,'] 


MIXING DEPARTMENT. 

Number of Men and rate of pay as per Standard List. 


BLOW ROOM DEPARTMENT. 

One Man to two Machines. Rate of Pay as per Standard List, 


CARDS. 


Designation, i 

Wages. 

Duties. 

Machines per 
man. 

Head Jobber . . Rs. plus 70 per cent.j 

The Head Jobber is simply 
for supervision. 

1 per 180 Cards. 

Grinders . . ' 

1 

,, 32 j, ,, ,5 ] 

This team does all the work 
for the Carding, bring laps 

1 per 22/23 
Cards. 

Strippers . . ! 

„ 20 „ „ 

from Blow Room, attend 

1 }> 

Lap (Sarriers . . 

,, 18 „ „ „ 

to cards, oil, grind, strip. 

1 

Fly Gatherers . 

,, 18 ,, „ 

gather and remove the fly 

1 

Card Tenters . . 

„ 16 „ „ „ 

and sweep their section. 
There is one card ground 
daily and one card set 
daily. 

1 » 


RING FRAMES. 


Head Jobber . . Rs. 90 pilus 

70 per cent. 1 to 40/45,000 spindles. 

Assistant Jobber 

,, 65 „ 

„ 2 to 40/45,000 „ 

Doffer Jobber 

„ 32 „ 

,, ,, Same as Standard List. 

Oiler and Binder 

,, 26 „ 

„ ,, 1 to 7,000 spindles. 


WAGES OF DOUBLE SIDERS. 


Spindles. 


Twist. 

Weft. 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Up to 300 


22 S 0 

o 

o 

CO 

301 to 360 


23 0 0 

23 8 0 

361 and over 

• • 

23 8 0 

24 0 0 


All above rates plus 70 per cent. 

Single Skiers: As per Standard List. 

Helpers in lieu of Tar wallas and Doffer Boys. 

Helper , . Rs. 10 plus 70 per cent. 1 per frame. To do all the work of 

Tarwallas and Doffer 
Boys. 
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DRAWING AND SPEED FRAMES. 


Head Jobber .. 1 

Assistant Jobber . . 2 

Drawing Jobber .. 1 

Doffer Jobber . . J 

Oilers . . 1 to 3 


Rs. 80 'plus 70 per cent 

„ 55 ,, „ 

» 50 „ ,, 

,, 35 „ „ 

„ 10 „ „ ,, 


Drawing frame Tenter : Average wage Rs. 40/41, i.e.. 


Gan Carriers : (Where necessary) Rs- 15 plus 70 per cent. 
Stubbing tenters : Average wages Rs. 38 nett 
Intermediate tenters : Average wages Rs. 35 nett 
Roving Tenter (!See scale) 


1 

[ Number required for 16 
j preparations. 

According to whether 
scaffolding is provided 
or not for oiling 
Oailows Pulleys. 

. . 7/8th of Siubber’s 

Standard ^ate per 
Hank phis 25 per 
cent, phis 80 per cent, 
dear allowance, when 
working 2 men on 
3 heads. 

1 Man to each frame. 

. . 1 

1 Man to a pair of 
Roving over 2 *5 Hank 
Roving. 


Scale of Roving Frame Tenters^ earnings. 


Upto 

Over 


2 '5 Hank Roving Standard rate. 

2 - 5 to 4 *0 Hank Roving Standard rate plus 50 per cent. 


Slubbiug 

Inter. 

Roving 


4*0 to4-9 
5'0to7-0 „ 

7-0to8-0 „ 

8 -0 and upwards 


40 ■ 
30 
25 
20 


Helpers in lieu of Dojfer Boys. 




1 per Slabbing frame -45 to *75 Hanks. 

1 ,, pair over *75 Hank. 

1 per pair of Inter Frame. 

1 per pair upto 2*25 Hank Roving. 

1 ,, 3 frames over 2*25 upto 4*0 Hank Roving. 
1 » 4 „ „ 4*0 „ 6*0 „ 

1 „ 5 „ „ 6*0 „ 8*0 „ 

1 ,, 6 „ „ 8*0 Hank Roving and up. 

Pay will be 2/3rd of average of their Tenters’ pay when on Piece work. 
Fixed pay Rs. 20 plus 70 per cent. 


When On 
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APPENDIX X 

Resolutions 'pasned by the World Economic Conference held at Geneva in May 1927 
on Rationalisation 

Resolutions. 

“ The Conference considers that one of the principal means of increasing output, 
improving conditions of labour and reducing costs of production is to be found in the 
rational organisation of production and distribution. 

The Conference considers that such rationalisation aims simultaneously : 

(1) At securing the maximum efficiency of labour with the minimum of effort; 

(2) At facilitating by a reduction in the variety of patterns (where such variety offers 

no obvious advantage) the design, manufacture, use and replacement of standar- 
dised parts ; 

(3) At avoiding waste of raw materials and power ; 

(4) At simplifying the distribution of goods ; 

(5) At avoiding in distribution unnecessary transport, burdensome financial charges 

and the useless inteiposition of middlemen ; 

Its judicious and constant application is calculated to secure : 

(1) To the community greater stability and a higher standard in the conditions 

of life ; 

(2) To the consumer lower prices and goods more carefully adapted to general 
requirements ; 

(3) To the various classes of producers higher and steadier remuneration to be 

equitably distributed among them. 

It must be applied with the care which is necessary in order while at the same time 
continuing the process of rationalisation, not to injure the legitimate interests of the 
workers ; and suitable measures should he provided for cases where during the first stage 
of its realisation it may result in loss of employment or more arduous work. 

It requires, farther, so far as regards the organisation of labour in the strict sense of 
the term the co-operation of employees, and the assistance of trade and industria 1 organisa- 
tions and of scientific and technical experts. 

“The Conference accordingly recommends that Governments, public institutions, 
trade and industrial organisations or public opinion as the case may be : 

(1) Should lead producers to direct their endeavours along the lines indicated above, 
and, in particular : 

(a) To encourage a7id promote in every way the investigation and comparison of the 
most adequate methods and most practical processes of rationalisation and of 
scientific management, and of the economic and social results obtained thereby ; 

{b) To apply these endeavours in industry, agriculture, trade and finance, not 
merely to large but also to medium and small undertakings, and even to 
individual workers and handicraftsmen, hearing in mind the favourable effects 
which they may have in household organisation and amenities ; 

(c) To give special attention to measures of a kind calculated to ensure to the indivi- 
dual the best, the healthiest and the most worthy employment, such as vocational 
selection, guidance and training, the due allotment of time between work and 
leisure, methods of remuneration giving the worker a fair share in the increase 
of output, and, generally, conditions of work and life favourable to the develop- 
ment and preservation of his personality ; 

(2) Should carry on systematically on an international as well as a national basis the 
standardisation of materials, parts and products of all types which are of international 
importance, in order to remove the obstacles to production and trade which might arise 
from a purely national policy of standardisation ; 

(3) Should undertake on an international basis investigations for ascertaining the best 
methods employed and the most conclusive results obtained in every country in the appli- 
cation of the principles set out above, utilising the investigations already made in certain 
countries and encouraging the exchange of information among those concerned ; 

(4) Should spread in all quarters a clear realisation of the advantages and the obligations 
involved in rationalisation and scientific management as well as of the possibility of theiy 
gradual achievement.” 





AFPENJ3IX XI. 

Mediation rules as app'oved by the MUloioyiers' Association and the Joint Strike 

Ooman itfee . 

Objects. — The object of these rules is to secure the consideration and settlement of 
trade disputes in their early stages, and thereby to p>reserve good feeling between 
Employers and Operatives, For the purpose of carrying out this object, it is agreed as 
follows : — 

1. In the event of a trade dispute arising between any member of the Miilowners" 
Association, Bombay, and any operative(s), member or members of a Trade Union 
registered in accordance with the provisions of the Trade Union E^istration Act, 1927, 
in any mill or mills in Bombay City and Island, other than a trade dispute as to the 
correct interpretation of the Standard Orders or the Standardisation rate of TOges laid 
down for Bombay Mills which are members of the Bombay Miilowners’ Association, the 
following course shall be taken : — 

(I) Before any notice shall be given by either party to terminate employment for 

the purpose of a lockout or strike, the dispute shall be brought forthwith before 
a joint meeting consisting of not less than two and not more than six authorised 
representatives of the mill or mills concerned and an equal number of 
representatives of the Trade Union or Unions of which the operative(s) is a 
(are) member(s) and such meeting shall be called vithin four days from the 
date of a written application by either party for such a meeting ; and if a 
settlement of the dispute is not come to at such meeting or at an adjournment 
thereof, then 

(II) Before any notice shall be given by either party to terminate employment 
for the pui’pose of a lockout or a strike, the dispute shall be brought before a 
joint meeting consisting of two or more members of the Employers’ Mediation 
Panel and an equal number of the Textile Trade Union Mediation Panel, and 
such meeting shall be called within seven days from the date of an application 
by either party for such a meeting, and if a settlement of the dispute be not 
come to at that meeting, or at an adjournment thereof, then 

(III) Before any notice shall be given by either party to terminate employment, 
for the purpose of a lockout or strike, the dispute shall be brought before a 
joint meeting of the Committee of the Miilowners’ Association, Bombay, and 
the representatives of the registered Textile Trade Unions of Bombay, and such 
meeting shall be called within seven days from the date of an application by 
either party for such meeting, and if a settlement be not come to at such meeting, 
or at an adjournment thereof, then either party shall be at liberty to take 
whatever course it thinks fit. 

2. In the event of a dispute arising as to the correct interpretation of the Standing 
Orders or the Standardisation Scheme of wages laid down for Bombay Mills which ai’e 
members of the Bombay Miilowners’ Association, the following course shall be 
taken : — 

(I) The dispute shall in the first instance be investigated without delay by the 

management of the mills concerned who shall, after completing their investi- 
gations, in those cases in which a settlement is not arrived at, submit a report 
within seven days in writing to the Secretary of the Miilowners’ Association and 
to the Secretaries of the Textile Trade Unions registered in Bombay. 

(II) Upon receipt of such communication by the Secretary of the Miilowners’ 
Association, the dispute shall be brought before a joint meeting consisting 
of two or more members of the Employers’ Mediation Panel, and an equal 
number of the Textile Trade Union Mediation Panel, to be called within seven 
days from tfie date on which the Secretary of the Miilowners’ Association 
received the notification referred to in sub-clause (I), and if a settlement of 
the dispute be not come to at that meeting, or at an adjournment thereof, 
then 

(III) Upon application of either party to the dispute, the dispute shall be brought 
before a joint meeting of the Committee of the Bombay Miilowners’ Association 
and the representatives of the registered Textile Trade Unions of Bombay to 
be called within seven days from the receipt of an application by either party 
for such a meeting, and if a settlement be not come to at such a meeting, or 
at an adj ournment thereof, then either party shall be at liberty to take whatever 
course it thinks fit. 

3 . Whenever a settlement of any trade dispute shall not have been come to and the 
operatives are on strike, or have been locked out, meetings shall be held periodically 
between the representatives of the Miilowners’ Association and representatives of the 

VC 1 — 16 
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members of the Trade Unions concerned in the dispute. The first of such meetings 
shall be called within four weeks after the commencement of the strike or lockout, and 
subsequent meetings at monthly or shorter intervals thereafter. The exact date, time 
and place of the first of such meetings shall be decided at the last joint meeting previous 
to the eomniencement of the strike or lockout, 

4. Special pro Diso if only one Union . — 'Upon an application from either the Mill- 
owners’ Association, or at least one-half of the registered Textile Trade Unions, a joint 
meeting of the Committee of the Millowners’ Association and the representatives of 
the registered Textile Trade Unions shall be called within 28 days from the date of such 
an application to discuss any suggestions for altering or amending terms and or 
conditions of emplorv^mcnt aliecting or likely to affect morethan one quarter of the Cotton 
Textile Mills in Bombay, 

5. Tjie Secretary of the Millowners' Association, Bombay, shall record the decisions 
of any joint meeting held in accordance with the terms of Rules 1 (II), 1 (III), 2 (II), 
2 (Hi), 3 or 4. 
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APPENDIX XII. 

The Writteii Statement submitted by the MiUowners'' Associatioyt on the '' JRational ” or 
‘‘ Ejficmiey ” Systemb^ 

A careful survey of the iutematioual textile situation made in 1923 brought 
io light the fact that Japan and China Avere easily able to undersell their competitors in 
every line of textiles in Avhich they had specialised. Investigations showed that the 
principal advantages possessed by Japan AA^ere ; — 

1. The adAmntage accruing by the emplojnneiit of Avomen ausd children on nio-ht 
shifts, AA^hicli the Textile Tariff Board of 192d have found to be unfair ” 
comj)etition. 

2. Lower costs of production Avith, in many cases, individually higher Avages than 
paid in India. 

3. Absolute vertical specialisation on certain qualities enabling them to practically 
control the market in these styles. 

Other minor adAmntages were found such as cheaper power, etc., but as these 
do not come Avithiii the scope of a statement on the “ NeAv ” system, they need not be 
dealt Avxtli hero. Every advantage that Japan possesses has been carefully scrutinised bv 
the Bombay MilloAvners as a body a-nd by individual members, and attempts made with 
varying success to reduce our charges to the same or less than similar charges existing in 
Japan. 

The advantage duo to Avlia.t the Tariil Board found to be " unfair ” competition 
need not be dealt with here. If the Japanese GrOA^ernmont insist on the full terms of the 
Washington ConAmntion being carried out in July 1929, this cause for complaint is 
remoAmd, and in ariY case, it has little or no connection with the “ new ” system. 

For purposes of comparison, the cost of making a Standard Sheeting of the style 
made in enormous quantity by .japan is given under various conditions. (See 
appendix 

Appendix 1 V\ shows the cost of manufacture in one of our mills on the basis of 
costs in 1923. 

Do. B f shoAvs the cost of the same sheeting on the basis of 1927 costs. 

Do. C t is the cost of the new system AAuth throe looms per Aveaver. 

Do. D t is the cost of the noAV system Avith four looms per AveaA^er. 

Do. E f is the cost on the High Draft and neAv system Avith three looms 

per AveaA^er. 

Do. Ft is the cost on High Draft and the neAv system Avith four looms 
per Aveaver. 

Lnbour , — Tt will be nocerl, is the highest charge of all ^excepting raAV inaterials) 
I>ut any attempt to reduce the rate ox AA^agos of labour in the past, has resulted in strikes 
to the disadvantage of all parties concerned. 

We considered the possibility of increasing the Avage of the operative by asldng 
him to tend more machines ; at the sa,me time assisting the operatiA'e by introducing better 
metliods of Avoiking. Teshs Avere made in several of our mills as to rhe feasibility of AA'hat 
may be termed Eordising ” the industry. By this we mean the alioeation to each 
operative of enough Avork to keep him healthily employed throughout the aa orking day 
and paying him the maximum rate of pay that the v^ork he is doing Avill permit of. 

With the idea of reducing costs and increasing AA-ages, it was essential that aa^o 
should make a complete survey of the industry Avith a view to providing every means in 
our power to make the AVork lighter for the operatiAm, our aim alAAurys being that there 
should be the same or less real Avork for the operativ'e under any new system, Ave might 
establish, than was done formerly under the old system, except in cases where the operatiA'e 
was formerly employed on real worli for a ridiculously Ioaa" |>eriod of the working day. 

Our survey convinced us that in many sections of the industry, operrtives Avere 
not doing from more than three to four hours actual AA'ork, and the actual amount of work 
that coufd be done in these particular departments could easil}^ be doubled Avithout unduly 
taxing the v/orker. 


This statement refers in the main to the mills xxnder the agency of Messrs. E, B. 
Sassoon and Co., Ltd. 

f These are not printed. 

Yc 1 — 16a 
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Before proceeding with, the installation of the scheme, small experiments were made in 
various directions and we decided to proceed on the following lines 

1. Fix standards of production and quality for each machine in the mill. 

2. Arrange systematic checking so that these standards are maintained. 

Fix a standard of cotton for each mixing, below which we were not permitted to 
go and arrange the quality of mixing to suit quality of fabrics we manufactured. 

These standards to be fixed so that the maintenance of the standards fixed for 
quality, production and machine should not be made difficult for the operative. 

4. Adjust each machine in x)rocess so that it will work at 

{a} maximfim efficiency ; 

(6) permit of good wages to the worker ; 

r(r) reduce the cost by making each worker handle a very much increased outturn 
without being overworked. 

As a preliminary, it was decided to pay the worker 33 per cent, to oO per cent., 
more than the previous wage for twice the number of machines attended, but conditions 
w’ere adjusted so that in spite of attending more machines, less than twice the work was 
done. 

In this connection we would point out that in the English List (Oldham Masters 
Cotton Association) it will be noticed that the rates for two frames are only about 30 
per cent, more than the rates provided for one frame and from such information as has 
been obtained from Japan and America, the total increase in wage to the woiker has only 
been from 10 percent, to 20 percent, in spite of much greater multiplication of the 
machines tended. 

We have referred to the intense vertical specialisation adopted by the Japanese and 
to make the position clear, an explanation is perhaps necessary. 

All cotton manufacturing countries use one of the two methods of manufacturing or a 
combination of both in varying degrees, viz., 

1. Horizontal specialisation linked up by different classes of middlemen, which 
permits of small units. 

2. Vertical specialisation in which all processes are concentrated in one hand from 
the raw material to the finished product, necessitating large units and limitation of 
style. 

The latter is the system developed by the Bombay Mill Industry and is the ideal 
system for the jn’oduction of cloth and yarn required in huge quantities, but fails where 
small quantities of varied products are required, or where flexibility and abilitj^ to meet 
rapid changes of styles are necessary. 

Lancashire has almost entirely built up its huge business on the horizontal system, 
while our Japanese competitors have carried vertical specialisation to an extent unknown 
elsewhere in the Textile Countries of the World. Germany and Italy also have the vertical 
system, but more approaching the Bombay development of the same ; in fact Bombay^ 
Italy and Germany may be said to be of the same vertical type which gives more flexibility 
than with the out and out vertical style of the Japanese, but which suffers in the intense 
competition for the manufacture and sale of bulk products. 

Lancashire, America and India have lost trade to China and Japan in grey goods of 
types suitable for hulk production and it is worthy of note that it is only in this class of 
goods in which Japanese and Sino-Japanese Mills have been enormously successful. 

Bombay Mills are arranged for vertical specialisation and are better placed parti- 
cularly on the lower Counts than the Lancashire Mills, from this point of view, to meet 
the intense Japanese competition. The difficulty as far as the general run of Bombay 
Mills is concerned is that while organised vertically, there is too much variety in the 
equipment to permit of intensive competition with the Japanese. This is due to the 
requirements of the internal trade for which the Mills were designed and which requires 
varying widths and styles of cloth for different periods of the year. It cannot be laid at 
the door of the individual Millo^vner who, in the majority of cases, put in looms to replace 
trade lost in Yarn for China and naturally put in the style and width of Loom to suit his 
home trade and its seasonal variations. 

We decided to try and work a Mill on this intensified vertical specialisation and 
for this purpose endeavom’ed to compete with the Japanese 3 lbs. Sheeting or Cabot and 
Grey Drills, We x^archased the Hongkong Mills and re-named it the Manchester Mills 
with a two-fold object. The first was to ascertain if the vertical system of production 
could be intensified on Japanese lines and the second was to ascertain if the Manchester 
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or rather Lancashire method of allocating work and payment could be adopted in a 
rational form suited to the conditions pj-evailing in Bombay. 

We have been able to dispose of our production but in the export market we were 
compelled to sell at a loss in spite of realising slightly higher prices than our competitors. 
In India a very small profit was possible and we are satisfied that more intense specialisa- 
tion can be made a success if the w''hole-hearted co-opej-atioii of labour can be 
Secured. 


It is essential here to point out that no attempt has been made or is intended 
to be made to establish the new system where the conditions we#have laid down for 
success are not at present possible. Under this head we ];)lace the spinning of coarse 
counts 10s and below' and the old sjT-stem continues where these Counts arc spun.^ In the 
Weaving Departments the only sections in the whole of our group where the three and 
four loom systems have been attempted has been on plain or drill Cloth on an easy class of 
■work. On fancy and more difficult cloth the old system is prevailing, and will prevail 
until we can find means to fulfil the conditions laid down for the success of any new 
Scheme. On certain qualities and styles w’’e have moved in the other direction by j)lacing 
one loom per w^eaver, and it is certain that for some time to come there wdli be very little 
displacement of labour in the Weaving Section unless we are driven by the continuance 
of non-co-operation from labour to instal Automatic Looms with which we are experiment- 
ing ■with some measure of success. 

Appendix 2 * gives the dates in wdiich the new system wars introduced into the 
various departments in each of our Mills. 

Dealing first of ail with the Spinning Section of the Industry it will be noticed 
that all Sections of the Spinning Department of the Manchester Mills (except the Weft 
Frames) commenced work on the new system from the re-opening of the Mill in May 1926, 
and very little difficulty was experienced at the commencement in this Mill due probably 
to the fact that it was a Mill that had been stopped for a long period and there was there- 
fore increased employment and not a displacement of labour. 

The Manchester Mill is one of the oldest Mills in Bombay dating back to 1874 
and has changed hands several times. On taking the Mill over we spent over six months 
repairing the Plant and Buildings. Old and out-of-date machinery was scrapped and 
machinery not suitable for the manufacture of Standard Sheeting was transferred to sister 
Mills and replaced by suitable machinery either new or from sister Mills. Full details of 
the system and personnel as compared with the previously existing system are given 
below, department by department. 

Spinning Section. 

Mixing Moom .- — The old system of hand mixing ■was done away with and a 
completely new Pneumatic Mixing Plant installed. This results in a much better opening 
and blendiiig of the Cotton and a saving of labour. {See Appendix 3*). 

Blow Room . — The old Plant was scrapped and replaced by two Exhaust and four 
Finisher Scutchers, the number of machines being reduced and the Cotton handled auto- 
matically by the machines except for removing the laps. On the Scutchers we have one 
man to two machines the wage being increased from Rs. 25-8-0 to Rs. 35-7-0. For many 
years the David Mills had been running a section of their Blow Room on this system 
without extra pay. The system has been in existence in a Mill in Delhi since the inception 
of the Mill at a wage at present of Rs. 25. The system was so successful that this was 
the first portion of the new scheme to be put into work at sister Mills in our group. 

Cards . — The Cards in the Mill were completely overhauled and where any case 
of doubt of the quality of the Card Fillet occurred the Card was entirely reclothed. 
Additional Cards were installed and the weight of Cotton treated per Card reduced, 

A team system as near as possible to the English system was introduced splitting tlie 
Cards into sections of 30 Cards or 3 Preparations. 


Each team consists of :~ 

Rs. a. p. 

1 Front Jobber . . . . * . . . 44 2 0 

1 Back Jobber . . . . ' . . - . . . 44 2 0 

1 Lap Carrier and Fly Gatherer (combined) . . . . 27 2 0 

2 Can Minders . . . . . . - . . . 23 8 0 

For settings and general supervision of Cards one Head J obber and one Assistant 

Jobber are employed and no other men are employed. Oiliug is done by the Front and 
Back Jobbers and the sweeping is done by the men. 


This is not printed. 
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Lmn-ing Fiawes. — ^Tiireo preparations of old machines were scrapped and replaced 
by new machines, the balance of the old machines being thoroughly overhauled. 

Instead of one man to each head two men were put on three heads. The old wage 
was about Rs. 33 and the new -wage is Rs. 41. ’• 

Shibbmg Inter-Frarnes .- — The old system was continued but all the machines in this 
Department were completely overhauled and old machines scrapped. 

Moving Frames . — Ail machines were overhauled and old machines scrapped. 
One man tended two machines instead of the usual Bombay practice of one machine. 
Ko additional assistance was given other than the existing Dofler Boys. The wage was 
increased by 50 per cent, although the difference in the same system in the English list 
is 30 peivcent. In all cases the increases given were in our opinion too high but were given 
to encourage the adoption of the system. 

Ming spinning , — The alteration in this section was to place a side boy in charge 
of two sides instead of one side as formerly, the number of Tarwallas and I)oher Boys 
being the normal number employed in sister Mills on similar Counts. Wages were 
increased from Rs. 25-8-0 to Rs. 39 and with the quality of work there is no reason 
why a Side-Boy should not mind up to GOO Spindles, which Mr. Sasakura maintains 
is done iu Japan. 

One feature of post-war development in the Cotton Trade has been the rapid 
inci'ease in the use of High -draft Systems which eliminate at least one and possibly two 
processes in the Spinning Department. Yarn production is speeded up and Roving 
Erames eliminated, saving floor space and pow'er which can be utilised for more Ring 
Erames. Eor some years w^e have been experimenting with the various types of High 
Drafting Systems on the market and have now' decided on their respective merits for the 
type of Yarn w'e spin. 

The Manchester Mills and a portion of the Jacob Sassoon Mills have been 
converted to one of these systems. As a result the former does not now’' require Roving 
Erames and therefore Operatives, Power, Stores or Space for same. In addition, the 
quality of the Yarn is improved and the Bobbins in the Creels of the Ring Erames last 
four times as long as before and so reduces the w'ork of the Side-Boy. 

• Weaving Section 

Warj ).- — The existing Grey Winding Machines were complete!}^ reno\'ated and in 
addition a Schlafhorst ‘‘M” pattern High Simed Winding Machine was installed. 
Our experiment with this machine show'ed that on coarse counts the Indian operative 
was unable to keep pace with the speed of the machine and we transferred this machine 
to a sister Mill w’-here the results are entirely satisfactory on finer counts. The old system 
of Grey Winding therefore continues and also the old rate of w^ages and conditions of 
employment. 

Weft {Eeivmding). — ETniversal Winding Machines No. 1)0 type and Schlafhorst 
High Speed Winding Machines ‘‘ S ” type w^ere installed to re-wind all the Weft on to 
special large size Bolbbins, so that the amount of Yam wound on a Pirn was increased 
from 540 yards to from 1500/1750 yards depending ou the size of Universal Pirn used. 
Rates were exactly as paid in our sister Mills on similar machines and no change was made 
in the rates of pay or conditions of employment. The employees on these machines are 
an addition to the number of employees previously engaged, i.e., the w^orking stafi of 
the Mill is increased by the total number of workers employed in this department. 

Warping Department. — No alteration has been made in this department and the 
rate of pay and conditions of w'ork a,re the same as existed formerly in sister Mills. 

Sizing . — The entire department w'as comxfietely overhauled and a much simpler 
and easier system of working established. The number of operatives employed remain 
the same as in our sister Mills. This department in jjartieular is grossly overpaid wlieii 
compared wdth other countries. A Sizer in Japan looks after one machine and is paid 
Rs. 55 per month whereas in Bombay he is x>aid over Rs. 90 arid requires the assistance of 
a Back Sizer on Rs. 45- There is no reason,^ with the class of Yarn working at this Mill 
why one Sizer should not look after one machine with one Back Sizer to six machines. 

Drawing4n. — The conditions here are exactly as before but a reduction in the 
number of men employed has been made by the installation of tw'o Automatic Warp 
Twisting Machines in which the old sett of Healds from the Weaving Shed are trvisted to 
the new Beam reducing the number of Drawers by two-third to three-fourth according to 
t he life of a sett of Healds, This is to some extent counterbalanced by the employment 
of a t^am of higher paid men on the Warp TAvisting Machines. 
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Wmving Shed.—Afi previously pointed out this Shed is now re-planned for 
vertical speciaKsation and only two qualities of Grey Cloth are made— the plain looms 
making 3 yard Sheeting and the Brill Looms 13|- lbs. Drills. Only one Count of Weft is 
used in the whole Shed, and headings are practically non-existent. Trouble for the 
Jobber and Weaver is saved ; there is no change of Pick Wheel to be made and no need 
for a Weaver to worry as to the correct Count of Weft he has to use — any Weft at the Looms 
goes into any of the three or four Looms he has to tend. For the Line Jobber the whole 
process of gaiting up is simplified— all the work is straightforward and it should not take 
more than fifteen minutes for the Jobber to have a new Beam working after the old Beam, 
is completed. 

The Weaver is employed purely as a Weaver in that the Warp Beam is brought 
to the Loom by a coolie, it is gaited up by the Jobber and handed over to the Wet?ver in a 
working condition. Weft is brought to the Weaver by special Weft Coolies and woven 
Cloth is taken to the Cloth Warehouse for him. His work is reduced to reshuttling the 
Loom on the breakage of Weft and drawing in broken ends. The former is reduced by 
the fact that the length of Yarn in a Shuttle is increased from 540 yards to 1,500 yards, 
that is, he has less shuttling to do on three or four Looms than he formerly did on two 
Looms. 

A much better class of Warp is supplied to him and the Cloth is of low reed and 
pick so that his work in this direction is also reduced, apart from the additional help given 
by supplying him with Weft at the Looms and taking his Cloth from him. Further help 
is given in that the Mill provides a spare Weaver for each double section, to help any 
Weaver who has a smash or is in any difficulty. This man also helps to tend the Looms of 
Weavers who have ]eft their Looms as they occasionally must with five hour runs. On 
the quality of work supplied, the nature of the Cloth and the assistance given, we feel 
confident that any Weaver of average ability could mind six and not three or four 
Looms, 

It is interesting to note from Mr. Sasakura that Mills in Japan are discontinuing 
the use of Universal Winding on account of the cost of same, although they are increasing 
llie number of Looms per Weaver, whereas in Bombay, Trade Unions are resisting any 
increase on the number of Looms i)er Weaver in spite" of the expense of this additional 
process and the assistance given. 

Speaking in England, as recently as September 26th, 1928, Mr. Frank Nasmith made 
the following comment : — 

“ Throughout the Continent an effort is being made to-day to reduce the cost of 
X^roduction by installing improved machinery and methods. The rewinding of Weft is 
being very seriously and closely considered. By increasing the filling supply in the 
Shuttle, the Weaver can. attend to more looms — ^from four to six hehig the increase in 
the majoiity of cases- Less v/ages per Loom are paid to the Weaver w'ho has no more 
work to do, often less, and who earns v/eekly a higher wage than previously. The 
rewinding of Weft makes an ordinary Loom semi-automatic and in the Valley Field 
Mill, at Montreal, the automatic weft replenishing mechanism xjreviously ax'>x)lied to 
the looms has been removed and rewound weft used. Weavers are looking after sixteen 
looms in this shed, being provided with assistants such as Weft and Cloth Ccirriers, 
who are, however, not on the same high rate of wages as the weaver. Maldng the 
Spinner or Weaver a full time producer is most essential (Textile Weeklj;^, October 
5th, 1928, page 119). 

Line Jobbers . — Instead of an average of 40 Looms per Section a Line Jobber is 
asked to look after' 60 Looms in view of the straightforward nature of the work. 

Head Jobbers . — The conditions of work for Head Jobbers are the same as existed 
X^reviously in sister Mills and there is no alteration in rates or conditions of v^ork. 

Cloth Warehouse . — No alteration is made in the Cloth Warehouse except that a 
few men such as Piece Sorters are not necessary in view of the Mill only making two styles 
of cloth — Drill and Sheetings — ^which cannot xmssibly he mistaken. 

The Chief Inspector of Factoiues — ^Mr. T. W. Johnstone — took a keen interest in 
the Manchester Mill experiment and had many opportunities of studying same as he 
regularly visited the Mill in connection with some sx)ecial exxceriments we were conducting 
on Ventilation and Humidification under his guidance. As a result the following comment 
was made on page 9 of the Annual Factory Bex>ort of the Presidency of Bombay 
1927 

Wages generally remained steady throughout the yeai'. The most important strikes 
occurred in two Bombay Mills controlled by a large firm of Managing Agents. An 
attempt was made to introduce the recommendations of the Tariff Board Bsn^ecting, 
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<^11 increase in efficiency as an alternative to a reduction in wages. Tn at least one of 
the Mills every effort was made by the management to secure efficiency. Machinery was 
re-organised and to a great extent replaced. Its lay-out was also improved. Weavers 
were required to work three looms instead of two, but every facility was given them. 
Larger Pirns were provided for the shuttles to cut down the labour involved in shuttling. 
Improved methods of handling the cloth and giving out work were adopted and it is 
doubtful whether the Weavers had, owing to the improvements effected, actually more 
work to do on three looms than on two under former conditions. The arrangements 
benefited the employer and the employee alike. Working costs were reduced but the 
employee received^ better wages. The strikes, which lasted throughout August, ended 
in favour of the employers. The system was extended to other mills under the same 
Agent'S but was followed in the early part of this year by a strike in all their Mills to 
be again followed by the surrender of the employees. ’’ 

The system was slowly extended to onr other Mills, the order being : — 


Blow Room — 


Meyer Sassoon Mills, Ltd. 

Edward Sassoon Mills, Ltd. 

David MiUs Co., Ltd. 

Alexandra Mill 

Elphinstone Spg. & AVvg. Mills Co., 
Apollo Mills, Ltd. . . 

Card Room — 


. . July 1926. 

. . August 1926. 

. . September 1926. 
. - December 1926. 
Ltd. . . . . Pebruary 1927. 

.. July 1927. 


Meyer Sassoon Mills, Ltd. 

Alexandra Mill 
Edward Sassoon Mills, Ltd. 

E. D. Sassoon Mill . . 

David Mills Co., Ltd. 

Elphinstone Spg. & AVvg. Mills Co., Ltd. 

Drawing Frames — 


. . October 1926. 

. . October 1926. 

. . June 1927. 

. . February 1927, 
. . March 1927. 
April 1927. 


Edward Sasoon Mills, Ltd. 
Apollo Mills, Ltd. 

Frame Departments — 

Apollo Mills, Ltd. 

David Mills Co., Ltd. 

Ring Frames — (Wejt), 
Manchester Alill 
Weaving Departments — 


. . February 1927. 
. . January 1928. 


. . September 1927. 
. . September 1927. 


. . January 1927. 


Manchester Mills — 4 looms — January 1927. Part Sections. 

3 and 4 Looms — ^August 1927, complete Shed. 

Apollo Mills, Ltd. — 3 and 4 Looms — ^August 1927. 

Meyer Sassoon Mills — 4 Looms — March 1928 — ^Part Section. 

The introduction of the system at the Apollo Mills led to a strike on August lst> 
1927, at that Mill in the Weaving Department. These Weavers brought the workers at 
the Manchester Mills on strike on August 5th, 1927. The Strikers resumed work at the 
Alanchester Mills on August 27th, 1927, and at the Apollo Mills on September 1st, 1927, 
and the Sj^stem has continued there since. 


Shortly before the end of December, another group of Mills in Bombay issued a 
notice making the system optional in their MiUs from January 1st, 1928, and we decided 
to issue a notice to the operatives in our Mills that the Spinning Departments would go on 
the new system from February 1st. Trade was in a terrible condition. Huge stocks of 
cloth were held by many Alills and offers for goods were at prices which showed such a loss 
as to make it worth consideration whether the Mills would not do better to close down 
rather than accept such prices. 

If the Operatives were not prepared to co-operate in reducing costs it was certainly 
not advisable for the Mills to continue running and adding to the heavy existing stocks 
or selling forward at a huge loss. A strike occurred ; the dates of striking and resuming 
being given in Appendix 4*. A feature of this strike was that the strike commenced at 
Mills in our group with the lowest number of Spindles per Frame, viz., 240 to 252. 


This is not printed. 
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The next strike was the last General Strike which commenced in the middle of 
April at the Currimbhoy Mills and Appendix 5* gives the dates each IVIill stopped work. 
It will be noticed that it was some days afterwards that these Mills were brought out on 
Strike and in more than one case actual physical resistance was put up by the Operatives 
against Strikers from other Mills before the Mills were compelled to close down. Although 
our decision to adopt this system was arrived at before the Tarifi Board sat and was in 
progress at the Manchester IVIills during the sitting of the TariS Board, the latter body 
arrived at a decision which we maintain advocates the system we have adopted, as a means 
of saving the industry in Bombay without reducing wages, Mr. Sasakura has given 
evidence showing the rapid strides Japan has made in this direction a|id we attach Appen- 
dices Hos. 6 and 7 showing a comparison with Bombay on the basis of infoiunation supplied 
by him as well as from official sources. 

The objections made against the system by labour on various occasions have 
been : — 

(1) Physically impossible to work the system without detriment to health; 

(2) Pullest economic benefit not given to workers ; 

(3) Unemployment ; 

(4) Standard of efficiency of Jobbers not improved ; 

(5) Pj’ovision should he made for greater facility for Technical Education ; 

(fi) Provision of proper raw materials. 

( 1 ) ] t is very difficult to counter this allegation as the Mills have never been able 
to settle down to a steady run through strikes. In addition, ^ it is the experience of 
most Bombay Mills to date that higher wages mean a higher percentage of absenteeism. 
Certain operatives prefer a lower scale of wages in preference to increased pay for more 
work and these men have, in some cases, been weeded out. Appendix 8* shows the attend- 
ance on the new System as compared with the old where comparisons have been possible. 
We maintain that operatives can do the work we have asked them to do without danger 
to health, in fact, in many cases much more work than the tasks allotted could easily be 
done. 

(2) We have erred in the liberal side in giving the Operatives 50 per cent, increased 
wage for the increased work. The Tariff Board have commented on this point and we 
have already drawn attention to the fact that the proportion given is much less in other 
countries. The 50 per cent, is not all saving to the Mills, in fact, the amount of saving 
is far less than would be warranted by the position of the Industry, bearing in mind that 
the major portion of this saving goes in the provision of additional plant and labour. 

(3) Unemployment is a national problem and a question that cannot be handled 
by individual mills. This system is a means of maintaining present employment for the 
majority of the workers in the Industry and if successful may lead to the re-starting of 
many Mills now closed down or the partial adoption of double shift working. 

(4) The Millowners’ Association have dealt with this problem but individual 
Millowners have contributed plant to the School started by the Social Service League, 
which to date has not been successful. 

(5) Facilities are given for Technical Education. Appendix 9* shows the number of 
employees from our Mills attending the Apprentice Classes at the Victoria Jubilee 
Techmcal Institute. 

(6) W'e maintain that better Cotton has been given at all our Mills for the 
spinning of all Counts above 10s the latter not being on the new sy^^tem. 


* These are not published. 
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APPENDIX XIII. 

Weitten Statement submitted by the Joint Strike Committee on the 
Three-Loom and Two-Prame Systems. 

Tile introduction of three-loom and the two-frame systems in some mills has 
caused discontent among the employees of these mills and fear among the employees 
of the restthatthos^systems inthe course of time might be made universal in the Bombay 
Mill industry. While making suggestions for obtaining increased output per operative, 
the Tariff Board made the following observations in their report : — 

Ilf India, the number of looms attended by one weaver is usually two though in 
some upcountry centres, notably Madras, it is only one. In Japan it averages 2|-, 
in the United Kingdom it is usually four to six and in the United States nine. Even 
now, both in Bombay and other centres, there are weavers wlio look after three and 
four looms. Anincrease in their number would obviously tend to economy and 
give increased earnings to the weaver even when accompanied by a slight reduction 
in rate.’^ 

“■Similar economies to those wo have suggested in the spinning and weaving 
departments can, in our opinion, be eifected in the preparatory departments. Foi 
example, there appears no reason why one operative should not look after two roving 
frames instead of one and we would recommend, as a commencement, that experiments 
should ho made in the direction on frames used for spinning of higher counts.” 

Those who have studied the report of the Tariff Board will have to recognise 
that the Board has made these remarks casually and did not investigate all the aspects 
of the question thoroughly from all points of view as the c[uestioii of rationalisation 
was not prominently before them. 

But some millowners decided to take advantage of the recommendations without 
any previous discussion with the representatives of workers. About the middle of 1927, 
the Apollo and the Manchester Mills belonging to the Sassoon Group tried to give effect 
to the first of the above-mentioned two recommendations of the Tariff Board by asking 
some of their workers to work on three, instead of two, looms. The workers rightly 
refused to accept the new system without being sure that their interests were fully 
protected and went on strike. This strike lasted about two months and ended in a 
compromise which gave an option to the workers either to work two or three looms. This 
condition of compromise was not observed long, the Mills having adopted a policy of 
retrenching the men on two looms as soon as their beams were finished. The 
Manchester .Mill was subsequently closed down and a good many looms of the Apollo 
hlill remained idle as a result of this policy. 

An regards the wages, the Management had stated that the average wages of 
those working two looms were Rs. 51 and those of the workers minding three looms 
were Rs. 65. These figures were worked out at the rate of 5} pies per yard of cloth for 
two-ioom weavers and pies 4|- per yard of cloth for three-loom weavers, 80 per 
cent, high prices allowance which was common to both. 

Towards the end of December 1927, the Sassoon Group and the Wadia Group 
thought of giving effect to the second of the above recommendations of the Tariff Board . 
The Sassoons put up notices that the side-hoys in the spinning departments would have 
to mind two frames instead of one frame, as was the practice till then in all the Bombay 
Mills. ^ TheWadiasaisoputiipasimiiarnoticewiththisdifference that wLile theSassoons 
made it compulsory for the ojieratives to work the new system, the Wadia Group gave 
an option to the workers either to work the new system or to continue the old one. An 
increase of 50 per cent, in wages was promised to those working the new system which 
\vasto come into force from 1st February 1928 in the Sassoon Group andfrom'lst January 
1928 in the Wadia Group — in the latter on the optional basis. 

This innovation led to strikes in eight mills in the Sassoon Group and in the 
Spring Mill in January 1928. 

The worlprs object to the new systems on various gromids that it is physically 
impossible for them to work on three looms, two frames or two machines from day to 
day and from month to month, under the present conditions, without detriment to their 
health, that they do not get its fullest economic benefit to which they are entitled and 
that these systems would entail considerable unemployment in the ranks of the workers. 
If an innovation of this kind is to become acceptable, a proper scheme, which fulfils 
all essential conditions for the protection of all interests, must be evolved by joint con- 
sultation^jbAd agreement. 
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In connection with the introduction of the new systems, the Strike Committee 
desire to draw the attention of the Committee of Enquiry to the following remarks of 
the Tariff Board in their report : — 

“ All efforts to improve the efficiency will he greatly hampered if there is no coire- 
spending improvement in the standard of efficiency of the jobber who overlooks them. 
The remedy, therefore, lies in the provision of greaterfaeilitiesfortechnicai educatioin 
a point to which we refer in paragraph 68 below.” {Page 137.) 

“We cannot too strongly emphasise that no increase in outturn from operatives can 
reasonably be expected, unless they are provided with proper raw material. There 
undoubtedly exists atendency in Indian Millsto spin higher county of yarnfrom cotton 
than the quality of the cotton warrants. This reduces production, is injurious to 
quality and what is of the greatest importance in the present connexion, increases 
the work of the operative both in the spinning and weaving departments Wing to 
the large number of breakages he has to piece together. There is also a tendency 
to speed up machinery in order to secure increased production without any alteration 
in the character of the mixing. This, too, leads to the same result. The introduction 
of the changes we suggest in this paragraph will undoubtedly be very greatly facilitated 
if special attention is paid to the provisions of cotton suitable f or the counts spun and 
the speed at which the machinery is run.” (Page 138.) 

With regard to the condition relating to the efficiency of the jobbers referred to 
in the first paragraph of the above extracts, the Strike Committee would extend the condi- 
tion to the efficiency of head jobbers, assistants and the heads of the departments also. 

The recommendations made by the Tariff Board in their report are, it will he 
plain 1 0 the Committee of Enquiry, subject tocertain conditions, and the Strike Committ ee 
desire to point out that all these conditions and others implied in them, as well as equally . 
essentia], have not been fulfilled by the Mill AgenttS who introduced those changes in 
their mills. 

First of all, if such important changes are to be introduced, it is necessary for 
the employers to discuss them with the representatives of workers before the>^ are in- 
troduced. Any new S57-stems introduced by the employers arelooked upon with suspicion 
by the worliinen not only because they are conservative by nature but the relations 
between the employers and the cmjjloyed being not of a friendly nature and their every 
day experience in tlie mill being not such as would create in the minds of the workers 
faith in the good intentions of their employers, every change is looked upon with distrust 
by the former. But the Mill Agents, who introduced these changes, did so without 
discussing them with the representatives of workers and without convincing them 
that all measures necessary for the protection of the interests of the workers had 
been taken. 

Again, it must be noted that the Tariff Board had recommended, as a commence- 
ment, experiments on Frames used for the spinninfj of higher counts. 

The spinner who worked two frames or the weaver who minded three looms has 
been given an increase in wages. Still they are unwilling to accept the new systems. 
Why? Isit because ofthe inherent cussedness of the Bombay workers ? The Committee 
of Enquiry will not, the Strike Committee hope, be disposed to take this view. The fact 
is that the workersf eel that the higher wages they are able to earn owing to the introduc- 
tion of the new' systems are quite incommensurate with the additional physical and 
nervous straiii they have to undergo, some times tliej?- are not even able to earn the 
expected wages owing to the absence of the facilities and the essential conditions, and, 
above all that, they are cheated out of a large portion of the wages due to them for 
increased output. They have also no guarantee that the increased output may not 
ultimately result in the reduction of the present rates of wages. Moreover, they axe 
afraid that should these systems he universally adopted, a large number of them may 
he thrown out of employment. 

The question about the w' or king of three looms by one weaver is not merely 
a question of proving by arithmetic that by adopting the three-loom system both the 
oivners and the weavers will reap pecuniary gains. It is possible for a weaver to mind 
three looms only under certain conditions. The cloth to be woven must he plain, the 
looms must be narrow and the yarn must be of a suitable quality. The better the yarn 
thelessthenumber of breakages in the warp. Also much depends on what sort of weft 
pirn is used. If the quantity of jwn oh the weft pirn is larger and consequently the 
yarn is longer, there are less shutt lings and less stoppages, wffiich helps the weaver in 
looking after more than two looms. The mills wffiich have adopted the three loom sys- 
tem, it is true, claim to have changed the lay-out of the looms in a manner suitable to 
the system, but most of the other conditions essential for 'the success and popularity 



of tlie system have not been fulfilled. This system can never be popular in the weaving 
of coarser counts of yarn. An expert writes as follows in this connection ; — 

‘‘^According to the old system an operative has to look after two looms. With 
coarse counts the heam is finished in a short time, say, a week. That means that in 
a week a weaver completes two beams of coarse counts. Now it is a common know- 
ledge that each beam takes at least half a day to be properly arranged, put on the loom 
and set to 'work. It is obvious, therefore, that a weaver has to spend a full day during 
the weekf or the preparation of thetwo beams to be woven on two looms. Under the 
three-loom system an operative has to look after three looms and with coarse counts 
he will be asked tfD finish three beams instead of two. The arrangement of three beams 
will take a day and a half and consequently the wage-earner will lose half a day in a 
week,«r^.e., two days in a month. The situation will he quite different if, instead of 
coarse counts, the mills use fine counts, 40s and above. It takes nearly a month for 
a weaver to finish a heam with fine counts- Even if a man is entrusted with three 
looms, he will lose only a do.y and a half in a month in properly arranging the three 
beams.” 

There is another consideration Which renders the threc-loom sjrstem objectionable 
in the eyes of the weavers. Whenever a weaver has to be away from his looms for 
bringing in the weft, for going to the cut looker, for going to take tiffin or refreshment 
or to answer his nature’s call, etc., he asks his neighbour to look after his looms and the 
latter does so duringthe short absence of theformcr, in addition to looking after his own. 
Now owing to the three-loom system each weaver has to look after sixlooms at a time in 
the absence of his neighbour and finds it very difficult to manage sixlooms single handed, 
for some minutes each time though he may have to do it. It is, therefore, the opinion 
of some experienced and successful managers and weaving masters, that it would be 
easier for a weaver with a hoy under him to look after four looms tlian it is for a weaver 
alone to mind three looms, provided, of course, all other conditions, those about the 
sort of cloth, the width of looms, the quality of yarn, etc., are fulfilled. Uuriiig the 
absence of the weaver the boy will look after the looms and only if necessary take the 
neighbour's help. Those who introduced the three-loom system did not anticipate 
this difficulty of one weaver having now and again to look after six looms. 

If the weaver is expected to work on three or four looms, his looms must be 
kept in first class condition, he must be supplied with faultless beams from the sizing, 
and to get faultless beams from the sizing, the warping and winding departments would 
require first class superintendence and skill. To ask the weaver to mind three looms 
in the absence of such all round efficiency is to put him to unnecessary trouble. In 
his evidence before the Tariff Board Mr. B. A. Baptist referred t o the opinion of the men 
coming from England who said that in England the weavers would absolutely refuse to 
work a loom 'which an Indian w'eaver has to look after. Mr. G. Eindlay Shirras, an 
Cir-Birector of Labour, in his evidence before the same body declared that an Indian 
weaver was not at all a bad weaver and he would show the same efficiency as was 
customary in Lancashire. It is not only unreasonable but cruel to ask a worker to show 
efficiency in the absence of machinery and material of the requisite standard and to 
blamehimforcussednessif herefusestoacceptthenewsystemthough offered a few rupees 
in addition to his former wages. 

As regards the two frame system, the causes of its unpopularity also must be 
carefully sought. It is contended on behalf of the Millowners '^vho have introduced that 
system that it is not altogether an innovation in the Bombay Mills and in support oft his 
contention the double Badli ” system is pointed out. The Strike Committee admit the 
existence of the double Badli system in some mills. When a man worked two sides of a 
frame instead of one side it was understood to be the double Badli system. Usually one 
man minded one side only and if he minded two sides he was paid 50 per cent, more 
wages. But the most notable fact in this connection is that though many men applied 
for leaveto worktwosides only a select few were allowed this privilege by the management. 
The addition of 50 per cent, was temptation to some of the workers but the management 
know that it was not possible for all men to mind two sides and to turn out satisfactory 
work, and it was that consideration that prevented the management from allowing all 
and sundry to work on the double Badli system. To have the opinion of working one 
or two sides is one thing and to impose the system on ail the men wholesale is quite 
another. 

The two frame system can never he successful on coarse counts. Cotton 
mixing forms one of the most important factors in spinning and for it the management 
and not the men are responsible. The quality of cotton and the skill in the 
Cotton mixing must be of the requisite standard if the system is to prove acceptable 
and successful. 



That the weavers and the spinners are dissatisfied with the new systems shows 
that all the conditions essential for the success of the systems have not been fulfilled. 

The w'orkers who are asked to follow the new systems rightly contend that th© 
profits resulting from the system should not be appropriated by the Millowners, and that 
all the profits except such portion of them as is due to the owners on account of the 
additional investment made and expenses incurred by them wdiich are not covered by 
the depreciation fund, should go to the workers, to v hose additional labour the increased 
output is due. 

The Strike Committee desire to bring to the notice of the Committee of Enquiry the 
fact that nationalisation of Industry has become a world problem and in all industrially 
advanced countries it has become a subject of controversy bet weei^ capital and labour,, 
and that the introduction of the three-loom and two-frame sj’-stems forms a part of the 
rationalisation so far as the Bombay Cotton Mill Industry is concerned. Bat ionalisation 
aims at economy and it is an endeavour to increase output with less expenditure from 
the capitalist point of view, and increase of the public welfare through cheapening, 
increase and improvement of goodsfrom the public point of view. The opposition of the 
workers to rationalisation can easily he explained by the fact that though they see that 
the first result has been achieved mainly at their cost there are no signs of the second 
result being followed. So far it is onls" the capitalist who has gained by the process of 
rationalisation and has resulted in at least some harm to the workers in respect of health 
and by way of employment. But as rationalisation is generally accompanied by 
monopoly by means of trusts and cartels public welfare through cheapening and 
abundance of goods is hardly realised anywhere and this can hardly be expected as 
long as industry is in private hands. If evil effects of rationalisation are to be avoided 
and the expected public welfare is to be secured rationalisation must be under public 
control, the workers having their due share in that control. 

The Strike Committee are quite aware of the industrial competition going on in 
the world and are not blind to the necessity of reorganising the cotton mill industry in 
Bombay on a rational basis. The textile workers defend upon the rehabilitation of the 
mill industry for their livelihood, and they wish to accelerate and not impede a rational 
reconstruction. But it must be remembered that rationalisation implies certain 
limitations and obligations, without the recognition of which it may end in chaos. 
Rationalisation can never he complete if it concentrates its attention on the reduction 
of labour cost alone. The economy must be all-sided. The economy in labour cost 
should comelast and not first. In this connection, it is worthy of note that 'in Germany 
in 1927 the most striking f)rogress did not take form of an increase in output so much 
as the adoption of more rational methods of utilising the energy contained in fuel so that 
this energy might be exploited up to the very last foot -pound.’ 

If the rationalisation in the form of reducing the number of hands is not to have 
adverse effects on social welfare, provision must be madefor meeting the uncertainty' 
of employment and the unemxfioyment as the inevitable result of rationalisation in the 
said direction. Either men thrown out of employment must he absorbed in the same 
industry in other ways or a provision on lines of unemployment insurance must be made 
if the workers are to be persuaded to accept any scheme for rationalisation. 

It may be said that if the workers do not accept rationalisation even knowing 
that there is a danger of unemployment they will be faced with the danger of unemploy- 
ment on a larger scale by at least the weaker units in the industry going out of existence 
permanently. But it is probable that when faced with a crisis the weaker units, by 
reorganisation or by going into stronger hands, may be able to survive. But even 
supposing that the danger of unemployment in any case is real and workers are placed 
on the horns of a dilemma the workers will at least refuse to be a consenting party tO’ 
bring about a situation by which a number of their fellow workers will be thrown on the 
street without any provision. It may be said that the unemployment caused by 
rationalisation is only temporary but the experience of the world has yet to prove that 
the danger is only temporary, and even granting that the evil is temporary, the workers, 
knowing that the measures can be adopted to remedy the evilof employment, refuse to he 
a consenting party to the bringing about of even temporary unemployment unless means 
are adopted to relieve the distress of unemployment. 

Since the worker has to bear all the added physical and nervous strain which is. 
almost invariably the result of new methods, he must be given not only sufficient wages,, 
but also shorter hours, intervals of rest, safety measures, leave with wages for some days 
in a year and other necessary facilities must also be provided. 

It is a common experience with regard to rationalisation or even ordinary work, 
that the proportion of profit that goes to the workers diminishes as the number of units- 
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lie produces over the basic number increases, so that the worker docs not actually get 
the full reward for his harder work and greater skill, and the employer gets the larger 
share, for which arrangement there is no just reason. Even now in the Bombay mills 
in which the new systems have been introduced, only bO per cent, wages are promised 
to the spinners for the additional work, and in the case of weavers working three looms 
more than Bs. 10-8-0 are pocketted by the employers per each weaver per month. 

[r conclusion, tlie Strike Committee submit that the new systems have been 
introduced not with a view to secure public welfare but to secure greater profits for the 
capitalists and even without previous discussion with the representatives of workers, 
without fulfilling the conditions essential for their success and acceptability, and without 
offering the workers the just proportion of savings effected, without making any provision 
for the protection of his interests and without making provision against unemployment, 
in the words of Mr. George Laiisbury, the attitude of labour is "'Rationalisation by 
all rnean%, but rati.onalisation under public control and for the public good^ 



APPENDIX XIV. 


Efficieneiss in the Frame Department, 

(Reference. — Page 6 of the amended Standardised Rates of 
Wages for Spinning.) 

The folloioiiv} ejjir-iencles were finally agreed to by both ►sv’f/e.s on the 9th 
March 1929. They will be tried out for a 'period of three months and 
then revised, if necessary in the light of the experience gained. 


Counts at Ring or Mule. 



4s — 6s. 

7s — 10s. 

lls~12s. 

13s — 
17s. 

18s-- 

21s. 

22s— 

27s. 

2Ss— 

36s. 

Over 

36s. 



TJpto 
and in- 
cluding 
1*4 
Hank. 

Over 
1-4 and 
upto 
and 
includ- 
ing 1 ' 7 
Hank. 

Over 
1-7 and 
upto 
and 
includ- 
ing 2*00 
Hank. 

Over 
2-00 and 
upto 
and 
includ- 
ing 2 *75 
Hank. 

Over 
2*75 
and 
upto 
and 
includ- 
ing 3*25 
Hank. 

Over 
3*25 
and 
upto 
and 
includ- 
ing 4*00 
Hank. 

Over 
4*00 
and 
upto 
and 
includ- 
ing 5*00 
Hank. 


Over 

6*25 

Hank 

Roving Frames — 










Standard Effi- 

ciency 

72% 

75?/o 

78% , 

80% 

83% 

! 866o 

87 

1 89% 

i 92% 

i n t e r in e d i a t e 
Frames — 










Standard Effi- 

ciency 

72% 

1 73% 

75% 

^ i .O 

1 

! 80% 

82% 

84% i 

80% 


Slubbing Frames — 
Standard Effi- 

ciency 

^ 67?/o 

6S% 

72% ' 

74% 

1 

77% 

79% 

1 

80% 1 

] 

82% 


Drawing Frame : — 

Drawing rate when working 

3 men to 3 heads- 

— |ths of Slubbing rates. 



*Note . — The percentage elficienoy laid down is for 5 Hank Roving upto hut not including 6 '25 
Hanks, If the Hank Jloving being worked is over 6 '25 Hank, the rate will be calculated on the basis 
of 92 per cent, efficiency. 
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APPENDIX XV. 



Revised Tables siitaittedi by the Joint Strike Committee regarding allowances for 

Weft, Width, 

Saris and Dhotis, and Drop Boxes 



Table I. 



Welt Allowances — Additions. 






{Me. 

List page 15) 

Counts. 

Upto 5" 
Lift. 

5V Lift 
Ring Pirns, 

Q" Lift and 
over Ring 
Pirns. 



Universal. 

3s and below 

52 per cen t. 

48 per cent. 

40 per cent. 

22 per cent. 

4s 

44 

•38 

35 ,, 

IS 

5s • • • • • • j 

40 

So 

30 

17 

6s . • • • • • ! 

38 

32 

25 ,, 

16 

j 

O-i J, 

19 

24 

15 

Ss •• .. 

32 

26 

2.3 „ 

14 

9s .. .. 

29 

23 

oo 

13 

10s 

26 ,, 

20 

IS 

12 

11s * 


18 

16 

11 

12s 

19 

16 

14 

10 

13s 

14 

13 . 

12 

9 

14s 

13 

12 „ 

11 

S 

15s 

13 

11 

10 

i J ' 

16s 

1 

1 




17s .. .. 

U .. ' 

IS „ 

s 

6 

18s .. .. 

J 1 




19s .. .. 

■ 

1 



20s 


j 



21s 

>10 

1 

8 1 

6 

4 „ 

223 


1 

1 



23s 

Is,, 

i 

fi 1 

4 

o 

24s 

J ! 




25s and finer 


5 ,, 

3 

standard. 

1 I 


1 



Mule cops to be given extra allowance over the above list for 6" pirns as below : — 


Ss and below 


. . 9 per cent 

addition. 


9s 


,. 8 „ 



10s 


ri „ 



11s— 15s 


.. 6 „ 



16s— 20s 


5 „ 



21s — 24s 


.. 4 „ 



25s and finer 


.. 3 




The other rates on this page of the amended scheme of the Millowners should be the same; 
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Table II. 

Scale of Width allowances, etc. 

To the standard list, the following additions are to be made for ividth of cloth. 

(Be. List page 16,) 


Width of cloth in 
inches 

Allowances to be 
made 

Width of cloth in 
inches. 

Allowances to be ■ 
t made 

17" 

74 per cent, to be added. 

32" 

29 per cent, ?o be added. 

IS" 

71 

33" 

26 

19" 

6S „ 

34" 

23 

20" 

65 » 

35" 

o 

CM 

21" 

62 „ 

36" 

17 „ 

22" 

59 

37" 

14 „ 

23" 

56 „ 

38" 

11 » 

24" 

53 

39" 

9 „ 

25" 

■>, ,, 

40" .. 

7 . 

26" 

47 » 

o' 

5 „ 

27" 

44 „ 

45" to 55" 

Standard, 

28" 

41 

56" to 60" 

10 per cent, to be added. 

29" 

38 „ 

61" to 66" 

15 ,, 

30" 

35 „ 

67" to 80" 

20 

31" 

32 „ 

81" and upwards 

30 


Heading allowances should be increased slightly. 

The other rates on this page of the amended Scheme of the IVIillowners should be the same. 


Table III. 

Scale for Dhoti and Sari allowances — 8 yards per pair and over 

{Be. List page 18.) 


Borders of Dhotis 
and Saries 

Counts below 
28s warp ; 

Counts 28s 
upto 32s 
warp 
inclusive 

Counts above 
82s upto 40s 
warp 
inclusive 

Counts above 
40s upto 50s 
warp 
inclusive 

Counts above 
50s warp 

Up to -§■" wide plain . . 

20 per cent. 

30 per cent. 

40 per cent. 

50 per cent. 

eo per cent. 

Over I" and upto li" 
plain 

23 

33 „ 

43 

53 

63 

Over li" upto 3" 

27 „ 1 

^ 36 „ 

46 

56 

66 

Over 3" 

30 „ 1 

i 40 

50 

60 

70 


For Dhoties below 8 yards per pair 7^ per cent, more to be added. 

Other allowances as on page 18 of the amended Scheme of the Millowners. 


Scale of allowances for warp of finer counts : — 

These allowances will be available on plain, Bobby, Drop box sorts and not on Dhoties and Saries. 
For 28s upto 32s inclusive • . 25 per cent, to be added. 

Above 32s . . 35 per cent. 

VC 1—17 
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Table IV. 

Drop Box Allowances, 

(Re. List page 19.) 

Scale of allowances for Fancies and Checks. Checks to be paid as per list with the following addi- 
tions .* — 

2 Shuttle work Drop Box . . . . 65 per cent, extra. 

3 Shuttle „ „ .. ..70 

4 „ „ .. .. 75 „ 

One shuttle sort worked in Drop Box looms to he paid as follov/s : — 

Upto 36" Looms . . . . . . 22 per cent, extra. 

40" to 46" . . . . . . 18 

48" and over . . . . . . 15 ., 

Dobby Drop Box to have shaft allowances. 

Fancy Border Drop Box to have Dhoti border allowances. 

Double weft faced check or any cloth whose pick finding is necessary 20 per cent, over above. 

Twills : — 10 per cent, to be added. 

Drills : — 30 per cent, to be added. 

Bobbies : — As per list with shaft allowances. 
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APPEKDIX XVI. 

Note on allowances for width. 

The arrangement of these allowances should be such that the earnings 
of a weaver should increase with the width of the cloth, having regard 
to all the factors involved. The Millowners have proceeded on this 
principle to a very large extent, but some anomalies have arisen, probably 
owing to want of system in distributing the allowan^jes for diherent 
widths of cloth on the same loom. To make the matter clear it will 
be best to go into the details of the calculation. If s ’’ be the^ speed 
of a loom, i.e., the number of picks per minute it would lay when working 
with maximum efficiency, p ’’ the number of picks per inch in the cloth, 
and ‘‘ e the percentage efficiency of the work, then the length of the 
cloth in yards woven in a day of 10 hours, i,e., 600 minutes, on the 
loom would be This multiplied by the width '' w 

in inches divided by 36 would give the square yards per day, which would 
thus be . This multiplied by the rate '' r ’’ in pies would give the 
daily earnings of the weaver in pies, if no allowance were given. If a 
percentage allowance a be given, the earnings would come to 
• Hence it will be seen that for any particular kind of cloth for 
which r and ''p’' remain comstant for all widths, the weaver's 
earnings would vary with the product sew ", and the allowance a " 
should be so regulated as to give a gradual increase inch by inch. The 
Millowners for facility of calculation have chosen cloth with 44 picks 
whose rate is 1 ‘5 pies per square yard; as it happens the earnings with 
this example for a width of 36'", viz., Es. 43*2, come very near to the 
average earnings of Ks. 44-8-0 for 26 days which they desire, to give to the 
weaver. They also desire to make an allowance of 68 per cent, to the 
weaver who weaves 18'" width cloth on a 28'" loom, and this is very near 
the allowance also proposed by the other party ; this would give the weaver 
a monthly wage of Es. 39. Now the product sew " for 36^' is 561600 ; 
in this case there is no allowance and so the earnings will be exactly 
proportional to this figure, which would be multiplied only by unity. 
The product sew " in the case of the 18" cloth is 302400, and that 
multiplied by the allowance factor 1 * 68 gives 508032 as the dividend, 
which would correspond to the earnings. "VVhat we propose is that 
the earnings for the intervening widths should be graded so that for each 
additional inch the weaver gets the same addition of a little under 4 
annas. This can be done by dividing the difference between the two 
dividends 561600 and 508032 by 18, and adding the quotient 2976 
inch by inch to the lower dividend. The dividend for any width w " 
would be 508032+ (w~ 18) 2976, and that divided by the product sew ” 
for that particular width would give the allowance factor l*a for that 
width. The details of this are worked out in the following table. ? The 
allowances will be found to be near those in the Millowners' list, but the 
anomalies would be avoided. It is true that the allowances will not 
vary evenly, but that cannot be expected, considering the change from 
loom to loom with varying speeds, but the earnings will be quite evenly 
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gracledj wliicli is wliat is wanted. Tlie allowances taking tlie fractions 
as wtole numbers so as to be more favourable to tbe operatives, will 
thus be for each of the widths from 18" to 35", respectively, 68, 60, 53, 
47, 41, 36, 31, 32, 28, 24, 20, 17, 14, 11, 8, 8, 5 and 3. 

It may be noted that if ''sewX 1 ‘a”, which we call dividend, is divided 
by 6336 it will give the number of pies per day per one loom the weaver will 
earn without the 80 per cent, allowance, and if it be divided by 12997 
or practically i3000 it will give the weaver’s wages in Rupees for 26 
days for two looms, including the 80 per cent, allowance. 

Working on the same principles we give in the table. the figures for 
cloth of 64", 65" and 66" width which will show how the drop occurs 
on account of which we limit the standard at 64". The same principles 
may 'wellbe considered when revising the allowances, in order to even out 
the differences between two assigned limits. 

Table. 


Width 
of loom 
in inches. 

Speed in 
picks, 
s 

Effi- 

ciency 

per- 

centage. 

e 

Width 
of cloth, 
w 

Product 
sx ex w 

Allow- 

ance 

factor 

1-a 

Dividend 
s X ex wx 
1-a 

Daily 
wages 
for 44 
pick 
cloth 
per 

loom in 
pies. 

26 days 
wages 
for 2 
looms 
phis 

80 per 
cent, in 
Pupees. 

28'' 

210 

80 

17" 

285600 

1-768 

505056 

79-71 

38-85 




18" 

302400 

1-68 

508032 

80-18 

39-08 




19" 

319200 

1-60 

511008 

80-65 

39-31 

5? 



20" 

336000 

1-53 

513984 

81-12 

39-54 




21" 

352800 

1-465 

516960 

81-59 

39-76 

JJ 


35 

22" 

369600 

1-406 

519936 

82-06 

39-99 




23" 

386400 

1-353 

522912 

82-53 

40-22 



- 

24" 

403200' 

1-304 

525888 

83-00 

40-45 

32" 

200 

80 

25" 

400000 

1-32 

528864 

83-47 

40-68 

.. i 



26" ; 

416000 

1-278 

531840 

83-94 

40-91 

1 

1 



27" ' 

432000 
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